The board of education doesn't have a list of recommended books. Because different devotees have different 
needs and realisations, various schools, teachers, and parents may publish lists, but not everyone will agree with 
the selection. Your position on editing will have a great effect on your selection, as well. Adults who don't wish 
to edit, or who feel that students resent it, either have a very limited number of acceptable books, or have to 
tolerate the inclusion of meat-eating, at the very least. Adults who are willing to edit have a much wider 
selection, but need to invest a substantial amount of time to read the books and make changes. The most 
effective editing procedure is to use "liquid paper" and a pen to write over, changing "meat" to "food", for ex- 
ample. The book can then be read smoothly, without interruption. I have personally found that students 
appreciate my editing, as they don't like to read nonsense. 

Please refer to Appendix F for a list of reading books which are used in some gurukula. Suppliers of reading 
books are included in Appendix A. 



Video 



Dooks are essential for education. Video, films, and slide shows are not. They have value as transcendental 

entertainment, or as supplementary instruction. Because of this, the standards can be very strict. It is never 
necessary to lower standards for the sake of academic education, as may sometimes be the case with books. 

These are our suggestions for use: 

1. Krsna conscious video produced by ITV. 

2. Other bona-fide Vaisnavas videos. Be careful. 

3. Factual video about nature, geography, historical events and personalities: 

a. previewed by a responsible adult devotee 

b. shown in the presence of an adult devotee who has discussion, prior to, during, and after the 
presentation. 

c. shown after the students have been studying the subject in class. 

d. directly related to specific necessary class study 

e. containing information and/or pictures that are not easily available through the text, outside 
books, local museums, or direct experience. 

These are our suggested prohibitions: 

1 . any and all commercial advertising 

2. glorified or unchaste romance. (Some science shows have an unmarried male and female scientist 
exploring remote regions together.) 

3. dramatised "historical" fiction. Sometimes a historical video will include a re-enactment of a battle scene 
or the signing of an important paper. That can be acceptable. What we want to avoid is romance and 
drama with the "excuse" of history. 

4. in general, portrayal of indulgence in intoxication, gambling, and meat-eating. Sometimes this is 
tolerable if scientists are briefly shown eating meat but the video as a whole is acceptable and useful. 
These sections should be noted and skipped if possible. 

5. unsubstantiated scientific ideas portrayed as fact. Sometimes sections of an otherwise very useful video 
can be skipped to avoid this. 

6. all standard television — comedy, drama, game shows, news broadcasts, sports, etc. 

7. most violent scenes of any type should be avoided for young children. Even excessive or graphic killing 
of one animal by another can be very upsetting for five and six-year-olds, who have trouble distin- 
guishing the video from immediate experience. We want our children to know that the material world is 
a nasty place, but we don't want to unnecessarily frighten the very young. Sometimes scenes of actual 
violence are useful in history films for older children. Make sure there is discussion and the students are 



not unduly disturbed. 

8. too many animal films. Do we really need to know such detail about this specific animal? Usually these 
films are just eating, sleeping, mating and defending. They are also often boring. When an animal film 
also teaches us about a particular geographic area, it may be useful. 

9. more than an average of one hour a day of any video 

10. the use of video as a baby-sitter. 

For more information on the effects of television and video, we refer you to Four Arguments for the Elimination 
of Television by Jerry Mandir. A good reference, from a very different perspective, is The Plug in Drug, by Marie 
Winn. The first book is more important. 

Radio and Audio Recordings 

All radio should be prohibited, unless the local government official is making a speech that is very important 
for your civics or local history class. 

Audio tapes should be Krsna conscious or directly helpful to specific studies. Should music for bona fide 
Vaisnava songs be Eastern or Western? This issue is not really important, being up to the individual. Certainly 
we wouldn't want our children to exclusively hear Westernised Krsna conscious rock and roll. 



Games and Sports 



Although we stated that choosing books is the most controversial, the choice of games, and amount of energy 
spent on them, is a matter of fierce debate among learned devotees. The difference between games and books is 
that reading and books are essential for our students' academic instruction. Games and sports are not. 
Therefore, we can take the spiritually conservative course in all cases without jeopardising our students' learning 
and service. 

There are three purposes of games and sports: 

• to dovetail the child's natural desires with Krsna consciousness 

• to provide exercise, fresh air, and sunshine for bodily health. 

• team sports help the individual sublimate his own desire in order to work with a group. 

We may well ask, "Is there a different standard for children and adults?" The answer appears to be, "Yes". 
Children naturally want to play, and cannot be prohibited without causing psychological harm. They therefore 
need to be engaged in sporting that will remind them of Krsna. Adults, with different material needs and 
inclinations, use different types of activities in the Lord's service. 

The principle of health applies almost equally at any age. Because children are growing rapidly, they have an 
especially acute need to use their muscles. However, it is important for adults to have some physical, outdoor 
service — at least a japa walk. Some activities, such as swimming and wrestling, are appropriate for any age 
devotee with the main purpose of physical health. In such cases, we need to determine standards of degree, 
rather than kind. 

Our suggestions: 

• Use games from the Book of Krsna Conscious Games. 



• Supervise and guide the children's play time to centre around Krsna and His pastimes. 

• The amount of time where children play with no adult direction (but always with supervision) should be 
minimal — breaks between classes or a half hour recess. Otherwise there may be unnecessary fighting, or 
materialistic nonsense. 

• Do not allow karmi games that are excessively competitive or rough. 

• Limit the number of toys other than those of a simple and practical nature. 

• Allow simple educational games that supplement their studies. 

• For the younger children, make a "game" out of taking prasadam, doing their work, or chanting their 
japa. 

• Make sure the older students, especially boys, have a half hour of intense physical activity daily — 
running games, games with a ball, or practical service outdoors. 

• If possible, give the students of all ages swimming lessons and access to swimming facility. 

• Allow some sports that are integral parts of the outside culture. 

These are our suggested prohibitions: 

• Do not allow cliques, name-calling, or hurtful exclusion of students during play time. 

• Don't allow games that require knowledge of nonsense. 

• Girls and boys over ten years of age should not play together. 

• Don't allow any games that resemble gambling — even if no betting is involved. For example, games that 
use ordinary playing cards look very bad to outsiders. 

• Students should not become involved at all with karmi sports heroes, local and national scores, or 
anything of that nature. 

• Be careful of popular karmi sports as students may develop a karmi mentality. If we can " Krsna -ise" 
them, it is not usually a problem. 

• One or two hours of play time a day should be sufficient. 

• Students should never play, ride bicycles, or engage in sports where no adult can supervise them. This is 
very important. 



Dress 



Dress may not be very important for spiritual life, but Srila Prabhupada did teach his disciples to dress like 
traditional Vaisnavas. If that wasn't practical, he wanted us to dress like "gentlemen." He never wanted 
members of ISKCON to look like hippies, bums, or other dirty or sinful people. Even when doing heavy or dirty 
work, a devotee should always look respectable. This will help situate him in the mode of goodness. 

Most religious schools, and many private schools, establish a dress code. This has several purposes. It prevents 
wild or outlandish dress that simply distracts the students from learning. It also establishes the position of the 
school on issues of modesty and chastity. Uniforms eliminate the unnecessary competition and distraction of 
different kinds of dress and frees the students from the whims of fashion. 

Our suggestions are general — make them more specific for your locality if needed. Please make sure that your 
dress code is clear and in writing. Dress codes must be enforceable and enforced! It is easy to eliminate the 
dress code problem with uniforms — except for the hair. 

When we set dress codes for the students, don't forget the teachers! It is acceptable for a grhastha part-time 
teacher to keep a conservative hair cut, even if all his students must shave their heads. But we don't want a 
teacher in pants if the students must wear dhotis. The women teachers shouldn't have short, loose, styled hair if 
the girl students cannot. Example is much more important than precept. 



The Best Program (minimal requirements - you could be more strict) for asrama or day school: 

All boys should have their head shaved at least once every two to four weeks. They should wear a dhoti and 
kurta or cadara to all school functions. All boys should wear tilaka and neck beads. Boys under seven may have 
a lot of trouble with a dhoti - keeping it on, using the toilet, and keeping it clean and in. good condition for a 
reasonable amount of time. It is possible to allow some type of pre-sewn dhoti or very Vaisnava-like pants for 
these very young boys. 

All girls should wear their hair tied back if possible. All girls should wear dresses or skirts at least below their 
knee. Girls who have attained the age at which they would be married in Vedic times (approximately age 
twelve) should wear saris and cover their heads. Because some girls mature before this, you may also want some 
provision for them, or all girls over ten years old. They should wear modest blouses or dresses, and preferably 
cover their head in the temple room. You may also wish all such girls to keep long, tied-back hair or have their 
hair covered at all times. Older or mature girls should not be allowed to have fashionable hairdos, particularly if 
this involves keeping their hair short or loose. All girls should wear tilaka and neck beads. Jewellery should be 
minimal and modest. 

Make-up, when allowed, should be simple and auspicious such as kajal (burnt camphor) or decorations made 
with tilaka and sandalwood. You may want to prohibit saris and very long skirts for girls under seven years of 
age. Such young girls will trip over the long hem or spend all day fixing their clothes. 

Why are boys required to wear dhotis from age seven, while for girls wearing saris is optional until age twelve? It 
is not difficult to allow young girls to wear some Western clothes and still have a very Vaisnava and ladylike 
appearance. Pants for boys tend to look and feel quite different from traditional Vaisnava attire. Also, unless 
there is a school uniform, the tendency will be toward blue jeans and other unacceptable pants. It is more diffi- 
cult to have Western boys' clothes be appropriate, especially for the temple room. Also, saris are harder to wear 
than dhotis. Girls aged seven to twelve often find difficulty keeping a sari on. Boys of equal age, on the other 
hand, have very little difficulty with their dhotis 

An Acceptable Program for a day school where we may need a "looser" standard because the children are living 
in the grhastha asrama instead of the brahmacari asrama: 

All boys should wear tilaka and neck beads. They should shave their head at least once, upon 

initially entering the school. They can then keep their hair according to the conservative standards of the 

devotees in their local country. In the temple room, they should wear dhotis and 

kurtas or cadaras. Outside of the temple room, they should dress as would a local religious and 

moral "gentleman." Uniforms are preferable. All girls should wear tilaka and neck beads. Girls should wear 

their hair and clothes according to the local standards for a respectable devotee. Mature girls should cover their 

heads and if possible wear a sari in the temple room, and never dress immodestly or have loose hair in public. 

Makeup and jewellery should be minimal and modest. No long nails allowed. 

An Unacceptable Program: 

Boys wear the current styles in hair and clothing. They sometimes wear ragged, frayed, or bizarre clothing. 

Girls wear the current styles in hair and clothing, sometimes wearing tight or short clothes, excessive or bizarre 
makeup and jewellery, and long decorated nails. 



Prasadam 



1 deally, all foodstuff taken by the students and teachers on school property during school hours should be 
offered with ceremony to the temple or school's deities. Students and teachers may take prasadam with the local 
temple devotees. The school may have its own cooks to have meals more suitable and regulated. Students 
should never bring any food cooked by karmis to school. 

The consciousness of the cooks is very important to the functioning of the school. Everyone will be inspired if 
the cook is Krsna conscious. Additionally, all prasadam should be fresh, made with the best quality ingredients, 
and cooked simply and well. Few things can damage morale more quickly, or to as great an extent, as a poor 
prasadam program. 

Of course, all asrama gurukulas must provide all meals. Some day schools, however, will choose not to provide 
any meals. Bag lunches can cause forgetfulness and karmi food. If the temple operates a restaurant during 
school hours that provides simple and reasonably priced meals, parents can have the option of sending money 
rather than lunch. This also solves the problem of prasadam for, teachers, who attend the full morning program 
and have no time to cook for themselves or their families. One final note - it is almost impossible to insist on a 
full morning program without a definite arrangement for breakfast. 

The advantages of providing meals are: 

• All students are guaranteed to have the proper nutrition for learning. 

• It is much easier to have a full morning program. Who is going to cook and pack a lunch at three in the 
morning? 

• The teachers don't have to worry about providing for their own meals: 

• The students can be trained to control their senses through regulation of eating. Prasadam sharing together 
is an ideal situation for encouraging loving relationships between devotees. 

The problems of meals are money' and organization . Ingredients and supplies can take a lot of the tuition 
money. In addition, the school will probably have to pay the cooks or provide for them in some way. A day 
school that provides breakfast and lunch can find these costing one half to two thirds of the tuition. Most 
schools can have a garden at least part of the year. This provides a good, educational experience for the children 
as a bonus to the inexpensive, organic produce. 



Enforcement 

W e have stated several times that all standards must be enforceable and enforced. Unenforced standards are 
like a fence with a big hole in it - someone will wander in and fall into the pool. 

Enforcement is a never-ending battle. Teachers and administrators should have a clear understanding of all rules 
and the consequences for breaking them. All such consequences should be appropriate and effective. 
Consequences should increase with repeated violations. 

Deal with all such problems in a kind and non-defensive way. Explain that you are simply enforcing the 
standards agreed upon at the time of enrolment. You may or may not agree with all of them, but it is your duty 
to enforce them. Never, never, knowingly allow a student to violate an established standard because you feel the 
violation is insignificant, or you don't wish to make an issue of it. Such cowardly action is in the mode of 
passion. Yes, this duty is difficult and unpleasant, but the result is like nectar. If teachers find that students are 
constantly violating a school standard, perhaps the standard needs to be re-evaluated. Or, if the standard is 
determined to be necessary, fair, and practical, the students and/or parents may need periodic education and 
inspiration about its importance. 



What can you do about deviations from the standards? Students who violate the dress code several times can be 
sent home to change their clothes. Parents who allow their child to listen to rock music should first be gently re- 
minded, then given a notice of possible suspension, and then a notice of suspension until the situation is 
rectified. Food cooked by non-devotees, brought by students to school, can be packed up and sent home. 

Some situations may require extreme action. All ISKCON educational institutions must have standards that 
demand following the four principles of no eating meat, fish or eggs, no gambling, no intoxication, and no illicit 
sex. Students who break these rules should be expelled. They should not be re-admitted for at least one year, 
and only if they have demonstrated rectification. You should have some definite guidelines for male/female 
association for older students in addition to "no illicit sex". In general, boys and girls over age ten should never 
be alone together. Each school must decide how to deal with such situations. 

In addition to the above gross sinful activities, students cannot steal, cheat, lie, or blaspheme. Of course, there 
are degrees of such actions, and the age and situation of the individual child have to be taken into account. 
However, some provision for suspension and expulsion should be understood for severe or repeated offenses in 
these areas. 



Part Four 



Chapter 9 



Standards for Early 
Morning Sadhana 



Drops of Nectar 



consciousness, 



W hatever is done in Krsna 
knowingly or unknowingly, will have its effect. 
Children who bow down or try to vibrate Krsna's 
names or clap during kirtana are actually 
accumulating so much in their bank account of 
Krsna consciousness. Fire will act, whether one is a 
child or an adult. If a child touches fire, the fire will 
burn. The fire does not say, "Oh, I will not burn 
him. He is a child and does not know." No, the fire 
will always act as fire. Similarly, Krsna is the 
supreme spirit, and if a child partakes in Krsna 
consciousness, he will be affected. Krsna will act, 
whether the child knows or does not know. (Path 
of Perfection, Chapter Six) 

Your idea to start a nursery school in New 
Vrindaban is very good proposal and you may 
immediately try for it by cooperatively consulting 
amongst yourselves how to do it. But one thing, we 
are teaching bhakti by practical attendance and by 
decreasing playing desire or drive, If the children 
simply do as their elders are doing, that is, regularly 
attending mangala-arati, rising early, chanting, 
eating prasadam, looking at books, worshiping the 
deity, like that, then automatically they will become 
trained up in right way and there is no need for 
special program for education. Children will always 
do as they see others doing, so if by the good 
association of their parents and the other older 
persons, they will come out nicely fixed in Krsna 
consciousness, and because they are not spoiled by 
an artificial standard of sense gratification, they will 
think that performing austerities is great fun, just 
like in India we see the young brahmacaris are sent 
out to beg for their spiritual master to teach them 
humility and non-attachment, and they spend the 
whole day in the hot sun and come back at night, 
take a handful of rice, and sleep without blankets on 
the hard floor - and they take this type of life as very 



much enjoyable and great fun. This is how we train 
our children in Krsna consciousness, just be keeping 
them always attending our regular program and 
associating with Krsna devotees, teaching them in 
spiritual realization by giving them the idea that 
sacrifice and tapasya for achieving the highest goal 
of life is a very nice way of life. Not that we shall 
give them many games for playing, these so-called 
scientific methods of learning are artificial, 
unnecessary, and on the whole I do not have much 
trust in this Montessori system or any other such 
system of teaching. Your idea for having altars to 
train the children in deity worship is very nice. 
(Letter to Satyabhama, February 28, 1972) 

The children should be trained in early rising, 
attending mangala-arati, some elementary 
education: arithmetic, alphabet, some of our books, 
like that. They should go to bed by 8 p.m. and rise 
by 4 a.m. for mangala-arati, getting 8 hours sleep. If 
they take 8 hours sleep, they will not fall asleep 
during aratl When they get up they should wash 
with a little warm water, at least three times wash 
face. They may sleep one hour in the afternoon and 
there is no harm. Encourage them to chant as much 
japa as possible, but there is no question of force or 
punishment. If there is need you may shake your 
finger at them but never physical punishment is 
allowed. Try as far as possible to discipline them 
with love and affection, so that they develop a taste 
for austerity of life and think it great fun to serve 
Krsna in many ways. Rising early and mangala-arati 
this is enough austerity. Besides that, let them learn 
something, chant, dance, eat as much prasadam as 
they like, and do not mind if they have playful 
nature - let them also play and run, that is natural. 
It is nice if they eat often - if children overeat it 
doesn't matter, that is no mistake. Boys and girls 
should be educated separately. (Letter to 

Aniruddha, January 10, 1972) 

So far the children are concerned they should know 
simply four things: 1. Simply think of Krsna always, 
2. become Krsna's devotee, 3. offer Krsna worship, 



4. offer Krsna obeisances. These four things should 
be taught and everything else will follow nicely and 
they will be learned persons. Give them nice food, 
let them play. Some can be cowherd boys, some can 
be cows, like that. Play and take food and be Krsna 
conscious. As soon as they begin playing they will 
be inspired, only one has to direct how to play, 
that's all. They should attend the regular aratis and 
dance before the deities, just like the children are 
doing in Los Angeles, and there should not be 
separate special aratis for the children, although 
they may also learn how to do aratl In the class 
before one picture. They must all go to bed by nine 
p.m. and arise at four a.m. for mangala-arati, and in 
daytime a little rest. (Letter to Satsvarupa, June 16, 
1972) 

We should concentrate on training these children 
up in Krsna consciousness, not so much by formal, 
academic education - a little reading, writing, 
mathematics, that's all - but more by giving them 
facility to follow the examples of the older devotees 
in the regular Krsna conscious program, namely, 
rising early, arati, chanting, reading, street 
sankirtana, preaching, distributing literature - like 
that. These children can be trained in that way, by 
participating in all of these activities throughout the 
day, and always the focus of attention will be on 
Krsna. So you kindly see that these programs are 
carried on nicely, that is, in the matter of our 
routine program, and let the children learn in that 
way. Not much time should be wasted giving so 
much academic knowledge, a little reading and 
writing, that's all. Let them be able to read our 
books very nicely, and that will be their higher 
education. Keep them always happy in Krsna 
consciousness, and do not try to force or punish or 
they will get the wrong idea. By and by, if they are 
satisfied in this way, they will all grow up to be first- 
class preachers and devotees. (Letter to Satsvarupa, 
February 16, 1972) 

Prabhupada: Guru says there are four principles to 
be followed they should be taught in that way. No 
illicit sex, no gambling, no meat-eating, no 
intoxication. Guru says that you chant at least 
sixteen that should be taught. Rise early, rise early 
in the morning, that should be taught. So whatever 
guru says, you have to teach them perfectly, from 
childhood; then there will be no deviation when 
they are grown-up. (Room Conversation, Paris, July 
31, 1976) 

I am an old man of seventy-four years old, and here 
is a child, one year old. (Child making noises, 



sounds like japa) He is trying to... Brahmananda: 
Yes. He's reaching. Prabhupada: 
(Chuckles) He is seeing mother's. You see? 
Therefore such child, they are all fortunate child. 
You see? He is learning automatically how to chant, 
how to keep the beads. So it is very nice that you 
have got tendency for Krsna consciousness, and this 
is the duty of father and mother, to raise children in 
that Krsna consciousness so that this child can be 
saved from further bondage of birth and death.... 
If we train... Just this child is dancing. This child 
is trying to chant Hare Krsna with beads. Simply 
they are to be instructed. They must have the 
association. Then there will be a new growth of 
population, not like cats and dogs, but actually 
demigods, devata. Demigods means devotees of 
Krsna. (Prabhupada's Lectures, General, June 22, 
1969) 

Take the children to the temple every day and bring 
them up in Krsna consciousness, and when they are 
old enough you may send them to our new school 
in Dallas.... Simply engage them in our regular 
program of routine rising early, cleansing, chanting, 
eating Krsna prasada, looking at books, street 
sankirtana, like that, and let them associate nicely 
with other devotees in such program daily, and 
automatically they will be trained up nicely in Krsna 
consciousness. (Letter to Harsarani, February 28, 
1972) 

Regarding sending children to gurukula, that is also 
optional, not compulsory. The most important 
things are that you follow very carefully all of the 
rules and regulations such as rising early, and 
having mangala-arati and classes, etc. and that you 
chant at least 16 rounds daily without fail. These 
things are most essential for your spiritual 
advancement and then everything will be alright. 
(Letter to Tirthariga Dasa, March 14, 1975) 

Being called by the spiritual master, the student 
should study the Vedic mantras regularly. Every 
day, before beginning his studies and at the end of 
his studies, the disciple should respectfully offer 
obeisances unto the spiritual master. (Srimad- 
Bhagavatam, 7.12.4) 

Simply follow the program of the elders, let the 
children associate as much as possible with the 
routine Krsna conscious program, and when the 
others go out for working and business matters, the 
children can be given classes as you describe. They 
can learn our method of Krsna consciousness by 
rising early, cleansing, plus knowledge of Sanskrit, 



English, a little mathematics, history, geography. 
(Letter to Aniruddha, March 7, 1972) 



J. his chapter describes the minimum requirements 
for the morning sadhana program. The non- 
essential features can be changed according to time, 
place, and circumstance. 

These guidelines were written to aid the adult who 
supervises gurukula students during morning 
sadhana. The general nature of the programs and 
specific details for instructing students in these 
programs were written for adults who have a wide 
range of experience with Krsna consciousness and 
teaching. We hope that even long-time gurukula 
teachers will gain inspiration from this section. 



Mangala-arati Kirtana 

1 he mangala-arati kirtana should take place during 

the one and a half hours before sunrise. Children 
and adult(s) should chant in a room or section of a 
room that is specifically designated as a temple. An 
attractive table, stand, or altar should be the focal 
point of the temple room. The altar should have a 
picture of the Pafica-tattva (Lord Caitanya and His 
associates), a picture of Prabhupada, and the adult's 
or child's spiritual master if relevant. Students who 
have not yet established a personal relationship with 
a spiritual master should worship Srila Prabhupada. 
There may also be deities on the altar, provided that 
the worship is reverent and regulated. Questions 
about deity worship in general can be asked of the 
pujaris at an ISKCON temple. 

There should be responsive chanting of "Sri Gurv- 
astka," by Srila Visvanatha CakravartI Thakura, then 
the two "Srila Prabhupada Pranati" mantras, then 
the "Panca-tattva maha-mantra", and then the "Hare 
Krsna maha-mantra". Other mantras, such as 
"Arunodaya-kirtana" by Bhaktivinoda Thakura or 
Narottama dasa Thakura's "Nama-sarikirtana" may 
also be chanted responsively. However, it is 
essential that the "Hare Krsna maha-mantra" be 
prominent. In a fifteen minute kirtana, it should be 
chanted for at least five minutes. 

The chanting can be accompanied by hand clapping, 
karatala (cymbal) playing, mrdanga drum, and 



harmonium. The students can clap and play 
instruments if they can play them properly and also 
continue to chant. Students may lead the responsive 
chanting if they are serious and competent, 
regardless of age. 

During the chanting, the spiritual master and the 
Lord should be offered arati. Ideally, the offering 
should consist of incense, ghee lamp, water in a 
conch-shell, handkerchief, flower, and fan(s). If this 
is not possible, the offering can consist of incense, 
flower, and fan(s). Please consult with the temple 
pujaris if there are questions about offering arati. 
When the program is not in a temple with formally 
installed deities, a responsible and trained student 
can sometimes offer the arati. 

The most important training for the student during 
mangala-arati is his participation in the chanting. 
This cannot be forced with threats or punishment, 
but he should be expected and encouraged to 
participate. First, the student has to know the 
mantras. Children who can read can follow during 
the arati; those who cannot, need to be taught at 
another time. Many students will spontaneously 
chant during the kirtana. These students should not 
be ignored. Periodically look at them and smile 
when you see them chanting. Sometimes take them 
by the hand and dance with them. Make a point of 
praising them outside of kirtana time for their 
determined and blissful chanting. Statements such 
as, "When we chant we show how much we love 
Krsna," and, "Surely you will go back to Godhead if 
you continue chanting with such enthusiasm", are 
very encouraging. You may wish to refer to Srila 
Prabhupada's letters or hear from disciples who had 
intimate contact with him to learn from his example 
how he encouraged us in that way. 

Other students are morose in kirtana. They may 
stand still, staring at the floor. They may lean 
against the wall, or sit on the floor. A student who 
is old enough to be in gurukula must be expected to 
stand respectfully during kirtana, unless he is sick. 
Under no circumstances should a gurukula student 
lie down in the temple room, suck his finger or 
clothes there, play with toys during kirtana, eat, or 
talk about anything other than emergencies such as 
using the bathroom. Students who engage in such 
behavior should be quietly told the proper 

standard. If they persist, they should be removed 
from the temple room. It is best to instruct them 
outside of the temple room, so as not to disturb the 
deities and other devotees. If the child continues to 
be rebellious and disrespectful, he should remain 



outside the temple room for several minutes, until 
he is able to enter in a proper mood. 

Children should not be removed from the temple 
room if their general behavior is respectful, but 
they are not chanting. Nor should they be punished 
for this, even verbally. It is the responsibility of the 
adult in charge, however, to help them train their 
mind and senses to chant the holy name. Stand 
directly next to or behind the child. If there are 
several children like this, you may work with 
different children on different days, never 
completely ignoring anyone, or else you may try to 
help them one after another. Every time there is a 
response in the chanting, chant "with" the child. 
You may chant near his ear, put your ear by his 
mouth, or look at his face. This should be done in a 
loving and somewhat playful mood. Try to 
communicate your enthusiasm for chanting to the 
child. 

The child may require this help daily for several 
weeks until he begins to acquire his own taste for 
the name. Be patient. This is especially true for 
young children who are not accustomed to daily 
kirtana 

or any age student who had some previous negative 
experience with it. 

If you find your student(s) having a persistent lack 
of enthusiasm for chanting after giving them much 
personal attention in the kirtana, over several weeks, 
it is wise to also work with them at another time. 
Have a kirtana with just them and you. They chant, 
and you respond. You chant and they respond. You 
can try this once a week or so, for ten or fifteen 
minutes, until the students carry over their chanting 
to the regular kirtana. 

When you do see your student happily chanting, 
please continue with guidance and praise. Your 
students will always be grateful for your gift of love 
for Krsna's holy names. 

We should mention that some parents have success 
with uninspired children by tricking or bribing 
them to chant. One father offered his eleven year 
old son a gift if he would dance enthusiastically and 
chant one time during the kirtana. The son did so 
for the sake of the prize, but then realized that he 
actually did like to chant and dance! He has 
retained his enthusiasm for many years, without any 
need of further incentives. We may not endorse 
such devices as a regular policy, but rather parents 
and teachers have some freedom to "judge by the 
result," for their particular case. 



In summary, the adult who supervises students 
during kirtana has the duty of training them both in 
proper respectful behavior and chanting. This 

training must stem from the love of the adult for the 
child as spirit soul, wanting that child to serve the 
Lord, Sri Krsna. 



Japa 
Chanting 



essence 



of 




The 

Krsna consciousness 

is certainly the 

chanting of the Hare 

Krsna mantra. So it is 

also the essence of the 

gurukula training. 

Without a very firm 

and enlivening japa program, no one can experience 

the higher taste necessary to give up fruitive 

activities. 

The major, and perhaps obvious, requirement for 
the teacher is to have been regularly chanting over 
many years. The teacher should personally accept 
that his japa is his lifeline back to godhead, the most 
important instruction of his spiritual master, and the 
underlying melody in the symphony of his 
devotional activities. His japa class will soon 
become the highlight of the day. 

Before starting a japa class, the teacher will be wise 
to examine his own japa. You could start by reading 
Satsvarupa Maharaja's Japa Reform Notebook or Sri 
Namamrta. Then analyse your own japa for 
mechanics and mood. How fast or slow is each 
round? Are you fingering the beads correctly? Is 
your pronunciation consistently clear? Do you 
always say the entire mantra? Are you easily 
distracted and prone to engage in conversation? Is 
sleep a problem? Do you have a prayerful attitude, 
crying out in humility for unconditional service? 

All the above is definitely required for the japa 
instructor, who has the position of instructing guru. 
At least the teacher has to be striving for such 
offenseless chanting, and have been steadily 
chanting for many years. The teacher must be 
completely convinced that his japa is the most 
important instruction of his spiritual master, being 



the life and soul of his devotional service. Then it is 
possible to infuse the students with the same 
standard, even from the very beginning. 

Japa must be taught. Teach the children how to 
pronounce clearly, how to finger their beads if they 
use them, how to chant at a comfortable speed and 
"loudly enough so that they and the person next to 
them can hear". Make sure that they breathe 
between words or mantras so they don't "swallow" a 
word. And, not least in importance, remove all 
distractions, just as you would do for an important 
academic class. Do not allow talking, playing, 
silliness, or other disturbances. Try to encourage 
those with little taste by this conducive atmosphere, 
kind help in the above-mentioned areas, and 
inspiring preaching. 

Your students will greatly appreciate this concern 
and help. They may enliven you by voluntarily 
chanting a fixed number of rounds at age seven or 
eight, or asking you if they "may" chant more japa 
during recess. One eight-year-old girl gave her 
mother great distress by chanting sixteen rounds a 
day. She didn't want to eat or sleep! We worked 
out a more reasonable program for her, but this 
desire is not uncommon. This is the sweet 
transcendental fruit of the japa teacher. 

During japa class, just start chanting and then 
everyone joins until it's time to stop. Sometimes, 
however, you may want to first read about the holy 
name, or have some philosophical discussion. Once 
japa has started, there should be no interruptions 
except for emergencies. Students are expected to 
use the bathroom either before or after japa, and to 
have a tissue on hand if they need to blow their 
nose. Although the children should not be forced, 
verbally or physically, to chant, they are not 
permitted to fight, play, talk, walk around, or 
distract others. Under no circumstances may a 
student lie down (unless he is sick, in which case he 
probably shouldn't go to school that day), put 
anything in his mouth, or eat. 

Whether or not a child should chant on beads is a 
very individual thing. Watch each child closely and 
see if he is fingering each bead properly. A 
particularly restless and distracted child may 
immediately become excellent at japa upon 
receiving beads. Another may play or skip beads yet 
chant nicely orally. Until about age 9-10, please 
have a very casual attitude about whether or not 
beads are used. It is common for a student, on his 
own, to chant on beads until he's finished one 
round, hand you his beads, and then continue 



orally. You may keep all students' beads in a bag, 
distributing and collecting them daily, so they don't 
get lost. 

If you are chanting with one or two children, they 
should sit by you, at least until they are fixed 
enough in their own desire that you have complete 
confidence in their steady chanting. If you are 
chanting with more students, it is generally best to 
have them sit with you in a circle so that you can 
see and help each of them. This also allows you to 
maintain order with a large group. 

The child's position in the circle can be crucial to 
his ability to concentrate. Some children only fix 
their minds when they sit next to the adult, others 
may sit next to him for a few minutes on a particular 
day, and then stay on the track for weeks. When a 
student is new to gurukula, have him sit close to 
you and make sure he is saying the whole mantra. If 
a child has trouble for a long time, you can assign 
one of the young students, say age 6, to sit next to 
him and help him. We would like to emphasize 
that students who have extreme difficulty even 
remembering the maha-mantra for months may 
eventually become lovers of the holy name with 
diligent practice. It will gradually become the art of 
the japa teacher to gauge the children's minute-to- 
minute progress without losing his own intensity of 
concentration and prayerful attitude towards the 
holy name. In fact, you may find these sessions 
with the children to be one of the easiest times to 
take shelter of japa. Often, the whole class seems to 
be swimming in ecstasy. 

Children who have difficulty with japa class can be 
dealt with in a similar fashion as what we have 
described under "Kirtana. " Students who are 
violating rules of behavior should definitely 

receive some punishment. You may make a note of 
"demerit points" and, after japa class, have the 
errant student stand in the corner for five minutes 
for each "point." A student who is extremely 
disruptive in spite of such a system needs to be 
removed from the japa class. He should not be 
allowed to play during this time, and you may want 
to have japa time later for him. These standards, 
again, are for behavior violations - playing, 

fighting, talking - not lack of chanting. 

Students who have a lack of desire for japa need 
encouragement, love, and help. In Appendix E is a 
large sheet with the maha-mantra in words and 
pictures. This sheet can be very helpful for young, 
new students, or those who have trouble 



concentrating. Some students will chant if inspired 
by incentives and tricks. You may give them a star 
or sticker if they chant nicely. It is amazing how 
children can become initially motivated in this way. 
Then, when they chant with such motives, they 
realize the true nectar of chanting, and the external 
motives become unnecessary. Srila Prabhupada 
often instructed the teachers to trick the children 
into happily obeying and engaging in spiritual life. 
Be creative, light-hearted, and loving in your 
approach. # 

An example of one novel incentive for very young 
students is a "japa race". The children sit in a line, 
and, when you point to one for nice chanting, he 
leaps forward. Whoever gets to the picture of Lord 
Caitanya (or whatever goal is available) first, "wins" 
that game. Several games can be completed in the 
twenty minutes. Obviously, this is unsuitable for a 
temple room with many adults, but can give you an 
idea of the many possibilities. 

As far as the duration of japa, it can be a grievous 
mistake for children who have not yet fully 
demonstrated a strong personal desire for japa to 
determine the time of their japa period by having 
them finish a certain number of rounds. 
Unfortunately, this can encourage the children to 
chant sloppily, cheat, and develop bad habits. 
Chanting a set amount of rounds should be reserved 
for older children, about twelve years or more, who 
have chanted steadily every day for at least six 
months. Otherwise, students should be expected to 
chant for at least twenty minutes. If they are 
chanting on beads and wish to chant a fixed number 
of rounds, they should still chant for the full twenty 
minutes if they finish early. Students who are five 
years old and new to spiritual training, may chant 
for only ten or fifteen minutes for the first month or 
so of gurukula. If your japa atmosphere is very 
sweet, they may want to chant for the full twenty 
minutes anyway. 

Although twenty minutes is a minimum 
requirement, students over age seven should be able 
to chant for forty-five minutes or even an hour 
without difficulty. If you can do this, it is 
preferable. However, it is much better for a student 
to chant japa for twenty minutes with full 
enthusiasm than for an hour grudgingly. If you 
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period than they are able to participate in, the 
students can do some quiet activity during the 
remainder of japa time. Such activity should be 
directly related to Krsna if possible. If you have a 
large number of small children, it might be more 
considerate of the other adults if you do not stay in 
the temple room after the students finish their japa. 
Under no conditions should students eat, lie down, 
make excessive noise, run, put fingers or objects in 
their mouth, or be in any way disrespectful in the 
temple room when their japa time is over. Students 
who need to eat or rest should do so elsewhere. 

One final note of caution is in order. If you feel that 
the training described above would be an intolerable 
intrusion on your own japa time, please do not train 
gurukula students during japa. Srila Prabhupada 
instructed the gurukula teachers that they could 
indeed hear their japa and at the same time instruct 
and help the students. Therefore, by the grace of 
Srila Prabhupada it is certainly possible. However, 
not all adults have the temperament for this service. 
Please be honest with yourself. Japa training is the 
most important part of the students' education, and 
requires much sacrifice and commitment. 



Bhagavatam Class 



1 he daily Bhagavatam class should consist of 
responsive chanting of Bhaktivinoda Thakura's "Jaya 
Radha-Madhava". A verse should be read 
responsively in Sanskrit. The Sanskrit and English 
word-for-word translation is then chanted 
responsively. The verse and purport is then read, 
and the speaker should discuss the main points with 
reference to Srila Prabhupada's instructions. The 
discussion should be at least ten minutes long. If 
possible, have some time for questions, especially 
involving the students. The daily class should 
generally cover one verse and purport in 
chronological order. Other books should not be 
substituted, although it is nice to read sections from 
Srila Prabhupada's other books that add to the 
points in that day's verse. 

On major and minor Vaisnava festivals, a special 
reading may be added to or substituted for the daily 



Paying Attention in Bhagavatam Class 



by Sri Rama Dasa 



Question: How do I 
pay attention in Srimad- 
Bhagavatam class if I have 
to watch an asrama of eight 
boys at the same time? 

Answer: Many 

difficult situations can be 
conquered by regulation. 
Behavior of the asrama 
in class must become habit 
and your controlling the 
asrama must also become 
habit - like the eye blinks 
at regular intervals without 
conscious effort. 

Make sure the children 
know exactly what to do 
and what's expected of 
them beforehand so there's 
no need for speculation on 
their part. They should sit 
in regular places, the same 
every day; know that they 
must pay attention to the 
Sanskrit because they 
might be called on to 
chant; understand that they 
must keep their hands to 
themselves and try to sit 
still. 



"Order breeds habit". If 
they have a well organized 
standard to follow, every 
day, very clearly, it will 
become a steady routine 
which is adhered to 
without much thought. 

For the teacher, the act of 
discipline must also 
become habitual. Just as 
the students know exactly 
what is permitted and what 
is not, the teacher must 
have his mind made up 
beforehand as to what 
point he must exercise 
active control over 
misbehaving children. If 
this kind of decision is not 
made in advance, then the 
teacher must expend quite 
a bit of distracting mental 
effort each time a student 
moves out of line. 



then I would have to stop 
him! Oh no. Now Kesava 
just poked Puri. If he does 
that one more, no, two 
more times, then I'll have 
to do something." 

Can anyone pay attention 
to the Bhagavatam with all 
that decision making going 
on in the head? 

In this case, as in most 
others involving discipline, 
the best work is the work 
done in preparation. If the 
teacher lays the proper 
groundwork for himself 
and his students and he 
can make his reactions to 
the children's behavior 
pretty much automatic, he 
stands a good chance of 
being mentally divorced 
from the everyday work of 
keeping watch over the 
asrama whilst hearing the 
Srima d-Bhaga va tarn . 



verse. A nice booklet, "Daily Devotions and 
Meditations", available from Kelilalita Devi DasT of 
Berkeley ISKCON, has special readings for all 
festivals. During the morning Bhagavatam class, 
make sure that students aren't distracted by playing, 
talking, coloring or service. If the teacher himself is 
enthusiastic to listen, there is no doubt that the 
students can gradually be trained to be attentive 
listeners who can sit still, pay attention, and 
remember what they've heard. Every day, as soon as 
possible after class, ask two or three students, on a 
rotating basis, what they remember from class. To 
remind students to listen, occasionally lean over and 
whisper to a child, "What did he just say?" 

We do not want students to be distracted by 
garlands, knitting, drawing, and so on in the same 
way that we would not allow these things in 



"Should I stop him from 

pulling threads from the 

bottom of his dhoti? Well, 

that's not really so bad. If 

he were pulling the elastic 

strings from his socks, now 

academic classes. Older students may take notes, 
while even the youngest five-year-old can copy the 
Sanskrit and English verse. All students should 
have a notepad and writing implement. The 
important element in these notes is that the student 
is listening to the class. Please do not make any 
point of spelling, handwriting, or grammar. In fact, 
young children who are just learning to read and so 
use their own "invented spelling" may take excellent 
notes. You may have to ask them to translate them 
for you afterward, though! In addition to taking 
notes, students should be able to ask intelligent 
questions, and make thoughtful comments. 



You'll be delightedly surprised at how nicely the 
students hear when they are expected to! 
Bhagavatam can become an exciting event if we help 
our children to learn concentration and control of 
the mind. Perhaps most importantly, the teacher 
has to thoughtfully consider the points under 
discussion and find such transcendental topics 
exciting himself. 



Your student(s) should sit near you during class 



unless he has demonstrated over a period of time 
that he is responsible and attentive during class. 
Please do not allow talking, playing, lying down, 
eating, running, fighting, putting fingers and objects 
in their mouth, or other such behavior . Just as 
during kirtana and japa, such behavior deserves 
time out of the temple room or in the corner. Any 
child old enough to be in gurukula can be 
disciplined in this way. It should also be obvious 
that the supervising adult should follow the same 
general guidelines as the students - that is, listening 
to class without distractions. 



Guidelines for Breakfast 
Prasada 



by the time of graduation and based on those long- 
term goals, schools should develop a year-by-year 
curriculum that guides its daily classroom teaching. 
An academic teacher will, therefore, have written 
material at his disposal that tells him what and how 
much he is expected to teach during each school 
year. But what do our asrama teachers have to 
guide them? How much do we expect them to 
teach in a year? What, if anything, do we expect 
our children to learn by the time they graduate? 
Schools should consider these points and conclude 
that asrama teachers also need a curriculum - an 
asrama curriculum. 



Asrama Teachers Should 
Teach 



1 he children should sit quietly, say the prasadam 

prayer, and offer obeisances. Different children may 
take turns serving whenever possible. Children are 
taught to eat with their right hand and never waste. 
Establish a rule, such as: all children must have one 
cup of milk, one muffin, a tablespoon of cereal and a 
piece of fruit. If children ask for more, they must 
finish it at that meal. Don't make them eat anything 
burnt, spoiled, or overly spicy. There should be a 
rule of quiet talking only, or no talking at all, except 
to raise hands for seconds or request a certain 
preparation. Many teachers like to play a tape 
during prasadam time. 

A bucket and cloth should be available for children 
to wash their places when they are done. If 
individual metal plates are used, the children should 
be taught how to wash their own. 

* * * 



1 oo often an asrama teacher feels himself a "kid- 
herdsman" rather than a teacher, as he attempts his 
thankless task of efficiently pushing students 
through routine daily activities. To combat this 
unsatisfying situation, I suggest asrama teachers 
increase the training aspect of their dealing with 
the students by making one of their main services 
the teaching of specific asrama skills. 

Doing so will be good for a teacher's relationship 
with his students as well. Children usually don't 
have the conceptual abilities needed to base a deep 
relationship with their teacher solely on the value 
of a teacher's Krsna conscious preaching. But 
because childhood is the age for learning, and 
because children usually do want to learn, a child's 
relationship with his teacher naturally develops 
when his teacher teaches. Younger students, 
especially, often perceive a teacher's affection only 
through practical care - and the teaching of specific 
skills. 



The Need for an Asrama 
Curriculum 

by Bhurijana Dasa 

It is clear in my mind that each school must set 
written academic goals that students should achieve 



When and Where to Teach 

1 he time to teach an asrama curriculum is not 
when the child actually uses the skills. Don't teach 
a child how to brush his teeth during the harried 



time before mangala-arati, and don't teach him how 
to offer flowers in the midst of the excitement of 
parting altar curtains. The prime function of the 
asrama teacher during temple times is to set a good 
example of enthusiastic chanting and hearing - and 
of course, to keep basic order. A separate teaching 
time is needed to impart most asrama skills. I 
recommend that the asrama teacher hold, at a 
specific time each day, a class in asrama skills. The 
time the asrama class is taught is flexible and the 
place will be determined by the specific skill taught. 
Learning how to offer flowers at guru-puja may 
require the class be taught in the temple; learning to 
neatly put on a dhoti may necessitate the asrama 
room be the classroom; and learning to carefully 
brush one's teeth may demand the washroom as the 
learning area. 

An asrama class is especially important for younger 
students who should develop proper habits in their 
formative years. They, too, by Krsna's 

arrangement, are especially eager to learn. Of 
course six-year-old students will need different 
skills taught to them than twelve-year-olds, and 
even sixteen-year-olds may need reminding or re- 
teaching of basic skills. Older students will also 
benefit from becoming instructors of skills they've 
already mastered. 



A Word 

Reinforcement 



on 



Positive 



W hen a child offers flowers correctly in guru- 
puja, compliment him on his behavior . When he 
treats a guest properly or brushes his teeth carefully, 
send a note home to his parents. These simple 
techniques that help make appropriate behavior 
an integral part of a person's behavior are called 
positive reinforcement. Positive reinforcement is 
the most effective way to train a child within the 
actual situation wherein he is being called upon to 
exhibit what he's learned. 



Don't think of positive reinforcement as flattery, or 
the simple commendation cards, stars, or sweets 
that are often given to the children as bribery. 
Rather, when giving positive reinforcement, try to 
sincerely search for and appreciate a child's good 
qualities and activities. Let the positive 

reinforcement come directly from the appreciation. 
And one should appreciate a child's good behavior 
! Appreciation of good behavior fosters further 
good behavior as well as deepens one's 

relationship with the child. 

Keep in mind that problem children require more 
positive reinforcement. Positively acknowledge 
attempts at improvement, even if the attempts 
appear feeble. See the good within each student, 
as we wish Krsna to see the good within us. Then, 
within a positive framework, chastisement and 
correction are extremely effective. 

In Summary 

Students need to learn asrama skills. Asrama 

teachers, to truly be teachers and to solidify 
relationships with students, need to teach asrama 
skills. The time to teach the skills is not during 
the crucial times when the student is using them- 
special asrama classes are more effective. When 
the student is actually using the skill, positive 
reinforcement is the most useful method for 
teaching proper behavior . The age of the child 
determines which skills need teaching, and the 
specific skills taught determine the place of 
teaching. 



Three basic methods of positive reinforcement are 
generally used: 



Verbal ("You really were singing in guru-puja 

today") 

Non-verbal (A smile, pat on the back, or wink to 

indicate you appreciate the good behavior ). 

Back-up ("I've been watching you. You've 

brushed your teeth so carefully this week that 

I'm going to send a note home to your parents.") 



Chapter 10 



Overview of Academics by 

Subject Area 



Drops of Nectar 



IN ow I very much appreciate your activities for 
conducting our school to the highest standard of 
Krsna consciousness behavior and I consider your 
work the most important in the society because you 
are shaping the future generation of our Krsna 
consciousness preachers, and this is not any small 
thing. So I am depending very much upon you all 
to assist Lord Caitanya in fulfilling His mission for 
saving the human kind from very quickly gliding 
into hell. (Letter to Son and Daughters, June 20, 
1972) 

Just like these children are taking birth, father and 
mother Vaisnava... They are very fortunate. They 
are not ordinary children. Otherwise they would 
not have gotten this chance of chanting and dancing 
before deity and Vaisnava. They are not ordinary 
children. The parent must take care, very good care 
that they may not fall down. They have got the 
chance. Now train them to complete this Krsna 
consciousness. That is the duty of father and 
mother. (Prabhupada's Lectures, Srimad- 

Bhagavatam, January 5, 1974) 

When advancement of knowledge is applied in the 
service of the Lord, the whole process becomes 
absolute. The Personality of Godhead and His 
transcendental name, fame, glory, etc., are all non- 
different from Him. Therefore, all the sages and 
devotees of the Lord have recommended that the 
subject matter of art, science, philosophy, physics, 
chemistry, psychology and all other branches of 
knowledge should be wholly and solely applied in 
the service of the Lord. Art, literature, poetry, 
painting, etc., may be used in glorifying the Lord. 
The fiction writers, poets and celebrated literateurs 
are generally engaged in writing of sensuous 
subjects, but if they turn towards the service of the 



Lord they can describe the transcendental pastimes 
of the Lord. Valmiki was a great poet, and similarly 
Vyasadeva is a great writer, and both of them have 
absolutely engaged themselves in delineating the 
transcendental activities of the Lord and by doing so 
have become immortal. Similarly, science and 
philosophy also should be applied in the service of 
the Lord. There is no use presenting dry speculative 
theories for sense gratification. Philosophy and 
science should be engaged to establish the glory of 
the Lord. Advanced people are eager to understand 
the Absolute Truth through the medium of science, 
and therefore a great scientist should endeavor to 
prove the existence of the Lord on a scientific basis. 
Similarly, philosophical speculations should be 
utilized to establish the Supreme Truth as sentient 
and all-powerful. Similarly, all other branches of 
knowledge should always be engaged in the service 
of the Lord. In the Bhagavad-gita also the same is 
affirmed. All "knowledge" not engaged in the 
service of the Lord is but nescience. Real utilization 
of advanced knowledge is to establish the glories of 
the Lord, and that is the real import. Scientific 
knowledge engaged in the service of the Lord and all 
similar activities are all factually hari-kirtana, or 
glorification of the Lord. (Srimad-Bhagavatam, 
1.5.22, purport) 

Our students should be taught English and Sanskrit 
so in the future they can read our books. That will 
make them MA, PHD. That much I want. Other 
things are external. And their behavior and char- 
acter must also be most upstanding. (Letter to 
Jagadisa, April 6, 1977) 

Indian Man: Is this a government-recognized col- 
lege now? 

Prabhupada: No. Government recognition means 
we have to abide by the orders of government. We 
cannot teach Bhagavad-gita only or Bhagavatam. 
But our aim is to teach... We have got another 
school in Dallas for small children. There we are 
Sanskrit, teaching Sanskrit and English. Yes. 



Prof. Cumbridge: Yes. But did you yourself study 
Sanskrit at Vrndavana or...? 

Prabhupada: No. We had studied Sanskrit in 
school, colleges. In our time, Sanskrit was com- 
pulsory. In our days. Nowadays, I don't think so... 
Indian Man: I, I also had compulsory. 
Prabhupada: Sanskrit compulsory and additional 
there was Sanskrit. So I took both, compulsory and 
additional. 

Prof. Cumbridge: I see. 

Prabhupada: Up to my I.A., I regularly studied 
Sanskrit, and in my B. A., I gave up Sanskrit. I read 
history, (laughs) No. Not in B.A. B.A., my com- 
bination was economics and philosophy. In I. A. I 
was intermediate, IA. I had history and Sanskrit. 
(Interview, London, September 12, 1973) 

Gurukuh education should be trained up for their 
character. I have already mentioned in the Srimad- 
Bhagavatam. Simply they should be able to read our 
books in English and Sanskrit, and explain. (Letter 
to Gopala Krsna Dasa, June 24, 1976) 

You should teach the children perfectly Sanskrit and 
English instead of spoiling time and money. The 
children cannot pronounce correctly the Sanskrit. 
Let them read it correctly, that is wanted first. They 
must pronounce nicely English and Sanskrit. The 
English is no difficulty. If you can do this, then 
your education is all right. 

You may introduce contests, but if the children and 
also the older devotees cannot pronounce Sanskrit 
correctly, it is all a useless waste of time. (Letter to 
Aksobhya Dasa, September 3, 1974) 



1 his chapter is organized as follows for each 
subject: 

1. an explanation of suggested educational 
approaches, classroom structure, and general 
principles for the particular subject; 

2. the rationale behind our specific textbook 
suggestions; 

3. a chart showing the textbook suggestions for 
each grade; and 

4. consideration of alternate approaches and 
materials. 



Krsna Consciousness - 
Jnana 

Approaches 



W e can categorize spiritual education as jnana 

and vijnana - knowledge and practical application or 
experience. Srila Prabhupada put much greater 
stress on application - we are definitely a "learn by 
doing" movement. Therefore, when deciding on 
your spiritual "scope and sequence", give the 
children more than twice as much practice as 
theory. Of course, studying the sastra is also 
devotional service, because we are worshiping Krsna 
with our intelligence. Still, the children need to 
actually chant Hare Krsna, not just read that they 
should. 

Srila Prabhupada repeatedly instructed us to take 
our children to the morning program, and to have 
them do what the adults do as far as possible. This 
is not only important from a spiritual perspective, 
but will help to keep our children happy and 
satisfied in Krsna Consciousness. They will see 
themselves as part of the adult community, 
minimizing the "generation gap". If, for some 
temporary reason some or all of the children do not 
attend the morning program, its elements should be 
included in your curriculum. 

Besides the morning sadhana of arati, japa, greeting 
the deities when they are dressed for the day, guru- 
puja, and Bhagavatam class, the children should 
have an opportunity to perform some service 
outside of their schoolwork. They should also have 
opportunities to preach in various ways — harinama, 
book distribution, and prasadam distribution. The 
children should also participate in all Vaisnava 
festivals. 

(We mention the above about practice to put the 
following "academic" overview of Bhagavad-gita 
into proper perspective. The details of such practice 
were discussed in Chapter 9.) 



Grade 


Memory 


Group out- 
load 
readings* 


Individual 

reading and 

analysis 


Philosophy 


Sanskrit 


K-2 


"key" Gita 


Krsna Book, 


Caitanya 


Gita slokas 


Sanskrit Part 




slokas, Sri 


CC verses, 


Reader 


studied 


1 sect. 1 or 




Isopanisad, 


Ramayana 






alphabet 




Upadesamrta, 








program 




Brahma- 












Sarhhita 










3-5 


Gita slokas, 


Krsna Book, 


(start in 4th 


Gita slokas 


Sanskrit Part 




Sri Isopanisad, 


CC verses, 


grade) CC 


studied 


1 sections 1, 




Upadesamrta, 


Ramayana, 


stories, all 




2-8 




Brahma- 


Bhag verses 


children's 








Samhita 




Krsna 

conscious 

books 






6-8 


Gita slokas, 


Krsna Book, 


Bhag. stories, 


Bhakti-sastri: 


Sanskrit Part 




Sri Isopanisad, 


CC verses, 


Lilamrta 


Bhagavad-glta 


2 




Upadesamrta, 


Ramayana, 










Brahma- 


Bhag verses 




research 






Sarhhita 










9-10 


Sri Isopanisad, 


Krsna Book, 


Krsna Book, 


Bhakti-sastri: 


Optional 




Upadesamrta, 


all CC, 


CC verses and 


N.O.D. 


advanced 




Brahma- 


Ramayana, all 


purports 


Isopanisad, 


courses 




Sarhhita, 


Bhag. 




Upadesamrta, 






selected Bhag 






Brahma- 






verses (review 






Sarhhita 






Gita once a 












week) 






research 




11-12 


Sri Isopanisad, 


Krsna Book, 


Bhag. verse 


(optional) 


Optional 




Upadesamrta, 


all CC, 


and purports 


Bhakti- 


advanced 




Brahma- 


Ramayana, all 




vaibhava start 


courses 




Sarhhita, 


Bhag. 




Bhagavatam 






selected Bhag 












verses (review 






research 






Gita once a 












week) 











Please note: This is the minimum. Reading and/or study of other ISKCON publications can be included in 
the English and social studies courses, as well as by the asrama teacher or parent. 



* or listening to tape recordings of the same 
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Textbooks 

1 he major jnana studied in gurukula is Bhagavad- 
gita. We suggest that the study of Gita follow the 



classical approach. It is presented that way in detail 
in the scope and sequence. First, the student 
focuses on memorizing verses. Meaning is 
discussed in the most simple terms. At the end of 
elementary school, "junior high," students continue 
memorizing but now study meaning in depth. This 



is the beginning of the Bhakti-sastri course. Then, 
in high school, students relate the understanding to 
their personal situation by giving lectures or writing 
reports on various topics by researching in the Gita. 

Along with an exhaustive study of the Gita, students 
should also have a thorough understanding of 
Nectar of Devotion, Nectar of Instruction, and Sri 
Isopanisad. They follow the same program of 
memorization at an early age. These books are also 
covered in depth in the Bhakti-sastrl course, and 
used in personal study later. 

Srimad-Bhagavatam, Caitanya Caritamrta, and Krsna 
book need to be studied so the student at least has 
basic familiarity. Of course, they are attending 
Bhagavatam classes, but will not ordinarily get an 
opportunity to have an in-depth study of the entire 
work. From the beginning of school we can read 
these books out loud to the children. We also 
suggest that the students study the stories in upper 
elementary and junior high. In high school they 
should read these works in their entirety at least 
once. After finishing the Bhakti-sastrl course, 
students can start the Bhakti-vaibhava course which, 
for some students, may be finished in high school. 

Sanskrit can be considered part of this program, and 
is usually started as soon as the students have 
mastered basic English, or about second or third 
grade. Students who do not speak English as their 
native language should learn English instead of 
Sanskrit so they can read Prabhupada's books as he 
wrote them. English is also the "international 
language" oflSKCON. 

Students who are learning English as a second 
language can start Sanskrit once they have attained a 
rudimentary knowledge of English. We suggest that 
all students study enough Sanskrit - one to two 
years - to gain at least a beginning love and 
appreciation of the language. 



Charts 



See Chart 10-1 on (Previous Page). 



Alternatives 



It is theoretically possible to study Srila 
Prabhupada's books quite differently. They can be 
used as the basis for the unit approach or principle 
study. This would make sastra the foundation and 
basis of the entire curriculum, relating every subject 
and discipline to Krsna in a natural and easy way. 
However, no one has, at this writing, written down 
such a program that would thoroughly study sastra 
and cover all academic areas in proper sequence. 
Although such a programs apparently superior to 
what we have outlined, we would like to discourage 
devotees from attempting to institute it unless and 
until it is worked out in detail. A "hit or miss" 
attempt at a good idea is much worse than a 
complete and intelligent application of a somewhat 
inferior system. 

If you are very interested in developing such a unit 
curriculum, we suggest that you buy one that was 
written with another foundation, using it as a 
model. Until and unless you completely alter this to 
SrTla Prabhupada's books, however, it should not be 
used to teach in an established school. You can 
certainly try this with your own children, or with 
children of parents who completely understand and 
agree with what you are doing. It should be clearly 
understood that such a program is an untested 
experiment. 



Resources 



J. he commercial programs are: 

1. Konos 

Uses character traits as a foundation. (This can 
be used basically as it is if you like the unit 
approach for multilevel teaching. However, 
you then have to teach sastra as a separate 
subject as previously described.) 

2. Weaver curriculum 

Uses the Bible as a foundation. (This cannot be 
used as it is, but is excellent as a model for a 
teacher who is willing to do a lot of work.) 

3. Guide W Principle Approach by James B. 
Rose — 

Uses the Bible as a foundation. (This is a 
scholarly work that gives you the philosophy 
and principles. You would use this to develop 
your own curriculum. There are no textbooks 
or teacher's guides that detail this approach.) 



English (except 
Reading) 

Approaches 

English means: reading, handwriting (pen- 
manship), spelling, grammar, composition, 
speaking, and research skills. Most of these "sub- 
subjects" can be further broken down. Reading 
includes decoding, comprehension, and analysis. 
Handwriting includes print and cursive. Grammar 
includes parts of speech, punctuation, and 
capitalization . Composition includes proper 
sentence structure, paragraph form, clarity, style, 
narratives, essays, reports, letters, and poetry. 
Speaking includes conversation, discussion, oral 
reports, drama, and debate. Research skills include 
alphabetising, dictionary use, library knowledge, 
and writing of footnotes and bibliographies. 

The key to an excellent English program is to 
integrate as many elements of the English 
instruction as possible in each lesson. We don't 
want to forget about composition, spelling, and 
reading when teaching grammar. Nor should we 
forget about grammar when teaching oral reports. 
In "spelling class", students should use their 
handwriting skills. Students should constantly use 
what they've learned in all areas, slowly adding 
more knowledge and skills. They should see 
English as relevant to all areas of education. When 
a student writes for his own purposes - a letter or 
sign perhaps - he should want to know proper 
spelling and grammar. The mechanics of English 
should be automatic so the student can concentrate 
on content and style. 

Each of these goals is directly addressed by various 
educational approaches such as: incremental, unit, 
un-schooling, and mastery learning. Most 

educational approaches, if the teacher understands 
their strong and weak areas, can do an excellent job 
of teaching English. 

Therefore, we feel confident that several equally 
good options are available. We should choose our 
major philosophical basis, and our materials, 
according to classroom structure, school schedules, 



and teacher preferences. In the scope and 
sequence section, we suggest materials that are 
relatively free from bias, easily used by devotees, 
and adaptable to several educational approaches. 



Textbooks 



1 he ISKCON Language Arts books are primarily 

intended for a whole classroom structure. They 
are in print for the first, third, fourth, and fifth 
grade. A second grade book is available in the 
form of photocopies. There is a manual which 
explains the general principles behind the series 
and has a scope and sequence. However, the 
books' educational approach isn't clearly defined. 
No teachers' editions are available that have 
answers or specific teaching suggestions. 
Experienced teachers with a good, working 
knowledge of English can use them in a 
multilevel or individual organizational structure, 
by simply letting each student work in his book at 
his own pace, with no instruction to the class as a 
whole. This is difficult, and requires a strong 
desire to use exclusively Krsna conscious 
material. 



The ISKCON series contains reading com- 
prehension (except third grade), grammar, some 
spelling, research and composition in a wide 
variety of genres — essay, narrative, drama, and 
report. There is no handwriting or poetry. Please 
note: If you decide not to use the ISKCON 
Language Arts books for grammar/composition 
instruction, they still remain valuable (except for 
third grade) for their reading comprehension 
exercises. 

The Writing Rainbow series are also primarily 
intended for a whole classroom. It is very easily 
adapted to a concept approach for a multilevel or 
Individualized structure. If the teacher has a 
class with grades 3-6, she chooses her lesson from 
any of those teacher's guides, and then gives the 
students their individual assignments from the 
student packets. These assignments are easily 
adapted to devotees. Many teachers, however, 
would like to give individual or group 
assignments that are directly Krsna conscious. 
You can then give students assignments from the 
ISKCON Language Arts books after presenting the 
concept/lesson from Writing Rainbow. This would 



be a perfect "marriage" ! The teacher would need to 
correlate the lessons by making notes in the 
teachers' book about which books/lessons are 
appropriate for that day. This would take some 
time, initially, but the teacher then has ready-made 
"Krsnized" versions of all student work. 

Writing Rainbow contains lessons in grammar, 
research, and composition in all are as essay, 
narrative, report, drama and poetry. It does not 
have reading comprehension, spelling, or 
handwriting. 

An alternate English series that is now available for 
second through eighth grade is Writing Strands. It 
can easily be used in any classroom structure, being 
designed for home schools. An exception might be 
the second grade book; which requires more teacher 
intervention and is best used in a whole class 
structure or with a very small number of children. 
The writing assignments are creative, interesting, 
and mostly suitable for devotees. (The author is a 
religious Christian who has over thirty years of 
teaching experience in government and religious 
schools.) These books can be used successfully by 
inexperienced teachers; although there are no 
separate teacher's editions, all explanations are in 
the student's book. 

Writing Strands contains lessons in composition - 
essay, report, narrative. Grammar is not taught as 
such, but is subtly integrated into the text. There is 
no reading comprehension, poetry, drama (though 
much dialogue), spelling, or handwriting. 

There are some effective spelling programs. Many, 
such as Macmillan, also have some social bias such 
as feminism in their pictures, test sentences, and 
suggestions in the teachers' editions. Also, most 
major publishers' add many areas to their spelling 
texts that have little or no relationship to the word 
lists, what to speak of teaching the students how to 
spell. Such distractions include writing sentences 
and stories. This language arts work should be 
covered in the grammar/composition course. 
Modern Curriculum Press' series is mostly con- 
cerned with the business of teaching spelling, and is 
relatively free of bias. Rod and Staffs series is a 
serious study of how to spell English. Being a 
Christian company, some of the exercises will 
probably be obscure or irrelevant to devotee 
children. All of these books are designed for a 
whole classroom structure, but can be used 
individually, or with multilevel. 



It is important for students to not only have legible 
handwriting, but to learn how to hold their pencil 
and how to form the letters. These latter two skills 
will help the student to write quickly and with less 
strain. There are three major handwriting styles: 
Palmer, D'Nealian, and Italic. Palmer is the most 
widely used in America, and most educational 
publishers have a series to teach writing in this way. 
D'Nealian books are available from Scott Foresman. 
And Italic, which is popular in Australia and 
England, is available in America from Christian 
Teaching Materials. Generally, young children need 
a lot of one-on-one help with handwriting, but 
students over eight years of age or so can work fairly 
independently. Unless you are teaching a system 
with which you are not personally familiar; student 
practice books, with samples for the students to 
copy, should be sufficient. 

The supplementary English skills books from 
Modern Curriculum Press are designed for 
Individualized work, and can be used that way 
within a whole or multilevel classroom. A few of 
the selections have unacceptable bias, and, should 
be skipped. 

The supplementary books from Spice are full of 
ideas for all areas of the English curriculum. They 
can be used to add to a lesson, provide additional 
work in a particular area, or for a special class. They 
are flexible and can be used in any organizational 
structure. 

Some Basic Education books have been suggested to 
supplement the program in the area of research. 
They are meant for Individualized/mastery learning, 
but can be used in a whole or multilevel classroom. 
These particular booklets are not overly Christian 
and can be easily "Krsnized." The booklets 
suggested for seventh and eighth grade are 
particularly useful when first introducing research 
papers, although a very experienced teacher would 
not need a text. 

Harcourt, Brace, and Jovanowich's English 2200, 
2600, and 3200 are the classic programd learning 
texts. The teacher's guide explains in detail how to 
use them in a whole, multi, or Individualized 
setting. These books are highly recommended. 
They can be used to supplement Basic Verbal Skills, 
Writing Strands, or some other text. They can also 
be used as the basal grammar textbook. These 
books can be used anytime in grades 6-12. 



They should not be used with students under twelve 
years of age. 

Many high school students, if they've had a sound 
elementary education, will need very little grammar 



Spelling 



Grammar 



Composition 



Handwriting 



K 


MCP 1 or 


Palmer: many 




Macmillan 1 


choices 
D'Nealian: Scott 

Foresman 

Italic: Christian 

Teaching Materials 



1 


MCP 1-2 or 
Macmillan 1-2 


GK, Primer and Writing Rainbow 1 


same as K 


2 


MCP 2-3 or 


GK 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D & Writing Rainbow 2 






Rod & Staff 2-3 


or 

Writing Stands 2 


same as K 



MCP 3-4 or 
Rod & Staff 3-4 



GK 3A, 3B, 3C & Writing Rainbow 3 
or 



HBJ Basic Drills in 
English 1 



Writing Stands 3 



same as K 



MCP 4-5 or 
Rod & Staff 4-5 



GK 4A, 4B, 4C & Writing Rainbow 4 



or 



HBJ Basic Drills in 
English 2 



Writing Stands 4 



same as K 



MCP 5-6 or 
Rod & Staff 5-6 



GK 5A, 5B,and Writing Rainbow 5 



or 



HBJ Basic Drills in Writing Stands 5 
English 3 



MCP 6-7 or 
Rod & Staff 6-7 



Writing Rainbow 6 orChristian Light 

Language Art 601-610 

or 

HBJ 2200 or Easy Writing Stands 6 

Grammar (Isha) 



MCP 7-8 or Rod & Staff 7 

or Spelling Demons (J. 

Weston Walch) 



Writing Rainbow 7 
or 



2200 or Easy 
Grammar (Isha) 



Writing Strands 7 

or Scholastic 

Composition 1 



MCP 8 or Spelling 

Demons (J. Weston 

Walch) 



Writing Rainbow 8 
or 



2200 or 2600 or 
Daily Grams (Isha) 



Writing Strands 8 

or Scholastic 

Composition 2 
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offensive pictures, 
grade Vocabulary Grammar 

and Spelling 



Composition, 

Research and 

Speaking 



Optional (elective) 

alternate (instead of gram. 

and comp.) 



Vocabulary for 

College A 

(HBJ) 



HBJ's 2200, 

2600, or 3200 or 

Daily Grams 

(Isha) 



Scholastic 
Composition 3 

Half hour Krsna 
conscious lecture 

Introduction to debate 

Regular researched 
speaking 



10 


Vocabulary for 


HBJ's 2600, or 


Scholastic 


Poetry or 






College B 


3200 


Composition 4 


Drama (A/7 






(HBJ) 




3 half-hour Krsna 
conscious lecture 


About Theatre) 




11 


Vocabulary for 


HBJ's 3200 or 


Scholastic 


Poetry or 


Journalism 




College C 


Diagraming 


Composition 5 


Drama 


(News 




(HBJ) 


Sentences (J. 






Reporting and 






Weston Walch) 


3 half-hour Krsna 
conscious lecture 




Writing) or 

Public 

Speaking and 

Debate 
(Speech, BJU) 


12 


Vocabulary for 


Remedial work 


Scholastic 


Poetry or 


Journalism or 




College D 


if needed in 


Composition 6 or 


Drama 


Public 




(HBJ) 


HBJ's 3200 


A Rhetoric of 

Argument (Random 

house) 

3 half-hour Krsna 
conscious lecture 




Speaking and 
Debate 



If you want a combined grammar/composition program for high school, use Christian Light English (ideal for 
multilevel/individualized) or HBJ's Warriner's Grammar and Composition 3rd, 4th, 5th, and complete courses. 

Some of the Scholastic books have objectionable sections which you may skip. It is best for whole 
classroom/multi-level. 

HBJ's vocabulary and grammar books listed here are ideal for an individualised organization but can be used in 
any situation. 

Chart 10-3 



and few references to sinful activity. (Most 
standard textbooks, however, have "watered- 
down" their academics, choosing instead to teach 
their social philosophy.) Basic Verbal Skills is 
designed for a whole classroom. It can be used in 
an Individualized program with each student 
working at his own pace in the text and 



workbook, because the books are very self- 
explanatory. However, because these texts are 
academically demanding, some students may need 
considerable help. This may render them 
unsuitable for a large class. 

Most of the suggested English texts have been 
recommended because of their approach, bias, and 



ease of teaching in a whole classroom. Teachers 
with a large class of many different levels, 
however, may prefer materials that are ideally 
suited to their classroom structure. These 
materials will need adjustment of bias. 



Unit approach 



1. Konos includes composition work. It 
covers kindergarten through sixth grade, and 
needs supplementing in grammar instruction. 
Instructions for this are included. Using this 
material involves a significant amount of library 
time. This has a strong Christian bias and is 
creative and challenging for both student and 
teacher. 

2. Weaver is based on the Bible and so needs 
more adaptation than Konos. Otherwise, it has 
the same considerations as Konos. Unlike Konos, 
there are no definite lesson plans, only a guide for 
the teacher to develop these. 



Mastery Learning 

W e feel that Christian Light is the best choice 
here; these are other options 

Basic Education has a complete English program 
from first grade through high school. It is 
academically acceptable, with less creativity than 
most texts. Its Bible emphasis is very strong, and it 
will be difficult to use this without having students 
refer to the Bible. It also has a "patriotic" bias. It is 
meant to be self-teaching and can be used by very 
inexperienced teachers. 

Alpha Omega has a complete English program from 
first grade through high school. It has high 
academic standards, with much creative work. It is 
not completely self-instructional, requiring more 
teacher intervention than Basic Education. Because 
Alpha Omega teaches the Bible as a separate subject, 
less is integrated into its English program. Still, this 
is definitely a Christian, patriotic program. 



Resources 

Any teacher can "brush up" on his grammar by 
taking Harcourt, Brace, and Jovanowich's English 
3200 course. 



The Writer's Art, by James Kilpatrik, gives excellent 
advice on composition for teachers. 
Writing Rainbow, published by Christian Schools 
International, is not just an excellent English 
textbook. Every chapter contains many, many 
suggested resources for each area (drama, poetry, 
grammar). It would be worth it to buy one grade 
level for supplementary ideas and resource 
suggestions, even if you are using another book for 
your main text. 



Reading Approaches 



.Keading is part of the curriculum at every level, 

and can be said, materially, to be its foundation. 
Mastery is at three levels: decoding, comprehension, 
and analysis. We suggest only an incremental 
approach, and a multilevel or individualized 
structure. (It is also possible to describe the reading 
programs classical.) 

The overall view of decoding is discussed in the 
scope and sequence for kindergarten reading. 
Students should master decoding by second or third 
grade. Most will understand much sooner. As soon 
as the student finishes the decoding instruction, he 
works on comprehension. Analysis begins towards 
the end of elementary school, at about sixth grade. 

Devotees of Krsna have some difficult decisions to 
make about reading instruction. In reading, quality 
usually comes from quantity. In other words, 
students who read a lot are the ones who will read 
well. In fact, the prescription for a student who is 
reading with less comprehension or analysis than 
average is to increase the amount of reading. 
However, we don't have copious amounts of 
transcendental reading material. We have therefore 
suggested reading programs that use Prabhupada's 
books as much as possible, as well as books that 
contain acceptable moral and ethical instruction. 

There are several "ways" to read, all o/which should 
be part of reading instruction. We can read to 
students, have them read out loud, or have them 
read silently. Reading to students is extremely 
valuable from kindergarten through high school. It 
gives students a model for their own reading, 
provides a natural springboard for analytical 
discussions, and forms a bond between teacher and 
student. Students should do all their classroom 



Reading-Beginning Instruction (K-2 Best Programs) 



Program 


Type of 
Instruction 


Complete? 

(instuctions, 

readers, 

charts) 


Expense 


Special Consideration 


SRA Basic 


linguistics 


Yes 


Moderate 


Easy; interesting; 


Reading Series 








coordinated workbooks 


Let's Read (EPS) 


linguistics 


Yes 


Low- 
moderate 


Easy; no pictures; 
coordinated workbooks 


Sing, Spell, Read 


phonics 


Yes 


Low- 


Fun; songs, prizes and 


and Write (CBN) 






moderate 


games; coordinated 

workbooks; handwriting 

included; ideal home 

school kit 


A Beka 


phonics 


Yes 


Low- 
moderate 


Fast pace; many extra 
reading books 


Play and Talk 


modified 


Publish claims 


High 


All instruction on record 




linguistics and 


alphabet and 




or cassette tape; includes 




phonics 


charges not 




hand-writing and typing; 




combination 


needed 




ideal for busy parents, 

multilevel teachers, and 

for English as a second 

language 


Ball, Stick, Bird 


highly modified 
linguistics 


No 


Moderate 


Interesting but strange 

stories; some material is 

objectionable; useful for 

teaching severely learning 

disabled or retarded 

students 


Professor Phonics 


phonics 


No 


Very low 


No readers, charts or 

alphabet; little teacher 

instruction 


Alphaphonics 


linguistics 




Very low 


No readers, charts or 

alphabet; little teacher 

instruction 
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reading out loud until fourth grade. This includes 
the best readers! Silent reading for classroom as 
segments can be started in fourth grade, unless a 
student still struggles with reading out loud. 

Classroom reading isn't restricted to "reading class." 
Students can read out loud in Bhagavad-gita, 
history, geography, and science classes. Similarly, 
reading shouldn't be restricted to formal instruction. 



All students should be encouraged to read books on 
their own, even if they can only look at the pictures. 

Books, especially Prabhupada's books, need to be a 
part of students' lives. They should be 
readily available in the classroom, asrama, and 
home. Students should see adults reading and 
discussing what they've read. Make reading a 
natural part of life, and students will naturally want 
to read. 



Reading (excluding beginning decoding) 



Grade 


Books 


Supplementary 


1 

(after completing 

phonics or linguistic 

program) 


Aesop's Fables* 


Strong and True* 


1-2 

(5-10 weeks) 


McGuffey's Primer McGuffey's 
First Reader 




2 

(10-15 weeks) 


Caitanya Readers 1-5 then Open 
Roads* with TE 


Open Doors* 
Hidden Treasure* (must edit) 


3 


Caitanya Readers 6-10 then All 
Kind of Animals* no TE 


Silver Sails* 


3 


McGuffey's Second Reader 




3 


McGuffey's Third Reader read Vi 




3 


All Krsna conscious children's 
books available 




3 


Crossroads* with TE 
Pilgrim's Progress* with TE 


Footprints* 
Paths to Follow* 


4 


McGuffey's Third Reader last V2 




4 


Start Caitanya- Caritamrta 
selections listed in Appendix C 

Frontiers to Explore* with TE, 
then Liberty Tree* with TE 


Enchanted Isles* 



* A Beka publication 



Chart 10-5 



Textbooks 



than Let's Read or Alphaphonics. This is the best 
linguistics program. 



Are there other ways to teach reading decoding? 

Not effectively. However, there are other materials 
that can be used for linguistics or phonics. 

Linguistics 



1. Alphaphonics by Blumenfeld is similar to Let's 
Read's big book, except it has less practice 
sentences. This may be ideal for a home schooler on 
a limited budget. 



3. Ball, Stick, Bird is a very unusual modified 
linguistic program. It is comprehension-based, 
rather than decoding based. Consequently; it is 
the only beginning reading program where the 
actual reading material is interesting, even to adults. 
However, the content is more than a bit unusual, 
being a science fiction story of good and evil. It 
assumes that young children will be able to relate to 
"matter transmitters," for example. In one book, the 
"good guys" all smoke cigarettes. Despite these 
problems, this course can be used to teach learning 
disabled and retarded students fairly easily. 



2. Science Research Associates's (SRA) Basic 
Reading Program has student readers, teacher's 
editions, and related workbooks. It is very 
complete, suitable for the average, remedial, and 
advanced students, as well as those who are learning 
English as a second language. The system 
incorporates more phonics rules and sight words 



4. Let's Read is now available with corresponding 
workbooks. This is a time-tested program that is 
extremely easy to teach. Practically all children 
learn to read with it. However, being practically 
"pure linguistics" the content is boring for a very 
long time. Also, there is an excessive amount of 



meat-eating and hunting in the "stories." There are 



no pictures, adding to the total effect of boring, 



Reading (excluding beginning decoding) 



Grade 


Books 


Optional, Supplementary 


5 


Finish CC selections using the list in Appendix C 






Start Bhdgavatam selections 


A Beka's Enchanted Isles 




Finish Liberty Tree, A Beka with TE 


Janette Oke's animal stories 




McGuffey's Fourth Reader, first Vi 


Grandma's Attic series 




Panca Tantra 




6 


Bhdgavatam selections 






Start complete chapters 


Continue grade 5 




Finish McGuffey's Fourth Reader 






start McGuffey's Fifth Reader 




7 


Finish Bhdgavatam selections 






Start Uldmrta, complete chapters 


Some students will now enjoy 




Finish McGuffey's Fifth Reader 


reading other 1SKCON books 


8 


Finish complete Uldmrta 






Christian Liberty History, book E 


1SKCON books for some 
students 


9 


Krsna Book, complete 


All students should be able to 




Start complete Caitanya-Caritdmrta 


understand and relish most 




McGuffey's Sixth Reader 


1SKCON publications. 


10 


Finish complete C.C. 
Start complete Bhagavatam 


1SKCON books 


11 


Continue complete Bhagavatam 


1SKCON books 


12 


Finish complete Bhagavatam 


1SKCON books 



Chart 10-6 



boring, boring. Some children who learn to read 
easily and quickly with this program simply don't 
like to read because of the dull content. Most do 
become enthusiastic readers in time, however. One 
benefit is that it is a total program with both 
instruction and material combined. 



Phonics 



1. A Beka's phonics program includes a teacher's 
manual, student books, alphabet and blend cards 
and charts, and corresponding reading books. It is 
complete and simple to use. Please see the A Beka 
chart in Appendix D for co-ordinating the A Beka 
program. 

This is one of the best phonics programs for a 
school. 



2. Professor Phonics is easy to use. It only has 
reading material, with a materialistic bias, for the 
basic instruction. It is very inexpensive. You need 
to supplement this with more reading material. 
Suggestions for this are included with the package. 

3. Play and Talk is a complete program - teacher 
included. It has music and materials that most 
devotees would consider unsuitable and 
unnecessary. It is also expensive. However, it is the 
only reading program that can be used by a parent 
or teacher who doesn't feel comfortable with his 
own English reading/pronunciation. This could be 
considered modified linguistics rather than phonics. 

4. Sing, Spell, Read and Write from CBN 
publishing, is a complete program with reading 
books, teacher's manual that can be used by 
inexperienced teachers, correlated workbooks, 
songs on audio cassette and a progress chart with 
games and prizes. The cassette tapes are a 
wonderful supplement to any reading program. 



This is probably the best phonics program for a 
home school, and one of the best for a school. 



Charts 



See Charts 10-4, 10-5 and 10-6 on previous pages. 



Alternatives 



Spalding (Writing Road to Reading) combines 
reading and writing. There are no correlated 
reading books, although Open Court, with a 
definitely materialistic bias, can be used. This 
program requires that the teacher receive twenty 
hours of training. 

Literacy Press's actual decoding instruction has not 
been reviewed. Their reading books are in the 
mood of "The Mother Earth News" simple living on 
a farm. The type in these books is difficult to read. 
The program is inexpensive and comes with a 
guarantee. 




Students should appreciate reading Snla Prabhupada's books 



Resources 

(w-< hinaberry is an excellent source for sup- 
plementary reading books. Each book is explained 
in depth in their catalogue. Most books are for K-4. 

McGuffey Readers are available from Thoburn Press. 
They also carry "short vowel readers" that can 
supplement any early reading program and are 
particularly suitable for linguistic instruction. 

RISP has some nice supplementary books for very 
early readers. Children read and then copy the story 
in the book, as well as coloring the pictures. The 
stories are humorous and suitable for devotees. 

Educators Publishing Service sells Let's Read. They 
also carry many books and supplies for teaching 
reading to learning disabled students. 

Christian Liberty Press (of Christian Liberty 
Academy) has included the McGuffy Readers in 
their series. You can order the whole series of 
readers for grades 1-12. Check those other than 
McGuffy's for objectionable material before using 
with your students. Their Nature Readers are also 
nice. 

Modern Curriculum Press publishes two series for 
beginning readers — See How It's Made and See How 
It Grows. They are inexpensive, factual, and 
interesting. The drawings are not particularly well 
done. 

Troll Publishers has many inexpensive, factual and 
interesting books for early and intermediate readers 
that cover a wide range of science and history 
topics. 

Usborne Books has one of the largest selections of 
inexpensive, practical and factual books written for 
a wide range of reading ability, 



Mathematics 



JYL athematics instruction has two goals: to make 
abstract concepts real, and to make computational 
skills automatic. From kindergarten through grade 
two or three, it is essential to have students work 
with real objects, rather than only with workbooks. 
Texts for these grades should be supplemental, and 
used after understanding. A student needs to under- 
stand: the relation between the symbol and actual 
amount , the four operations, and place value. Then 
he has achieved enough abstract comprehension to 
spend most of his class time in a workbook. Do not 
rush students through this phase. 

Once students master the basic ideas of arithmetic, 
they need constant practice in the mechanics. 
(However, it is always helpful, at any age, to show 
the student difficult concepts by using tangible 
objects.) For these concepts, we only recommend 
an incremental approach. A spiral approach makes 
mathematics difficult and boring. Please don't use 
it! This means that most standard textbooks are 
unacceptable. A good incremental text can be used 
in any organizational structure. 

You can approach mathematics for K-2 (or K-3) two 
ways: use a standard textbook and add your own 
work with manipulatives first for each lesson, or 
purchase texts that come with manipulatives with 
which they're correlated. If you choose the former, 
we suggest Cuisinaire rods, base ten blocks, and 
various objects for counting and sorting (beads, 
shells, and colored stones) for the manipulatives. 



Textbooks 



Daxon textbooks are ideal for all levels. Their 

program for grades K-3 can only be used in a whole 
classroom structure. Their 4-12 program (books 54 
and up) can be used in any setting. They have little 
objectionable material, a sound incremental 
approach, and are almost self- teaching! Saxon also 
has material to explain his approach and teaching 
method. We suggest that, along with Saxon, 
teachers make some use of manipulatives, such as 
Cuisinaire rods and/or base ten blocks, to illustrate 
difficult new concepts. 



Approaches 



Many teachers will benefit from additional 
mathematics material. For example, "At the Beach" 
uses felts to explain abstract concepts to young 
children. The Math Mouse games (available in a 
vegetarian version from Sycamore Tree) are useful 



to reinforce basic concepts and for "special classes. 
Audio Memory has a cassette with the 
multiplication tables put to musk, and Bornstein 
Memory has some unusual techniques for times 
tables memorization. There are also games and 
manipulatives to illustrate principles of higher 
mathematics, including algebra. 

Please note: if students enter your school after grade 
3 but have extreme difficulty with mathematics, 
spend time with manipulatives and/or real objects, 
rather than in a textbook, until they've mastered 
abstract concepts. The Mortensen level one books 
are an excellent remedial program. You need 
Cuisinaire rods and Base Ten blocks, along with a 
teacher's manual. Their fractions manipulatives, 
while a bit expensive, are the best teaching tool for 
understanding. all operations - addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division. They are a 



unique design. Although a cheaper substitute, to 
our knowledge, is not available, an enterprising 
teacher could make her own from clear and colored 
plastic. The rest of the manipulative kit that 
accompanies their books is very overpriced. If 
Mortensen is unavailable in your part of the world, 
the first two Miquon books could also be used for 
remedial instruction. Both Mortensen and Miquon 
have very little English in the student's books at this 
level, and could be used by any teacher who has a 
very basic knowledge of English. 



Charts 



See Chart 10-7 (see below) 



Grade 



Textbook 



Other materials 



Optional 

supplementary 

materials 



K Mortensen Math or Making 

Math Meaningful or Math in 
Stride or Saxon 



Cuisinaire rods (one set per every 

three students) and base ten blocks 

(suggested amount for every three 

students - 100 ones, 50 tens, 10 

hundreds) 



Guru-kula Mathematics 

1-2, book of Primary 

activities for Cuisinaire 

rods, felts - "At the 

Beach." Math Mouse 

vegetarian games 

(Sycamore Tree) 



1-3 


Mortensen or Making Math 

Meaningful or Saxon or 

Miquon or Math in Stride 


Cuisinaire rods, base 10 blocks, 
Multiplication songs or games 


Math mouse vegetarian 
games 


4-6 


Saxon 54, 65, 76 


Same as grade 3 


Same as grade 3 


7-12 


Saxon Algebra V2, Algebra 

I, Algebra II, Advanced 

math, Calculus 







Making Math Meaningful has an inexpensive manipulative kit that is correlated with their program. 

Making Math Meaningful and Math in Stride are suitable for home schools and schools with "whole 

classroom" organization. 

Miquon and Saxon (books 54 and up) are ideal for multilevel and individual work. They can be used in 

any situation. 

Mortensen is ideal for multilevel or individual work but can be used in any situation. Substitute 

Cuisinaire and base 10 instead of Mortensen manipulative kits. Training workshops and videos are 

available. See Appendix D for a list of which books to use in each of grades K-3. 

Math in Stride, Saxon (K-3) and Making Math Meaningful are not suitable for a school with a multilevel 

or individualized structure in K-3. 
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Alternatives 



Bornstein School of Memory Training has some 
unusual offerings to help students remember 
mathematics facts. 



It may also be acceptable to use other mastery 
learning techniques to teach mathematics, although 
incremental is preferred. Mastery learning texts are 
available from Basic Education, Alpha Omega, and 
Christian Light. All these have a Christian 
emphasis. Make sure to use real objects and/or 
manipulatives in the early grades to supplement 
your program, if these are not included. 

If, for financial or other reasons you are already 
committed to a standard/spiral textbook, you can 
modify it somewhat to achieve some of the results of 
an incremental approach. Decrease the amount of 
"new" material in each lesson, supplementing with 
at least one review problem from all previous units 
studied. 

Mastery learning and incremental textbooks are 
already perfect for multilevel or individualized 
classrooms, though they can be used in a whole 
classroom structure, as well. Standard/spiral 
textbooks can easily be modified to a concept 
philosophy for a multilevel classroom. Correlate 
your lessons so that the entire class is studying 
addition at the same time, then multiplication at the 
same time. Younger students can do additional drill 
while older students work on topics not covered in 
the lower levels. Be sure to include one review 
problem from each previous unit every day to offset 
the disadvantages of the spiral approach. 



Resources 

JVlaths "manipulatives" can be ordered from Burt 
Harrison or Nasco. 



Audio Memory has a multiplication song cassette 
tape. 

Saxon (Grassdale publishers) has video tapes they 
will loan you for free, with full copying rights. 
These explain the incremental approach and how to 
teach Saxon materials. 

"At the Beach" felts for teaching mathematics to K-3 
is available from Sycamore Tree. They also sell the 
only vegetarian version of Math Mouse games, for 
grades K-6. 

Mortensen one-day training workshops and/or 
training videos are often available from local 
distributors. Mortensen Northeast, for example, has 
a total video training program for all levels. 
Mortensen training is helpful to anyone who wants 
to teach with manipulatives, no matter what 
program is used. 



Social Studies - Logic 



Approaches 



Logic is part of a classical curriculum and was 

taught by Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu during His time 
as a schoolmaster. It was included in all Western 
education until the early 1900's. We follow the 
classical model of first introducing the basic 
components of logic, then having the student 
achieve a general reasoning strategy, and then have 
him apply these skills to practical situations. 



Cuisinaire rods and base ten blocks should be easily 
available in all parts of the world. 

Math Their Way, published by Addison-Wesley, is a 
teachers' manual for mathematics activities in grades 
K-2. Because no student books are involved, it can 
be used anywhere provided that the teacher can read 
English. I t can be used alone, or in conjunction 
with any mathematics text. 



Textbooks 



W e are fortunate to be able to buy a textbook that 

follows this approach with an acceptable bias. 
Midwest's Building Thinking Skills books can easily 
be used in any classroom structure. These books are 
designed for grades 2-8 and contain lessons in both 
figural and verbal logic. Detailed lesson plans are 



provided for a whole classroom, but it is entirely 
possible to have students work through the books 
on their own, at their own pace. Students can 
correct their own work, or have it corrected by the 
teacher. All mistakes should be corrected and 
properly understood before progressing. 

Midwest's Critical Thinking books for grades 9-12 
can only be used in a group setting. These two 
books have lessons in formal and informal logic, 
argument, and reasoning. If you have a multilevel 
classroom, the other groups will have to have 
seatwork while the older students discuss the logic 
lesson. These books are not suitable for individual 
study. 



Social Studies - 
Geography 

Approaches 

1 here are two aspects to geography instruction - 

skills and knowledge. Knowledge means awareness 
of the locations, culture, climate, etc. of various 
countries and regions; "skills" means understanding 
directions, map reading, planning a trip, etc. We 
suggest that students work only on basic geography 
skills until third grade. From third through sixth 
grade they continue to increase their skills while 
studying geographical knowledge. Geographical 
knowledge and skills should be primarily practical. 

Textbooks 



W e suggest an incremental approach for geo- 
graphy skills. The skill books from Scholastic have 
little objectionable material. They can be used in 
any classroom structure. Students should correctly 
understand all work before progressing. These 
books are more difficult then they appear. 

Consequently, students who enter your school 
without having completed previous books should 
start at least one book below grade level. 



Any educational approach will do a reasonable job 
teaching geography knowledge. We suggest a 
standard approach because it is most widely 
available. The standard textbooks from Modern 
Curriculum Press are effective in a whole classroom 
structure, as they demand group discussion. They 
can be used in a multilevel class only if other groups 
have individual seatwork during that time. They are 
not suited for individual study. 

Steck-Vaughn's books, on the other hand, while 
better suited to whole classroom use as a 
springboard for discussion, are adaptable for 
multilevel and individual work. 

The geography songs from Audio Forum are a 
fantastic way for students to learn the name and 
location of the countries of the world. Every two to 
four weeks, depending on the complexity, students 
can learn a new song. It is possible to have the 
kindergarten through eighth graders learning 
together. 

During the time students learn the song they study 
maps of the area, colour in blank maps or draw their 
own, or create specialized maps according to their 
grade level. The teacher can also discuss topics of 
general interest about the region. 



Social Studies - History 



Approaches 

rlistory is a difficult subject for devotee teachers. 
Ideally, history should be taught according to the 
principle approach - everything based on scripture. 
History according to the materialists has been 
passed through two "knowledge filters". The first is 
during the actual events. Historians can only record 
some events, which they choose according to their 
own bias. Later, only those facts and occurrences 
deemed worthy of study by later historians are 
included in the records, again with their individual 
bias. 

We contend not only with bias regarding the relative 
importance of various people and events, but with 
cause and effect. Historians sometimes only report 



facts without stating causes. Still, some cause is 
implied. Or worse, the student is left to hopelessly 
conclude that the drama of history is a random 
process. Other historians consider that great 
influential people shape history. Some feel that 
history is a cycle; others that it is the product of 
exploitation of one group by another. Western re- 
ligionists usually see history in a Biblical context - 
everything will get worse until the coming (or 
second coming) of the Messiah. 

Human evolution is assumed in all but Christian 
texts. The authors feel that we are progressing, 
usually through science. Ancient man is almost 
always portrayed as savage and ignorant. This is 
due to the "knowledge filter" that keeps textbooks 
from recording established, scientific facts about 
previous culture. 

During seventh grade, our students study the 
history of their country. Most American states 
require one year of government, or civics, during 
high school. This can easily be combined with a 
study of Chanakya Pandita, as Srila Prabhupada 
desires. Other history/geography courses may be 
offered in high school according to local 
requirements, text availability, and the needs of 
students and community. 

This sequence of study follows the classical formula. 



Textbooks 



\J evotees have to teach history carefully, seriously, 

and soberly. We therefore suggest, for Americans, 
Drsta Dasa and Urmila Devi Dasi's manuscript with 
student text, questions and answers, and teaching 
suggestions. This must be supplemented with 
books containing pictures, and/or films. For those 
outside of America, or for those who prefer to use a 
more polished teaching tool, much individual 
thought and research is required of the teacher. 

The American history manuscript is designed for a 
whole classroom structure with discussion. It is not 
easily adaptable to a multilevel or individual setting. 



Social Studies 



Charts 



See Chart 10-8 on Next Page. 



Alternatives 



1 here are other texts that claim to teach logic. Be 
careful! Many, such as Steck- Vaughn's Critical 
Thinking series, are full of "values clarification" and 
humanism. These contaminations are often subtle. 

Geography can be taught as part of a unit approach, 
which is particularly suitable for large multilevel or 
Individualized classrooms. Konos curriculum is 
available, but has a Christian bias. 

Standard geography textbooks could be adapted to 
multilevel if the different grade level textbooks use 
the same concept groupings, e.g. climatic regions. 
Most texts, however, as is the case with Modern 
Curriculum Press, group the lower level by climatic 
region, and the higher level by political boundaries. 

If you find texts adaptable to this approach, be 
certain they present facts without excessive 
philosophical bias. 

Mastery learning texts for geography are produced 
by Basic Education, Alpha Omega, and Christian 
Light. These have a strong Christian bias. They are 
geared for Individualized study. None, however, 
have as complete a geography course, separate from 
history, as Modern Curriculum Press and Steck- 
Vaughn. There is rather some geography "units" at 
different grade levels. These can be combined for a 
total of about two years at the third to sixth grade 
level range. 



a multilevel or 
a unit approach. 



History could be taught in 

Individualized classroom with 

This is possible with the Konos curriculum. This is 

Christian but can be adapted because there are no 

student texts. This would require much work. 



Social Studies 



Grade Practical 
Skills 
(Scholastic)* 



Geography 



History 



Government 



Logic 
(Midwest) 



K 






Krsna Book 

stories related to 

festivals 






1 


Success with 
Maps A 


"Geography 
Classroom Kit" 

from Audio 

Memory (can be 

used through grade 

6 or 8) 




Christian 

Light Science 

and SS 101- 

110 




2 


Success with 
MapsB 








Building 

Thinking Skills 

book 1 


3 


Success with 
Maps C 


Steck-Vaughn's 
Lands at Home or 
MCP's The Earth 






Building 

Thinking Skills 

book 1 


4 


Success with 


Steck-Vaughn's 






Building 




Maps D 


Regions of the 

World or MCP's 

The Earth 






Thinking Skills 
book 1&2 


5 


Success with 
Maps E 


MCP's Homelands 
of the World or 
Steck-Vaughn's 

American 

Continents or 

Continents 

Overseas 






Building 

Thinking Skills 

book 2 


6 


Success with 
Maps F 


MCP's Homelands 
of the World or 
Steck-Vaughn's 

World Geography 
and You 






Building 
Thinking Skills 

book 2 and 
book 3 figural 


7 






ISKCON 
American 

History 
manuscript 




Building 
Thinking Skills 
book 3 figural 

& verbal 


8 








Building 

Thinking Skills 

book 3 verbal 


9 








Chanakya 
Niti-Shastra, 

American 
Government 
(McGraw Hill 

by Konslar 


Critical 
Thinking 1 & 2 



and Smart) 



If a student enters your school without having worked in these books, start him at one grade level below 
what is indicated here. 
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History can be taught through an informal 
education or real books/Charlotte Mason approach. 
Let the students read books written during that 
period. Visit historical sites, do library research, 
visit museums, and watch films. Although this will 
certainly expose students to a broader perspective 
than any text, it will be difficult for the teacher to 
counteract the bias from so many different sources. 
This is a challenging approach, best suited for home 
schoolers and small classes with students of similar 
ages. 

We don't suggest using any Christian mastery 
learning materials for the study of history. 



Resources 

Aristoplay Ltd. has "Where in the World" game 
for geography supplement. 

Puzzles of your nation and the world are useful 
geography tools. Lauri and Pacific Puzzle Company 
carry some, and they are widely available in 
educational shops. 

The Foundation for American Christian Education 
has resources and books for applying the principle 
approach. They cannot be used as texts, but can 
provide inspiration and ideas for teachers. 

J. Weston Walch publishes "2211 Activities for 
Teaching American History." This book, along with 
the resources it suggests, could form the basis for a 
complete course if the teacher was very well versed 
in American History. It could form the basis for a 
real books or informal education approach for those 
with easy access to a library. Otherwise, it is useful 
for supplementary ideas. 



Science/Health 



Approaches 

Science, or nature study, is meant to be common 

sense and practical. We suggest teaching science 
through mastery learning not necessarily because 
that is the best way to teach science, but because 
there are acceptable: texts available that can be used 
in any classroom structure. 



Actually, the best approach would be informal. This 
is possible if the teacher is knowledgeable and 
willing to organize the program. 

Recently we've seen some samples of a well- 
organized multilevel secular science program (K-9) 
that is wholly founded on "doing". Aims is 
excellent for teachers who want almost no text or 
workbook activities. Each section of multilevel 
books can be used with several grade levels, but not 
all. Because we haven't seen the entire program, we 
cannot say whether there is much objectionable 
material. However, the very nature of the books lets 
you easily eliminate undesirable activities. 

Srila Prabhupada often criticized materialistic 
modern scientists for advocating theories that are 
contrary to common sense and normal experience. 
Our students' science, therefore, should be a "doing" 
class full of actual observation and demonstrations. 
Any text or workbook should be viewed as 
supplementary to genuine experience. We're not 
interested in experiments to discover truth not 
known, but to prove truth. Students taught that 
scientific facts are commonly observed and practical 
will be less prone to bewilderment by ideas such as 




Science is best learned by practical observation and experience. 



evolution which is based solely on the imagining of 
a "fertile brain". 

Science is second to history with problems of bias in 
textbooks. Many publishers use science as a vehicle 
to propound their philosophy of life. We therefore 
suggest those Christian texts that have a theistic 
basis without sectarian doctrine. A second 
alternative is a secular text that has few evolutionary 
ideas. Christian Light, Modern Curriculum Press, 
and Aims (check edition date - various editions vary 
widely in bias) are our suggestions in these 
categories. Christian Light does have sections 
stating that "animals have no souls and are proper 
food for human beings." These sections should be 
replaced with instruction about vegetarian nutrition 
and health. Children's books about vegetarianism 
that can be used here are available from the Seventh 
Day Adventists. Older students can study sections 
of Higher Taste. 

In the ninth grade, when students are studying the 
details of logic, we need to supplement, their science 
program with some special classes defeating 
evolution. We suggest a combination of ISKCON 



books, especially Life Comes from Life, and 
Christian books. Some Christian books are 
intended for secular education and concentrate 
solely on defeating evolution without establishing 
any specific Biblical doctrine of creation. We 
suggest two suitable texts. A list of discussion ideas 
based on these texts is in Appendix B. (Please note: 
Christians, like evolutionists, think that the soul is 
the body. They only prove that the bodily machine 
must be the product of intelligent design.) 

Sadaputa Dasa of the Bhaktivedanta Institute is 
currently producing books and videos that can be 
used in a high school "life comes from life" study. 
Because there is no systematized course as such 
from the institute as of this writing, these books and 
video are primarily useful as supplementary, 
enrichment materials. 



Textbooks 

Drila Prabhupada didn't want our students to study 
higher branches of science. These are required, 



however, for a legal diploma in most areas. Some, 
study of biology, chemistry, or physics is also 
needed for students who want the option of college 
or university education. The decision to offer such 
courses depends on the goals of the particular 
school. Christian Light offers these high school 
level courses with little objectionable bias. 

Our students need to know practical measures to 
ensure their good health. They also need some 
background of knowledge to support these 
practices. Today there are so many speculative ideas 
about the causes of good health, that prudence is 
required. We suggest A Beka's "Health, Safety, and 
Manners", teachers' edition only, for kindergarten 
through second or third grade. After this, some 
health instruction will be included in most science 
texts. 

Health education should include accident 
prevention and safety, local community health 
services, consumer health (how to recognize false 
advertising and buy over-the-counter medicines), 
environmental protection, reproduction (celibacy, 
menstruation, regulated family life, modesty), 
mental and emotional health, nutrition, care of 
body, disease prevention, and dangers of 
intoxication. Clearly, many of these areas can be 
"taught" as a natural part of asrama or home life. 
Many aspects 

of health instruction can also be interwoven into 
Gita philosophy class. Any subjects not covered by 
either your science program or through other means 
should be taught in a separate class on a regular 
basis. 

It is rare to find publishers, however, who properly 
educate children about the dangers of intoxication 
what to speak of illicit sex. Such instruction should 
start between the seventh and ninth grades, based 
on Srila Prabhupada's books. This is very 
important! It should be mentioned that some 
"health" and "science" textbooks actually encourage 
intoxication and illicit sex through subtle 
indoctrination. This is illustrated in a quote from a 
national task force's recently published 
recommendations for state policy makers: "there is 
a fine line between (drug and alcohol) use and 
abuse. Abuse is the escalation of use to the point 
that the drug interferes with one's economic, social, 
psychological, or physical well-being". 

One "health" topic that merits a special treatment at 
least twice a year is child abuse prevention. (Of 
course, aspects of this will also come up naturally 



from time to time.) There are several books that 
teachers can read and discuss with a class, and 
others that children can read on their own. Films, 
books, and pamphlets are available from 
governmental social service agencies. However, a 
strong word of caution is in order. Some of this 
material is unnecessarily sexually explicit. Some 
have a very materialistic message. One such film 
chants, "My body's nobody's body but mine. You 
run your own body. Let me run mine". This 
message, repeated over and over to a catchy tune, 
indoctrinates children with the idea that they can 
treat their bodies any way they choose! This is the 
philosophy of the abortionists! Two acceptable 
films are: "Too Smart for Strangers", covering all 
types of physical and sexual abuse; and "Big Bear, 
Little Bear", about sexual abuse by a person known 
to the child. Please see the article titled "GBC 
Policy on Child Abuse" on Page [ ], and Appendix 
G, "Preventing Child Abuse in ISKCON." 



Charts 



See Chart 10-9 on next page. 



Alternatives 



Science can be taught with a unit approach using 

Konos, which has a Christian bias. 
It is possible to teach science and health without 
textbooks, particularly for home schoolers who wish 
to use a non-schooling approach. Many books such 
as the Backyard Scientist series or the Spice books, 
provide innumerable ideas. We don't recommend 
this approach for a school. 

If you are already committed to a science program 
that is mostly seatwork, supplement your program 
with as much demonstration as possible. Will this 
take too much time? If you've already covered a 
concept with observation, experiment, or 
simulation, you can skip the textbook section. Or 
many levels of students can cooperate in the same 
activity but then do different work in their texts. 
There are many excellent supplementary books of 
experiments, including ones from Spice, Backyard 
Scientist, and Bet You Can and Bet You Can't. 



Science/Health 



Grade 



Primary text or materials 



Other materials 



Optional 

supplementary 

materials 



K 






Felts-The Bear 

Facts About Your 

Health 


1 


A Beka Health, Safety and Manners TE 


May use Aims K-l 






only (may start science now if students 


(sbks 1-3) for "hands 






read well) 


on" approach 





A Beka Health, Safety and Manners TE 
only and Christian Light Science and 

SS 101-110 (or 201-210 for good 

readers) or MCP grade 1 or 2 or Aims 

grade 2 (bks A&rB) 



Need materials for 

demonstrations and 

projects - listed in 

texts 



A Beka Health, Safety and Manners TE 

only and Christian Light Science 201- 

210 or 301-310 or MCP grade 2 or 3 or 

Aims grade 3-4 (bks A&rB) 



Materials for 

demonstrations 

"Tops" 



Films 



4-8 



Christian Light or MCP or Aims 



Christian Light core 

science experiment 

kit "Tops" 



Felt body, films 



Christian Light or Aims anti-evolution 

materials (see Appendix A for a full 
listing) 



Same 4-8 
Notes on teaching 
against evolution 



Films, materials 

detailing dangers 

of intoxication 



10-12 



Christian Light 



Experiment kits that 

correspond to subject 

(except biology) 



Films, materials 

detailing dangers 

of intoxication 



Chart 10-9 



You can adapt standard textbooks to a multilevel 
organization by using the concept approach. Have 
all students study, for example, weather at the same 
time. This takes some initial organization by the 
teacher. 

A final word of caution: Most science and health 
textbooks are heavily biased in favor of the 
particular publisher's philosophy of life. Relatively 
few are acceptable for devotees. 



Resources 



Christian Light has a complete science kit that 
corresponds to their texts. 

Silver Burdett has complete science labs for all 
grades. 

Nasco and Burt Harrison carry many useful 
scientific gadgets. 



Art/Music/Enrichment 



Sycamore Tree has many supplementary idea books 
for health and science. They also carry a felt 
"human body." 



Approaches 



^rila Prabhupada wanted our children to learn 
devotional arts and service by practical experience 
and by associating with adults. This is the approach 
of non-schooling and should be followed as much as 
possible. To be effective, students must have time 
and opportunity to associate with adults who are 
engaged in various types of service. They must also 
have access to resources for their own learning, and 
be able to delay "producing" until they become a 
little experienced. 

It should be clear that few students will be exposed 
to all the possibilities of devotional service. To 
some extent, parents and teachers must understand 
that each child has, by his destiny, access to 
particular opportunities. On the other hand, we 
have a responsibility to provide instruction in areas 
that will be of value to practically all children, even 
if there is no "natural" arrangement for this within 
our school, home, or community. In such cases we 
are justified in making some formal arrangement for 
such instruction. If there is no opportunity, for 
example, for the girls to learn cooking by just 
assisting the adults at times, it is necessary to 
incorporate cooking classes into your curriculum. 
The same should be done for a child who strongly 
desires to learn a skill that is not easily available to 
him from association. 

What are the basic practical arts our children need? 
This will vary somewhat, but most students should 
know the rudiments of drawing, simple rhythm and 
melody, and typing. Girls should know how to 
cook and sew. (Boys should know how to replace a 
button or repair a tear, at least.) To these basics we 
might add: use of a computer, word processing, 
carpentry, gardening, needlework, accounting, and 
many other skills. We suggest a structured program 
for teaching drawing, music, and typing. If students 
have regular access to knowledge, training, and 
materials in these areas as part of their daily life, 
such formal instruction is not needed. 



Charts 



See Chart 10-10 on next page 



Resources 

I" 1 or ideas about teaching art (and music) in a non- 
schooling atmosphere, the magazine; Growing 
Without Schooling, is excellent. 

Art and craft supplies can be ordered by mail from: 
Nasco, Didax, S & S Arts and Crafts, and Sculpture 
Associates, Ltd., Inc. 

Rhythm Band is a good source of Western 
instruments and music instruction for children. 

Basic Education, Alpha Omega, and Christian Light 
all have high school level vocational courses in 
several areas (for example, woodworking, typing, 
accounting) These are usually mostly self- 
instructional. 

There are many home study courses suitable for 
motivated high school students. The National 
Home Study Council publishes a list of their 
accredited schools which teach courses including: 
use of computers, art, poetry writing, radio 
announcing, gemology, landscaping, and 
electronics. 



Rather than a lot of unstructured free time, arrange 
for your children to associate with' the adults during 
their afternoons and days off from studies. As the 
students mature they should accept some 
responsibilities in devotional service. Children 
should see themselves, from the very beginning, as 
valuable members of ISKCON. 



Enrichment 



Grade Drawing and Art 



Typing and 

Word 
Processing 



Computer 

literacy and 

Programming 



Music 



Crafts and 
Skills 



K-l 


Drawing Textbook 




Educational 


Kirtan, bhajans, 






lessons 1-20 or lesson 




programs 


rhythm 






in color theory and use 












of drawing implements 










2-3 


Drawing Textbook 


Typing 


Educational 
programs 


Personal 

instruction for 

interested 

students in 

mrdanga and 

keyboard 




4-6 


Drawing Textbook 


Typing and 


Educational 


Personal 


Unlimited 






word 


programs 


instruction 


cooking, 






processing 






needle work, 

sewing, 

sculpture 


7-8 


Art Elements and 


Typing and 


Instruction for 


Personal 


Carpentry, cow 




Best Book on 


word 


interested 


instruction 


protection, 




Drawing People or 


processing 


students in 




gardening 




Busic Education's 




programming 








Junior High Art 




languages, 








(more than drawing, 




spread-sheets, 








includes painting) 




graphics, 

design and 

layout 
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Chapters 11-14 



Course Overview by 
Grade/Age: Introduction 



In this section we describe each academic course 
offered at each grade level. 

This section is divided into four: 

Level One, Chapter 11, for grades K through 2, ages 

5 through 7. 

Level Two, Chapter 12, for grades 3 through 5, ages 

8 through 10. 

Level Three, Chapter 13, for grades 6 through 8, 

ages 11 through 13. 

Level Four, Chapter 14, for grades 9 through 12, 

ages 14 through 18. 

In each chapter we describe a multilevel 
organization plan and then a whole classroom plan 
for each subject. The description by grade level in 
the whole classroom section contains specific ideas 
for that organizational plan that are different from 
multilevel. Also, because the multilevel description 
has only teaching aims and methods that apply to all 
students in that level, the grade level section has 
some specifics that only pertain to that particular 
year. 

We have tried to avoid repetition in the multilevel 
and whole classroom sections for each subject. That 
is why some subjects are not discussed in the whole 
classroom division at all for some grade levels - we 
feel that it was adequately covered in the multilevel 
division. Therefore, we suggest that you read over 
both, no matter how your classroom is organized . 



Multilevel 

1 he multilevel/Individualized teaching aims and 
methods given here assume that a school would 
have four full-time teachers, one for each level. It 
also assumes that students can be divided into four 
levels by age or grade. Considering the latter 



assumption first, we note circumstances when 
these divisions do not apply, such as third grade 
mathematics and sixth grade social studies. It is 
also very possible for many schools to have a 
student spend some class time with one level, and 
some with another. For example, suppose a nine- 
year-old student of average intelligence, ability, 
and skills come to your school from another 
country. Unless you have a group who is in a 
similar situation, this student needs to attend 
level one phonics, spelling, and maybe 
handwriting classes. He could attend level two 
mathematics and Gita sloka classes. We have 
divided the programs by these levels for con- 
venience, and to avoid repetition. You can 
certainly adjust them for individual circum- 
stances. 

As for our first assumption, a very small school, 
and certainly a home school, cannot afford four 
full-time teachers. The home school teacher's 
predicament is eased by the small number of 
children of school age and the flexibility of hours 
of instruction. If a high school student needs a 
discussion class, his mother/teacher can arrange 
that class for Sunday morning, or as she cooks 
lunch. The small school often has enough 
students to make Individualized instruction 
difficult, and yet not enough to justify an extra 
teacher. If only three teachers are available, the 
levels can be divided as follows: 

• Level One: K-2 (or 3) 

• Level Two: 3 (or 4)-8 

• Level Three: 9-12. 

If there are only two teachers, the levels can be 
divided as follows: 

• Level One: K-3 

• Level Two: 4-12 



If you cannot have the number of full-time teachers 
you feel is ideal, part-time teachers, who come to 
teach one or two subjects, are very helpful. 
Sometimes parents can work as assistants when a 
full or part time teacher isn't available. Obviously 
some of the following teaching methods will be 
difficult with fewer teachers. In Appendix E we give 
some sample schedules for such situations. 



Chapter 11 



Course Overview: Level One 
(grades K — 2, ages 5 — 7) 



Drops of Nectar 



1 have seen your wife Nandarani DasT here in Los 

Angeles and she is doing very well. I want that she 
shall help me improve the conditions at our Dallas 
school by going there and teaching the children. If 
children are allowed to play just like Krsna was 
playing with his cowherd boyfriends, then little 
ABC, then see the deity and have arati then take 
little prasadam; in this way if they are always 
diversified, they will be always jolly and become 
fixed-up devotees at young age. And small children, 
they learn better these things from their mother and 
women in general. So I think that some mothers of 
our children should go to Dallas and take charge of 
teaching the children, especially how to play nicely 
the pastimes of young Krsna. If you ask one child to 
be a tree, he will immediately hold out his arms 
"Just see I am a tree." If you ask him to be a cow he 
will walk on his hands and knees immediately and 
you can hit him with a stick and say "hut, hut." 
And if they will not take prasadam you can say 
"Now you are a cow and you must eat the grass" 
and immediately they will stand on hands and legs 
and eat prasadam like cow eating grass. So in this 
way our children in Dallas school should be trained 
because I want that a new generation of devotees 
shall carry on this great mission successfully. 
(Letter to Dayananda, May 20, 1972) 

Prabhupada: Different plants? 

Jyotirmayl: Plants, yes, here we have so many 

different plants growing, some medical plants, some 

that can be eaten. Is there any use? 

Prabhupada: No. Different plants, which is 

botanical study, which has also no utilization. But 

you can teach them, "Just see, this plant is coming 

from earth. The earth is the mother of this plant." 

These things you can convince them. Is it not a 

fact? The grass is coming; the tree is coming, and 



the animal eating grass. Then the animal is coming. 
The man is eating food grains, then man is coming. 
So originally the earth is the mother, feeding 
everyone. Is there any denial? What do you think? 
So earth is the mother of all living entities, convince 
them. So all living entities are children. Mother 
earth is the mother. The father? Where is father, 
find out. Everyone has got idea, father, mother and 
children. Children are there. The mother is there. 
Where is the father? If somebody says "I have not 
seen father; how can I recognize father?" that does 
not mean... Because the mother is there, because 
the children are there, there must be father. If you 
do not know, try to know it from your mother, from 
your superior. You have to know from the Vedas. 
Bhagavan: So at that young age they can very easily 
develop faith in Krsna and guru. 
Prabhupada: Yes. Aharh bija-pradah pita. (Room 
Conversation, Paris, July 31, 1976) 

Prabhupada: ...form a committee from education in 

your... 

Hayagriva: They have to be taught reading, and for 

this they have primers. 

Prabhupada: Primary readings. 

Hayagriva: And this is all right to use? 

Prabhupada: Because we haven't got any books yet. 

Hayagriva: What about taking the primers and 

changing the names of the people to people like 

Satyabhama and give them spiritual names. Would 

that be nice? 

Prabhupada: Yes. 

(Discussion, Boston, December 24, 1969) 



Krsna Consciousness 



Multilevel Organization 



Teaching aims! 

Students memorise all "key" Bhagavad-gita verses, 
Sanskrit and English. They chant Sri Isiopanisad, 
Upadesamrta, and Brahma Sarhita regularly. Some 
Gita purports are read and discussed as a group. 

On major and minor Vaisnava holidays students 
study the appropriate story. They have projects and 
activities related to the festival. 

Students should learn the stories from the 
Bhagavatam, sit quietly and attentively during class 
(at the morning program) and be able to remember 
something from that daily class. 

Teaching method: 

The simplest way for a teacher who has a classroom 
that includes many levels to teach Gita slokas is to 
teach the entire class the same sloka together. One 
method is to teach one sloka per week. The 
students are given a sheet with the sloka. On the 
first day of the week, first class, the teacher carefully 
teaches the pronunciation, word-by-word, and then 
has a brief discussion of the philosophy of the put 
port. Then, before each class and activity during the 
week, the class repeats the sloka together. In 
addition, students can copy the verse for 
handwriting practice, colour or draw an illustration 
of the verse, or have the activities described below 
in relationship to the verse. At the end of the week, 
each student is tested, with varying degrees of 
competence expected from the different age 
students. Covering one verse a week, the entire 
process can be repeated every year, this will mean 
that, rather than knowing many Gita verses 
somewhat, all students will know approximately 40- 
50 verses thoroughly. A textbook will be available 
shortly to aid in this process. 

Another method is, once a day, at least three or four 
days a week, a class should be set aside for 
memorizing Gita slokas. Each student, working at 
his own pace, will be memorizing different verses. 
Students who can't read can still memorize while 
pointing to the words. Such students need the help 



of the teacher or an older student who is readily 
available. The helper teaches the student two or 
three words at a time, gradually adding until the 
verse is completed. The youngest students will at 
first learn one verse after two or three weeks, and 
say one line at a time. Gradually this will increase, 
until, by the end of the first year of school, all 
students should be able to memorize at least one 
verse a week. Many students will be able to learn 
one verse each class. 

There are many memorizing techniques. The 
simplest is to repeat the words over and over. This 
will work, but many times the verse is then stored in 
short-term memory and will be forgotten in a day or 
in a week. Of course the student will memorize the 
same verse in class twice more in later years, and 
will hear the verse in other situations. Each 
repeated hearing will solidify the original class. 
However, there are ways to shorten the time needed 
for memorizing , lengthen the time the verse stays 
in one's memory and perhaps even add some 
meaning and understanding. All these methods 
generally take more teaching effort. 
A small piece of cardboard can be used to cover part 
of the verse. The student says, taking Chapter: 4, 
text 13 as an example, "catur" several times. He then 
covers "catur". and says "catur-varnyam " He can 
then cover "catur-varnyam" and repeat "catur- 
varnyam maya" or just cover "varnyam " and say " 
catur-varnyam maya". In this way the verse is re- 
cited, covering one word or groups of words. The 
student then recites the whole verse, covering one 
line at a time. This method is nice because, once the 
student has been taught the pronunciation of each 
word by the helper and understands the method; he 
can work on his own. 

The student can also copy each word onto a separate 
piece of paper or cardboard. It is good if each piece 
is a different colour or shape. The student then puts 
the pieces in order on a desk or table. He reads 
through, either one line at a time (for the youngest 
students) or the whole verse. He then takes away or 
turns over one piece at a time, continuing to say the 
whole line or verse, until all the pieces are turned 
over and he can say it completely. Of course, 
making the pieces requires a class time in itself, 
although the act of making them will certainly help 
in memorization. An alternate would be for the 
teacher to have all the key verses on such shapes in 
a file, and give the child the appropriate shapes for 
his verse. 
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Perhaps the most fun, but most teacher directed, is 
acting out the verses. A great advantage is that 
students learn meaning and have a ready-made 
performance for any festival. The simplest way is 
for each word, or group of words, to be 
accompanied by hand gestures and facial 
expression. It is easiest to do this just for the 
translation but teachers who feel confident can have 
the student do the same gestures for the original 
Sanskrit. What an easy way to be introduced to 
Sanskrit vocabulary! The teacher needs to teach the 
gestures along with the words. A student who has 
already studied the verse with that technique could 
also be a helper. How to determine gestures? A 
creative teacher could make up her own. Or you 
can have a local bharata-natyam or other Indian 
dance teacher either work with the teacher or come 
to the class once a week to help the students. You 
can also use the hand sign language of the deaf. Of 
course, you could also combine these. 

The students should regularly recite a group of 
verses to solidify their study. With a multilevel 
group, it is impossible to weekly recite the chapter 
"that the students are studying". The class can 
recite one chapter a week starting with chapter one. 
Some long chapters, such as chapters two and 
eighteen, can be chanted in two parts. This recital 
can be an assembly period before classes, rather 
than taking up a regular class time. Students should 
have the written slokas in front of them . It is 
helpful to have books or papers with just the 
Sanskrit and English so the children don't have to 
leaf through pages of purports to find the next verse. 
The children who can read will lead, and the other 
students should point and follow, reciting those 
verses they have learned in class. In this way, the 
entire Gita can be chanted about two and a half 
times a year. 

On the same day the Gita chapter is chanted, you 
may have a philosophy class with all the students 
about this chapter. Study the Bhakti-sastri study 
guide to get an overall picture of the chapter's 
theme. Pick out verses that at least some students 
have learned, to illustrate points. After a short talk 
or discussion, it is nice to have the children 
dramatise either the conversation between Krsna 
and Arjuna, or some philosophical points. Or, you 
may simply ask each child to repeat something he 
heard in the discussion. Even students who are five 
years old and just starting can be expected to 



remember one or two words by their third week of 
school. 

If you have five days of school a week, and chant a 
Gita chapter on one day, during the assembly classes 
on the other days children can chant Sri Isiopanisad, 
Upadesamrta, and Brahma Sarhita. You need about 
fifteen or twenty minutes (Gita chapters often take 
thirty minutes). When you just start this program, 
it will go slowly. As the readers learn the verses, 
they will gradually pick up speed and confidence, 
referring to their papers only occasionally. Like the 
Gita, it is easiest if you have sheets or books without 
purports. Also, because these will see a lot of use, 
having separate sheets will keep your books from 
getting mined. The older reading students will lead, 
with the youngest just following and listening. After 
one or two years, all students will know these verses 
by heart. A good schedule is Sri Isiopanisad one 
day, Upadesamrta two days and Brahma Sarhita one 
day. Students should chant the Sanskrit and English 
for Sri Isiopanisad and Upadesamrta, but at this 
level should only chant Sanskrit for Brahma Sarhita. 
If you have a favourite group of slokas from the 
scriptures, they could be substituted for one day of 
Upadesamrta. 

An alternate program is that, instead of a different 
chapter each week on the day the students chant 
Bhagavad-gita slokas, the students can recite a list of 
no more than fifty most-quoted verses. These verses 
would also constitute the course of study for 
memorization of the Gita. In this case, one class a 
week should be devoted to a brief discussion of the 
purport of that week's verse and a summary of the 
chapter in which that verse appears. We are 
completing publication of a textbook which will 
outline this system. 

Plan for the children to have something special on 
even the minor Vaisnava festivals. A monthly 
booklet, Daily Devotions and Meditations, (available 
from Kelilalita Devi DasT of the Berkeley, CA 
temple) lists all the festivals with a brief reading. 
This should be read to the children after the mantra 
assembly, before starting class. For major festivals, 
the teacher can establish the mood a week or so 
beforehand. Special decorations and bulletin board 
displays, special readings, and reference to the 
upcoming festival whenever appropriate are all 
helpful. Students should have a special program on 
the festival day, suspending at least some of their 
regular classes. This can include participating with 
the local temple in an extra arati and kirtana, as well 
as a feast. Students who are over seven years old 



may fast if they like, but should have the 
opportunity to break their fast early if they feel the 
need. It is easiest if the opportunity to breakfast is 
limited to specific times, say between classes, or the 
day will constantly be disrupted. 

Many different special activities can be planned for 
festivals. Simple plays, put on in the classroom 
without an audience, are great fun. Dioramas of the 
pastimes, using construction paper or clay inside 
shoeboxes are a nice craft activity. Students may 
make their own Rathayatra carts from shoeboxes 
and light cardboard. Some of these projects take a 
lot of time, and the students can work on them once 
or twice a week for a month previous to the festival. 

The easiest one-day project is to have the students 
write a few sentences about the festival. The non- 
readers should dictate and then copy what the 
teacher writes from their dictation. This should be 
written directly on a large sheet of lightweight 
cardboard (poster board or oak tag), first in pencil 
and then in ink or crayon. Some of the older 
students in this group can write their sentences on 
notebook paper and make corrections and 
improvements before copying it onto the large sheet. 
The composition should not take up all the space. 
On the rest of the sheet the student should illustrate 
his sentences. This can be done many ways: the 
students can color a picture; they can cut out 
appropriate pictures from magazines and catalogues, 
maybe adding their own drawings; they can paste on 
colored paper or other objects (leaves, dried plants) 
in addition to the pictures and coloring. The 
teacher should move around the room, asking each 
child, "What do you want in your picture?" She 
should then help the child by lightly indicating in 
pencil where the child wants to put the elements of 
his illustration. On a central table or desk put the 
needed supplies (crayons, glue, colored paper, 
pictures from magazines, and various objects). The 
children can share these. Another simple one or 
two day project is the making of very simple books 
by folding and stapling papers. The youngest 
children can simply write one word on a page with 
an accompanying drawing ("Rama" with a picture of 
Him.) Or students can write and illustrate sentences 
as they did for the poster board project. Whatever 
project the students create should be displayed for 
at least several days to two weeks before they take 
them home. 

Children should regularly hear stories from the 
Bhagavatam (and Caitanya Caritamrta). Teachers 
can read a little every day from Krsna book and 



various passages of the Bhagavatam. It is generally 
easier to keep the children's attention if long 
philosophical portions are omitted and some 
vocabulary simplified. In addition, many tapes are 
available of readings or dramatizations of the stories 
in Prabhupada's books. 

These can be played during prasadam time, bedtime, 
or other suitable moments and can also be made 
available during the children's break and play times 
with a tape recorder and headphones that they 
operate themselves. Simplified story books with 
pictures should be available in a library as well, even 
if most of the children are unable to read them. 

During the morning class, don't allow the students 
to color, make garlands, or be distracted in any way. 
Encourage them to pay attention, as described in the 
English section under kindergarten and grade two 
"Listening". Some students may be able to take 
actual notes from the lecture by the end of the year. 

Sanskrit can also be considered part of the Krsna 
conscious curriculum. This is explained at the end 
of this chapter, however, under "Second Language". 



Considerations for Each 
Grade, K— 2/Whole 
Classroom 

Grade K 

By "grade K" or kindergarten, we mean the first year 
of gurukula academic instruction, normally starting 
at age five. During the first two years of school, the 
choice of subjects and the methods of instruction 
are more or less determined by the student's 
inability to read. Once the children have gained 
reading competency, the variety of subjects and the 
techniques of instruction can increase greatly 
(usually second grade). 



Grade 2 



In this third year of school, both the material and 
methods of instruction change considerably from 
the Kindergarten and Grade 1 programs. The major 
factor in these changes is that the basic reading 



program has been completed and the children's 
ability to read can now be capitalized on for 
instruction in other subjects. The method of 
instruction in Bhagavad-gita will be different now, 
social studies subjects will now be taught as distinct 
classes based on textbooks, and Sanskrit or English 
as a second language can now be introduced, as well 
as logic. 



English 



Multilevel Organization 



Teaching Aims: 

Students first learn their alphabet in reading and 
printing class. Reading is taught by phonics or 
linguistics. By the end of level one, students should 
be able to decode or pronounce almost any English 
word, and comprehend written material with 
familiar vocabulary and simple sentence structure. 

After the student masters printing and beginning 
reading, he starts a phonetic spelling course. He 
also learns to write complete sentences with 
beginning capitals and end punctuation. At the end 
of this level the student begins cursive instruction 
and studies nouns, verbs, subjects and predicates. 
He masters alphabetising through the second letter, 
and beginning use of the dictionary. 

All students give a brief oral presentation about a 
Krsna conscious topic once a week. Students learn 
to stick to the subject, keeping their speech clear 
and interesting. 



Teaching Method: 

Beginning students should first be given a diagnostic 
test, which is fully explained in the testing section. 
Beginners need to spend twenty minutes a day 
writing letters, twenty minutes writing numbers, 
and fifteen to twenty minutes a day saying the 
alphabet names and sounds. Once this is mastered, 
the student starts the reading program, which is 
described under kindergarten reading. Use a 
program with a good teacher's manual that takes 
you through lessons step-by-step. You can gauge 
how much time to spend preparing a child for 



reading by his previous skills as measured by the 
test and your practical working experience with 
him. Most children take at least five to ten weeks to 
be ready to read — some much longer. Please refer 
to kindergarten handwriting for specifics 
suggestions about letter formation. 

Most students will be able to decode the written 
word after one to two years of phonics or linguistic 
instruction. During this period, we do not need to 
emphasize comprehension, although the reading 
matter should be of interest to the children. After 
basic decoding mastery is achieved, oral reading 
time is centred around understanding the plot or 
"story line" (what happened) of the section. During 
the decoding stage, students should read out loud 
daily; afterwards they may have a structured oral 
class once or twice a week. Of course, we assume 
that they read out loud for other classes as well. 

A difficulty of multilevel instruction is what to do 
with the other students when you are having 
reading class with a group or individual. The very 
beginners need almost the full attention of the 
teacher, but oral readers of any age must have 
priority in the classroom during their class period. 
There are two alternatives. One is for older students 
to assist the reader. This is also helpful to the 
helper, especially if he is at a level that is not too far 
advanced from the student he is helping. Helping 
will solidify his previous learning, give him 
confidence and force him to a deeper understanding 
of his learning when he must explain what he 
knows. The student who is being helped may feel 
less threatened having another child as teacher. 
Before using this method, teachers must, be sure 
that the helping student has enough patience to 
function properly. The teacher must supervise the 
instructional process, though not as closely as if she 
were directly teaching. Also, peer tutoring must 
respect the, needs of both students and not detract 
from the older student's studies. The other method 
is to give the other students independent work when 
you are reading with another student. Handwriting, 
spelling practice, map skills workbook, studying 
Bhagavad-gita slokas and art projects are all 
possibilities. Some teachers like to stagger the 
children's free or break time between classes. This 
may be hard on the teacher in the long run as she 
then gets no breaks herself. 

Simple grammar instruction can be started after the 
first few weeks, as soon as students know how to 
form their letters. During Vaisnava festivals (minor 
and major) students can dictate a few simple 



sentences, with the help of the teacher. The teacher 
then writes these on the board and the students 
copy this onto their paper, starting their learning 
about capitals and end punctuation, as well as 
spelling. Older students can write their own 
sentences on their papers while the younger ones 
are dictating and copying. As soon as students can 
read the Language Arts Primer (about six months 
into the reading program) they can begin this 
program. The main goal of this text is to under- 
stand "what is a sentence". Insist that students use 
beginning capitalization and end punctuation 
consistently. Sloppy habits formed now are hard to 
break later! At the same time; encourage all 
students to write with their own invented spelling 
and grammar outside of grammar class. Rather 
young students can produce some wonderful class 
notes during Bhagavatam or Gita classes. Other 
teachers encourage a daily "free-writing session". 
These should not be corrected, but rather read back 
to the child for meaning only, to give him con" 
fidence in his ability to communicate in writing. 
Gradually the lessons in the formal writing and 
grammar classes will make themselves felt in the 
child's other writing. 

After finishing the primer, students start on the 
second grade texts. Here they learn simple parts of 
speech and begin paragraph writing. Although 
ability varies widely, generally if the teacher expects 
proper form, the students will be able to achieve it. 
Students should be encouraged to work 
independently in their grammar books as far as 
possible, with the teacher's time concentrated on 
explaining difficult areas and discussing the child's 
creative writing. 

All students in this level can have a weekly speaking 
class as a group. The main difference will be the 
topics. Please refer to the "Whole Classroom" 
section on speaking for K-2 for specific ideas. 



Considerations for Each 
Grade, K— 2/Whole 
Classroom 

Grad e K 

Subject: Reading 



Teaching Aims: 

No matter what method is used, the basic reading 
program should be complete by the end of the 
second year of school. That means that the students 
should have mastered the essentials of decoding the 
written language into its spoken equivalents. After 
the second year, students will develop their reading 
skill by increasing vocabulary, learning to read 
smoothly and with increased comprehension, and 
tackling more and more difficult constructions. All 
essential skills of approaching the written word 
should be imbibed in the first two years. 

During the first year, students will learn how to 
recognize all the letters with their associated basic 
sounds and learn to read a substantial number of 
words, both standing alone and in simple phrases 
and sentences. Some students can learn to decode 
all regular English words, although most will 
complete about half of the basic reading program. 
The exact amount and type of words a student will 
learn to read in the first year depends on the 
teaching method employed. 

There are a large number of methods for teaching 
basic reading, but for our purposes we will 
categorize them under three general headings: 
linguistic, phonetic and sight. We do not 
recommend the use of the sight method because it 
does not take advantage of the natural relationship 
between letters and sounds in the English language. 
Many children never learn to read with it, and those 
that do often have problems when they come to 
their limit of word memorization . Children who 
succeed with the sight method do so because they 
eventually pick up by inference the same techniques 
of word attack they would have learned directly 
with a linguistic or phonics method. 



Almost all of our schools employ either a linguistic 
or phonetic approach, or a combination of the two. 
Teachers should know which method they are using 
and should be aware of its relative advantages and 
disadvantages. An inexperienced person may have 
difficulty distinguishing between textbooks designed 
for different methods - and the sight-reading 
method is very popular with textbook publishers at 
present. If you're not certain which method a 
textbook series is designed for, better to stay away 
from it and choose something you are sure about. 

Teaching Method: Linguistics 

The first step in reading is the learning of the 
alphabet. Linguistic methods usually recommend 
memorizing the shapes and the names of the letters 
and not the sounds. Phonics advocates recommend 
learning the shapes and the sounds and not the 
letter names. We strongly recommend that teachers 
follow the method in At Last! A Reading Method for 
EVERY Child, by Mary Pecci, and teach students the 
shapes, names and basic sounds of the letters. This 
method of alphabet instruction will give students a 
solid foundation and inspire confidence no matter 
what technique of reading instruction is used 
afterwards. All of the material in Section 1 (Pages [ 
]-[ ]) should be taught. Expect this first step to take 
about five weeks. 

The linguistic method is based on hearing. The 
teacher spells and reads aloud each word, which is 
then repeated by the student. Words are introduced 
in logical groups and students learn the sound 
associations of the letters by observing the 
similarities and differences between the various 
consonant and vowel combinations as they are 
presented. As the students grasp the logic of the 
system, they need less and less direction. It is an 
easy and natural way to learn. 

Advantages 

1. Advocates claim that it is the most direct and 
efficient system, taking complete advantage of 
the student's knowledge of his own language 
and requiring him to learn nothing but the 
direct process of decoding the written symbols. 
It uses the consistencies of the language to teach 
the reading of the language. 

2. Most of our gurukulas have used a linguistic 
method and it has proven effective in making 
our children excellent readers. 



3 It is easy to teach and takes little teacher 
preparation. Even if the teacher is not very 
expert or dedicated, the method will usually 
work anyway. It is the method of choice if you 
are using student teachers or part-time as- 
sistants, have high teacher-turnover, or must use 
teachers who cannot, or will not, spend the time 
to learn a more complicated method.. 

4. Because the linguistic method is so straight- 
forward, it requires few materials and therefore a 
relatively small investment of money. 

Disadvantages 

1. The linguistic method depends on presenting 
reading matter in a systematic and controlled 
manner and the sounds studied in the first few 
months are limited. Therefore the stories in the 
readers tend to be boring and the children are 
not able to transfer most of their reading ability 
to materials outside their reading program until 
they have learned all the short vowels and most 
of the long ones. This could be as late as the 
end of the first year or the beginning of the 
second. Teachers complain that this sometimes 
results in low student motivation and a poor 
attitude toward reading in general. 

2. If you have a lot of children who are transferring 
into or out of your school before they have 
completed the basic reading program, you may 
find that they cannot transfer their reading skills 
because relatively few schools use the linguistic 
method. 

After the five weeks of alphabet instruction, begin 
using the textbooks, according to the methods 
described in the teachers' editions of whichever 
reading series you are using. Both of the series we 
mention below have adequate instructions to enable 
teachers to get started and function without much 
outside assistance. 

Students will need 20-40 minutes of reading a day, 
although not necessarily at one time. 



Materials Used: 

For alphabet instruction you can read Section 1 of 
Mary Pecci's At Last! A Reading Method for EVERY 
Child! and you can purchase or make an alphabet 
wall chart and three sets of flashcards (One with 
uppercase letters, one with lower-case and one with 



both). Before you purchase or buy, read the instruc- 
tions in her book (or buy her materials which are 
available from EPS). 

The reading series which has been used in the past 
by most of our schools is Let's Read. You will need 
only the appropriate number of student copies of 
the paperback books 1-5, plus one copy of each 
volume for the teacher. ISKCON has one volume 
entitled Let's Read for Krsna 1 which can be 
substituted for the first book of the regular series. 
The student workbooks are very helpful to reinforce 
skills. Let's Read is available from Educator's Pub- 
lishing Service. 

Some schools which formerly used Let's Read have 
switched to another linguistic series called SRA 
Basic Reading Series. The series corrects most of the 
major complaints teachers had about Let's Read by 
including pictures; colour, more sight words, and 
some oral explanation of reading rules via the 
blackboard. The basic components of the system 
are seven; reading books, six workbooks, and six 
teaching guides, making this more expensive than 
Let's Read. For the first year you will need all the 
books for levels A-D. Alphabet instruction and wall 
charts are also available, making a separate program 
unnecessary. 

Play and Talk uses a modified linguistic method. 
The program is sold as a complete set and is more 
than twice as expensive as other programs. It is the 
program of choice, however, for a multilevel 
classroom where non-readers have little attention 
from the teacher, or where home schooling parents 
don't speak English as their native language. All 
instruction is included on records or cassettes. 

Teaching Method: Phonics 

The phonics method teaches word attack (how to go 
about decoding an unfamiliar word) by teaching 
students all the different sounds associated with 
each letter and the rules for determining which 
sound to use in particular cases. Most of us learned 
by this method and so may feel comfortable and 
confident with it. 

Advantages 

1. All the short and long vowels are introduced 
sooner than in the linguistic method. Therefore, 
students will be able read more interesting and 
varied materials sooner. This can be a powerful 
motivating factor in getting children to feel 



enthusiastic about reading. 

2. The concepts presented are more varied than in 
the linguistic presentation and therefore more 
challenging to the students. (This may be a 
disadvantage with some groups of students.) 

3. The phonics method is widely used so children 
who transfer schools may have an easier time. 

Disadvantages 

1. The teaching method is more complicated than 
the linguistic system, so the teacher must be 
willing to put in time to learn the techniques. If 
the teacher-turnover is high, this method 
wouldn't be appropriate. 

2. Critics of the method claim that it imposes an 
artificial system on the student, requiring him to 
sound out each letter of a word, thereby 
impeding smooth reading. 

The first five weeks of study are spent learning the 
alphabet (as described above in the linguistic 
section). This is sometimes included in the course. 
Then one can start with any phonics method that 
incorporates quick introductions of the various 
vowel sounds and has a good guidance system for 
the teacher. We can suggest the A Beka reading 
program, as it fits those requirements and has the 
further advantage of using reading materials that 
have some redeeming moral value, unlike most 
modern phonics books. 

Students will need 20-40 minutes of reading a day, 
although not necessarily at one time. 

Materials Used: 

For alphabet instruction, the same materials are 
used as described above under "Linguistic." 

There are a large number of good and excellent 
phonics programs. These are listed under 
"Overview of Academics by Subject Area ""Reading." 
The two that are complete, effective, and easy to use 
are Sing Spell, Read and Write and A Beka. 

Sing, Spell, Read and Write has a home kit which is 
perfect for an inexperienced homeschooler. The 
program has many songs for learning different 
sounds, prizes, handwriting practice, workbooks, 
and more. The school kit is similar with larger 
charts and more materials. This is an exciting 



reading course. Sing, Spell, Read and Write is 
available from CBN Publishers. 

If you use the A Beka course, you will need for the 
first year: The Phonics Manual (for the teacher), A 
Handbook for Reading (basic student book), the 
phonics charts and cards, and the following reading 
books: / Learn to Read, A and B; I Do Read, 1,2 and 
3; I Can Read Well, 1 and 2; I Like to Read; I Like to 
Read Well; and Tiptoes. See the Chart in Appendix 
D on the A Beka reading program for exact 
instruction on which books are correlated with 
which phonics lessons. This information is not 
included with the A Beka products themselves. 

Teaching Method: Spalding Phonics* 

The Spalding Method is a phonetic method of 
teaching accurate skills in speaking, writing, 
spelling and reading: Mrs. Romalda Spalding's 
textbook for teachers is named the Writing Road to 
Reading because reading is taught through writing. 
The students learn to write the 70 phonograms 
which are the most common spelling units in the 
English language. Each phonogram represents one 
of more sounds. The phonograms plus 29 spelling 
rules are learned and applied through the teacher's 
dictation of the extended Ayers list of the most 
commonly used words in the English language. 
Correct pronunciation, precise writing,, spelling, 
reading, comprehension, and composition are all 
outcomes of the use and mastery of the words in the 
Ayers list. 

* by Chandrika Devi Dasi 

Advantages 

1. It teaches precise and accurate skills 

2. It is inexpensive and unencumbered, requiring 
only the use of paper, pencil, and the student's 
mind. 

3. It is sensible, logical and has a scientific basis 

4. It is consistent: Of the 1000 most commonly 
used words, in the English language, 93% are 
phonetically correct. 

5. It teaches mental and self discipline. 

6. It fosters well-managed classrooms. 

7. It is taught as a total group approach: slow, 
medium and fast learners are taught at one time. 
Slow groups are tutored before new material is 
presented. 

8. The simplicity of the method, coupled with the 
teaching through the combined use of all four 
sensor channels makes this method useful for all 



types of students;, those with photographic 
memories, those with good visual recall, those 
with learning disabilities, foreign students, all 
ages from preschool to adults. 
9. 3 months after beginning the Spalding method 
(for first graders) students should be able to 
read easy books of your choice. 

Disadvantages 

1. Teachers are advised to take a course in the 
method from the Spalding Foundation. It is a 
10 day course for 4-5 hours a day. It is 
inexpensive and is taught in many American 
cities. Contact the Spalding Education Foun- 
dation, 211 E. Osborne, Phoenix, Arizona 
85012. Teachers may learn the method from 
another ISKCON teacher who has taken the 
Spalding course. They would also need to study 
The Writing Road to Reading by Romalda 
Spalding and 5 videotape recordings wherein 
she presents her method. There are also many 
supportive materials available from the Riggs 
Institute. 

2. Students transferring into the Spalding method 
would need to be tutored in the phonic system. 

Teaching Method: Eclectic 

This method is described in At Last! A Reading 
Method for EVERY Child! by Mary Pecci. This 
system allows the teacher to use any reading 
material in which the vocabulary, and sentence 
structure is appropriate for the age level. The 
teacher will have to do a substantial amount of 
preparation by analyzing the words in each reading 
selection to establish the proper order of instruction 
of the various-rules and categories. Once this 
system is instituted, if there is going to be any 
teacher-turnover, the old teacher will have to 
thoroughly train the new ones in exactly how the 
teaching program was designed. As new books 
become available, the teaching program will have to 
be altered. This method is for self-reliant teachers 
who plan to remain steady in their service. 

Note: Most reading methods require the use of 
coordinated reading books in order to be effective. 
As of this time, there are no Krsna conscious books 
that could be substituted with a reasonable 
guarantee that the goals of the reading programs 
could still be met effectively. Some teachers and 
parents will justifiably wonder whether there aren't 
any reading methods which can utilise existing 



Krsna conscious children's books (and Srlla 
Prabhupada's books as soon as possible). 

However, the issue of using Krsna conscious reading 
material is not really a problem of the reading 
method. The difficulty is that there is not very 
much existing material which is simple enough in 
vocabulary and sentence structure to be used as 
basic readers for kindergarten and first grade 
students The reading programs we describe here 
utilise practically all the Krsna conscious reading 
matter that is currently available in the second and 
third grade programs and the reading of Srlla 
Prabhupada's books begins in fourth grade. So the 
real question for researchers of Krsna conscious 
reading programs is how to get Krsna conscious 
material written for the youngest reading levels or 
how to use what's already available at earlier ages. 



Subject: Handwriting 

Teaching Aims: 

The child should easily form all upper and lower 
case letters in manuscript style (printing) and write 
simple sentences that he copies from a book or the 
chalkboard. 

Because there are several major styles of 
handwriting in use around the world, schools will 
have to decide which method they want to use. The 
two most common styles are Palmer, italic (which is 
used in most of Europe in one variety or another) 
and D'Nealian. 

The Palmer style is actually two distinct alphabets, 
one used for manuscript (printing) and the other for 
cursive (connected script). The printing style is 
generally called "ball and stick" (because of the 
letter's similarity to those two objects) and is taught 
for the first two years. In the third year, the 
students learn a totally new alphabet for cursive 
writing. 

There are several significant problems with the 
Palmer system, the most obvious of which is that 
the students have to learn an entirely new form of 
letter when they begin cursive. The other major 
difficulty is that it produces, on the whole, rather 
poor hand-writers. Some people succeed with it, 
but a quick sampling of American handwriting will 
reveal that most people never master the cute curly- 



cues that were considered fashionable in the 19th 
century. In fact, if you take a look at a Palmer 
method handwriting book, you will realize that 
most adults don't write at all like that, having aban- 
doned the style for their own simpler adaptations. 

The italic system is more logical and produces a 
superior result. The children initially learn a 
slightly slanted printing alphabet, and when it's time 
to switch to cursive, they simply learn how to join 
the letters they already know. Additionally, the 
italic strokes are scientifically designed and are more 
natural for the hand. The result is a uniform, 
attractive and legible script, even by small children. 
The superiority of the italic system is gradually 
being realized in the United States and Australia 
and there are large movements there working to 
effect change-overs to the italic method. 

However, adopting the italic system school-wide in 
a country like the United States can prove more 
difficult than you might expect. The biggest 
impediment is teacher resistance. Adults do not like 
the prospect of learning a new handwriting system, 
but the teachers must be proficient in it to some 
degree in order to teach it. Another problem occurs 
when italic students change schools and there is no 
one in the new school familiar with his method of 
writing. Additionally, many spelling textbooks offer 
handwriting practice and inevitably (at least in the 
U.S.) the handwriting samples are Palmer cursive. 
Of course, this practice can just be skipped over. 

A good compromise is the D'Nealian method. It 
parallels the italic in that the printing alphabet is 
designed to be easily converted to cursive. Yet the 
script itself is not much different from the Palmer or 
American) system. 

Teaching Method: 

For whichever system you decide, the teaching 
method is more or less the same. 
In teaching manuscript, or printing, children must 
be watched closely to see that they are forming the 
letters correctly. Start with individual letters, then 
words, then sentences. At first, students must trace 
and copy on paper with wide lines. Gradually they 
progress to copying from the blackboard or a book. 
Handwriting textbooks are useful, though unneces- 
sary if the teacher is very familiar with letter 
formation. 

The most important thing is supervision! There is 
no reason for a child to enter third grade (or 



adulthood) holding a pencil improperly or forming 
letters and numbers with improper strokes. 
Children should have a class daily, for at least 20-40 
minutes (not necessarily all at once.) On festival 
days, it enlivens the children to write something 
appropriate, which they may dictate to the teacher 
and then copy. They also benefit from making cards 
for the deities and other devotees. 

Materials Used: 

If you want to teach the Palmer method, you will 
find that almost every major textbook publisher has 
a handwriting textbook/workbook series. Pick one 
with sufficient instructions for students and a 
manual for teachers. Or your reading series may 
have an associated writing workbook or writing 
tablet. A Beka's Nursery Writing Tablet and A-B-C 
Writing Tablet (with its fun and clever upstairs, 
downstairs, and basement) are nice. 

Italic handwriting instruction is available from 
Christian Teaching Materials, Hewitt Research, or 
Bob Jones University. 



to carry out an instruction after being told three 
times. 

During the morning Bhagavatam class, make sure 
that students aren't distracted by playing, talking, 
coloring or service. If the teacher is enthusiastic to 
listen, there is no doubt that the students can 
gradually be trained to be attentive listeners who 
can sit still, pay attention, and remember what 
they've heard. Every day, as soon as possible after 
class, ask two or three students, on a rotating basis, 
what they remember from class. After two or three 
months, give grades for how much they remember. 
To remind students to listen, occasionally lean over 
and whisper to a child, "What did he just say?" 
After students have learned to write, you may want 
to have them copy the Sanskrit verse from the 
blackboard as a prelude to note-taking. 

During Bhagavad-gita philosophy class, tell the 
students you expect them to remember what they 
hear. Read the purport to the verse you are studying 
as a group. Then ask each student to repeat at least 
one word they heard. 



D'Nealian style instruction is available from Scott 
Foresman. 



Reward them when they listen correctly, 
questions frequently. 



Ask 



Purchase paper with wide lines and a dashed line in 
the middle. 



Subject: Speaking 



Subject: Listening 



Teaching Aims: 

The general aim is to inspire students to remember 
and feel responsible for knowing what they have 
heard. At the kindergarten level, this means being 
able to follow instructions after hearing them once 
and remembering a word or a sentence after a 
reading from Srila Prabhupada's books or hearing a 
lecture. As the children get older, they will be re- 
sponsible for remembering more and more of what 
they've heard and will learn how to take notes as an 
aid to recollection. 

Teaching Method: 

Tell students that you expect them to be able to 
follow instructions. Use some method of motivation 
or reward to encourage good listening. Some 
gurukulas make following instructions an important 
part of their school-wide discipline program and 
give some mark of displeasure when a student fails 



Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to speak in front of the class 
about how they tried to be Krsna conscious during 
that day or at some other time. They should speak 
for one to two minutes, stick to their subject, stand 
nicely without playing, speak loudly enough, 
clearly, with expression and have some eye contact. 

Teaching Method: 

Children discuss their ideas with other students for 
about five minutes at the beginning of the class. 
They then take turns speaking. If possible, students 
evaluate each speaker; at least the teacher gives a 
short critique. Students learn how to present their 
speech by observing the older students and the 
teacher. Speaking class should be held once a week, 
with enough time for all students to speak. 

Materials Used: 



Teacher should study Evaluating classroom 
speaking and CLE's guidelines for writing and 
speaking. 



Grade I 



(extra), Seesaw (extra), Aesop's Fables, Strong & 
True, the Phonics Manual (for teachers). See the 
chart in Appendix D for the A Beka reading program 
for exact instruction on which books are correlated 
with which phonics lessons. 



Subject: Handwriting 



Subject: Reading 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should finish learning how to decode all 
the regular and most of the irregular sounds in 
English. Students who start school in first grade 
should follow the kindergarten reading program. 

Teaching Method: Linguistic 

Students should continue the Let's Read or SRA 
program until all books in the series are finished. 
Most teachers who use Let's Read find that after the 
students complete book 6, they do not need as 
much repetition as is provided in the paperback 
books. Children who finish early may start the 
"second grade" program. After completing either of 
these programs, students should be able to tackle 
any reading material with appropriate vocabulary 
and sentence structure. 

Materials Used: 

Let's Read paperback books 6-9 teacher's guide and 
work-texts from Educators Publishing Service; or 
SRA, levels D-F, Basic Reading Books, workbooks 
and teachers' guides. 

Teaching Method: Phonics 

Children in a phonics program should progress to 
the point where they have learned and practiced all 
the sounds. As children progress at different rates, 
some may be able to read more of the "extra" books 
than others, or start the second grade program 
before the end of the year. 

Materials Used: 

If you are using the A Beka course, you will need: 
the Phonics Manual (for the teacher), A Handbook 
for Reading (basic student book), phonics charts 
and cards, and the following reading books: 
Stepping Stones, Reading for Fun (extra reading), 
The Bridge Book, Kind & Brave, Merry Go Round 



Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to write all letters and 
numbers clearly on regular lined paper. 

Teaching Method: 

Continue with the kindergarten program. Early in 
the year, the students will begin grammar work in 
ISKCON's Language Arts Primer or a book that has 
children rewriting scrambled sentences and writing 
answers about stories. At this point it may no 
longer be necessary to give the students separate 
assignments specifically for the purpose of 
handwriting practice, as they will be doing plenty of 
writing in their other assignments. But teachers 
must make it clear that neat handwriting is expected 
on all assignments and students will lie given a 
grade for the quality of the handwriting. If a student 
is having problems with particular letters, then the 
teacher should assign specific work to help solve the 
problem. 

Materials Used: 

Students gradually use paper with smaller lines. 
Handwriting textbooks from any publisher are 
helpful. 

Publishers: D'Nealian style is from Scott Foresman. 
Palmer style is available from many sources. Italic 
style is from Christian Teaching Materials or from 
Hewitt Research. 

Subject: Spelling 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to spell all regular short 
vowel constructions and some long vowel 
constructions. The invented spelling that students 
use on the first copy of their own composition and 
class notes should indicate some awareness of 
phonics. 



Teaching Method: 

Students can work in a first grade spelling textbook 
for at least two 45 minute classes a week. Many 
teachers will prefer to have a twenty minute class 
four or five times a week. Textbook work should 
include oral and written tests for each unit. 

Invented spelling that has at least some key letters 
correct for most words can be encouraged as a sign 
that the student is understanding the relationship 
between letter and sound. Gently help the students 
learn the proper spelling for the words they want to 
use by first reading their paper as they wrote it and 
then writing the correct spelling on another paper. 
If the child's work merits it, he can then use the 
teacher's spelling to correct his own work. 

Materials Used: 

Most first grade spelling books are fine. A teacher's 
edition is not necessary at this level. 

Modem Curriculum Press or Rod and Staff are best 
because they concentrate on spelling and teach the 
rules of sound and structure: 



Subject: Speaking 



Subject: Listening 



Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to follow instructions after 
hearing them once. They should be able to 
remember a phrase or sentence after hearing a 
reading from Prabhupada's books or a lecture, take 
notes during Bhagavatam and/or Gita class, and 
remember some points afterwards. 

Teaching Method: 

Use the same program as in kindergarten, except 
encourage students to take simple notes during 
lectures as an aid to recall. Some students will only 
be able to copy the verse from the blackboard, but 
many will be able to enjoy taking notes and benefit 
from it. 



Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to speak on a topic that 
interests them for one to two minutes without' 
fidgeting, repetition, or "ands" and "urn". Students 
should be able to stick to the topic, have some eye 
contact, and project their voice. Some students may 
only be able to achieve the kindergarten aims at this 
level. 

As soon as the student feels ready, let him choose 
from a list of Krsna conscious topics for his speech. 
Otherwise, the student may continue to follow the 
kindergarten model. As soon as they are able, 
students may write down some notes about their 
topic. Students should discuss their topics with the 
teacher or other students, perhaps in groups of two 
or three. 

Children should introduce their topic "Today I'm 
going to speak about Srila Prabhupada. At the end 
they should have a conclusion: "That is what I know 
about japa". Class should be held once a week, with 
enough time for general discussion and each student 
to speak. Each student should be critiqued by the 
teacher and possibly the class as well. Stick to the 
positive, remembering that public speaking is a 
source of anxiety for many students. 

Materials Used: 

By asking students what they would like to discuss, 
a list of topics will gradually develop. The teacher 
can start the list with such topics as, "What is 
Japa?", "What is Janmastaml?", "Why I'm a 
Vegetarian", "God. is a Person", etc. Teachers can 
practice their own speaking in front of a minor (or 
an audience) with a tape recorder. 



Subject: Grammar 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should learn simple capitalization and 
punctuation and should be able to distinguish a 
sentence from a fragment. 



Teaching Method: 



After mastering upper and lower case letters, 
students should be practicing their handwriting by 
copying complete sentences that they are able to 
read. As soon as they are able to read and 
comprehend the words, students should 
"unscramble" sentences, fill in a missing word 
(often the simple subject or verb) to have a sentence 
make sense, correct sentence capitalization and 
punctuation, and write their own sentences. Some 
of this is covered in many spelling textbooks and is 
therefore included in a daily or semi-weekly spelling 
class. A separate class in grammar should be 
started, three times a week for 20-45 minutes each 
class, as soon as the students can read the material. 
Many good textbooks are available; with clear 
instructions in the teacher's edition. 

Materials Used: 

Gurukula Language Arts Primer (this may be started 
in kindergarten if a student is ready), the pages of 
scrambled sentences in the front of the old ISKCON 
Language Arts Book 1 (not required if you use the 
Primer) or other first grade English book (see 
second grade grammar). Macmillan (and many 
other publishers) have regular grammar practice 
included in their spelling textbooks. 

Some reading programs, such as SRA's Basic Reading 
and Let's Read, have workbooks that are equivalent 
to much of the Gk Primer. 

Subject: Composition 

Teaching Aims: 

Stimulate and encourage the children's desire to 
write. 

Teaching Method: 

Much of the composition work at this level is oral, 
although some teachers may do a lot of creative 
writing. If the children write cards and offerings on 
special occasions and follow their spelling and 
grammar textbooks, they will be learning the basis 
for later composition. Many students can certainly 
go far beyond this, and some teachers have a weekly 
or daily time for writing. Some grammar textbooks, 
even at this level, have a more "composition" 
approach. 



Materials Used (optional): 

Flair, by Spice publications is a handbook of creative 
writing ideas. Writing Rainbow from Christian 
Schools International, is a complete grammar 
program that emphasize s creative writing. 



Grade 2 
Subject: Reading 

Teaching Aims: 

Since most students will have completed the basic 
reading program*, there will no longer be any 
difference in the instruction method for students 
who learned to read by different systems. We now 
aim to gradually increase fluency, speed, vocabulary, 
and comprehension. However, any child who has 
not mastered decoding of the basic sounds should 
continue to work in the kindergarten or first grade 
program. 

*Most students who begin school in first grade will 
probably still need basic reading instruction, 
therefore following the first grade program. 

Teaching Method: 

Children should read aloud, supervised, at least 
three times a week for about 45 minutes: Questions 
at the end of each story should be discussed and 
answered. It is nice if there are two or three children 
at each reading level, to encourage thoughtfulness in 
reading. Start asking the students to find what they 
like about characters, style, plot, and theme. 
Workbooks that accompany readers are helpful, but 
cannot replace discussion. 

Materials Used: 

For approximately five to ten weeks the students 
read from the standard edition of McGuffy's Primer 
and First Reader. For the next ten to fifteen weeks, 
the children alternate reading the old Caitanya 
Readers 1-5 and A Beka's Hidden Treasure. During 
the next ten to fifteen weeks they alternate between 
reading in the Caitanya Readers 6-10 and A Beka's 
Silver Sails. If you are not using A Beka's readers, 
you can substitute any appropriate second grade 
basal reader. However, we strongly suggest using 
McGuffey's readers because of the clear superiority 
of their content over other commercially available 



readers. Once a week, review all the basic sounds. 
At this point it is very helpful to have extra 
supplementary reading available. 

Subject: Handwriting 

Teaching Aims: 

Students perfect their penmanship. Those who have 
learned manuscript may how go on to cursive. 

Teaching Method: 

When learning cursive, students may start with the 
same regular lined paper they now use for printing. 
Again, start with individual letters and progress to 
words and sentences. As in kindergarten, 
supervision is very important. Give the students 
good habits: Penmanship class should be held daily. 
After the children' gain some proficiency, they can 
write cards and papers (for example, as described in 
the multilevel section as an activity for Vaisnava 
holidays) in cursive and begin to do their regular 
assignments in cursive. Systematic and regular 
penmanship practice should continue through sixth 
grade in order to help the students perfect the fine 
points of good handwriting. 

Materials Used: 

A handwriting textbook may be helpful. Children 
need samples of excellent handwriting to copy. 

Publishers: D'Nealian style is from Scott Foreman. 
Palmer style is available from many sources. Italic 
style is from Christian Teaching Materials or Hewitt 
Research. 

Subject: Listening 

Teaching Aims: 

Children should follow instructions the: first time 
they hear them, without fail, and should remember 
at least one sentence after hearing a reading of 
Prabhupada's books. T hey should be able to take 
notes, at least two sentences in length, during 
Bhagavatam class, and be able to remember at least 
one point afterwards. 



Teaching Method: 

Follow the same method as in kindergarten and 
Grade 1. 

Subject: Speaking 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to speak on the topic of 
their choice in front of the class for two to five 
minutes, sticking to the topic, having poise and eye 
contact. Students shouldn't fidget, repeat 

themselves, or use "ands" or "urns". 

Teaching Method: 

Follow the same procedure as in Grade 1. 

Materials Used: 

Same as Grade 1 . 

Subject: Grammar 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should learn simple capitalization and 
punctuation, how to compose brief and simple 
letters, use the table of contents and index of a 
book, how to alphabetise through the second letter, 
use guide words in a dictionary, and organise ideas 
and impressions. 

Teaching Method: 

Students should have three 45 minute classes a 
week in English grammar. If you have a qualified 
teacher who really knows grammar, use the old 
Gurukula Language Arts textbooks 2A-2D*. If the 
teacher is not expert at grammar but is motivated to 
use Krsna conscious texts, he can "refresh" his 
knowledge of English by taking Harcourt, Brace, 
and Jovanowich's English 2600 or 3200 course. If 
your teacher is neither of the above, use a textbook 
with a good teacher's edition. 

*These will be revised and reprinted as a single 
volume. 

Materials Used: 

Gurukula Language Arts, 2A-2D, or: Christian 
Schools International's Writing Rainbow (most 



creative). Writing Rainbow and the ISKCON books 
can be used together. If you only use the ISKCON 
books, you may want to supplement with MCP's 
Following Directions B and Getting the Main Idea B. 



Subject: Spelling 



Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to spell all common 
phonetic words and the most common irregular 
sight words. Students' spelling in their written work 
should be 70-80% correct. 

Teaching Method: 

Twice a week, for about 45 minutes, students 
should have a spelling class that includes a test. 
Alternately, students can have a 15 minute class five 
times a week. Many excellent textbooks are 
available to teach spelling, and most include some 
grammar and vocabulary skills. 

Materials Used: 

Most second grade textbooks are fine. A teacher's 
edition is useful but not essential. Choose 
textbooks that group words by common phonetic 
qualities. 

The best textbooks are by Modern Curriculum Press 
or Rod and Staff. 

Subject: Composition 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to write simple letters and 
begin to write stories with a unified theme. 

Teaching Method: 

Some composition may be included in your spelling 
and grammar classes. For example, in the Gurukula 
Language Arts, 2D, students are gradually 
encouraged to write, first by finishing some pre- 
written stories, then telling about an adventure and 
describing a picture. If the grammar or spelling 
book you are using doesn't have similar 
assignments, you may want to occasionally 
introduce some of your own to get the students 
accustomed to writing about a topic. You can get 
ideas from the books mentioned below. 



Materials Used: 

Flair by Spice publishers, Writing Rainbow by CSI, 
or Writing Strands book 2 by NWI. 



Mathematics 

Multilevel Organization 

Teaching Aims: 

Beginners use concrete objects, Cuisinaire rods, felts 
and other manipulatives to discover abstract 
symbols and concepts. They learn to write their 
numbers and operation symbols. 



Throughout this level, students continue using 
concrete activities such as counting real money and 
pouring water into measuring cups. They gradually 
increase their computation skills, derivation 
knowledge, and fact memorization . Workbook 
activities are gradually increased as the student 
masters the concepts. 

Teaching Method: 

There are basically two multilevel approaches. The 
first is to have the emphasis on activities and 
manipulatives where the entire class works together, 
followed by individual work, maybe in various 
levels of workbooks. The second is to have each 
student use workbooks that require manipulatives 
and work at their own pace, having access to a 
"math-centre" if possible. 

For the first, concept learning approach, have 
mathematics class at least four times a week. Spend 
ten to twenty minutes in a group activity, such as 
making bean sticks, graphing student interests, or 
sorting. 

Then have each student work on the appropriate 
pages in his text, or follow the suggested individual 
programs outlined in the teacher's guide. 

For the second, mastery learning: approach 
(incremental), first make sure that new students 
play with and become familiar with the 
manipulatives. Students should be able to work 
independently, perhaps at a large table where the 
manipulatives are easily accessible. Individual 
students need guidance when starting new pages or 
sections of their material. These mathematics 



classes should be held at least four times a week for 
kindergarten and first grade, but may be reduced to 
three times a week for second graders who are 
making fast progress. 

In either case, there are several packaged programs 
that give specific instructions to the teacher and 
student. There are also workshops and videos 
available to train teachers how to use manipulative- 
based programs. All these are explained under 
"Whole Classroom". 

We should note that the very beginners need to 
spend a month or more (sometimes up to three 
months) learning how to write their numbers and 
understanding the relationship between number and 
object. This requires individual guidance for at least 
four classes a week. These beginners can practice 
their writing skills when the older students are 
working on individual projects, whether you. use 
the concept or mastery program. 



Considerations for Each 
Grade; K— 2/Whole 
Classroom 

Grade K 

Subject: Arithmetic 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should learn simple counting up to 100, 
identification of shapes, calendar and clock, 
denominations of money, ordinal-cardinal 
relationship, and number-numeral relationship. 

Teaching Method: Concept and Informal 

It is of utmost importance to remember that most 
kindergarten students are incapable of abstract 
thinking. All students need to work with tangible 
items that they can see and count, rather than just 
working in a textbook. Even the above-average 
student who can finish a kindergarten mathematics 
book in two or three months will greatly benefit by 
this method. The understanding of the relationship 



between abstract numbers and real things is an 
indispensable foundation to all later arithmetic. 

Many textbook manufacturers sell kits of 
"manipulatives" that correspond to their textbooks. 
They may include detailed instructions and lesson 
plans. Although this is ideal for an inexperienced 
teacher with a large budget, it is not always 
necessary. It is entirely possible to create your own 
manipulatives with measuring spoons, cups, and 
buckets, large clocks and calendars, real money, 
sticks and pebbles, and pieces of cardboard or paper. 
You may follow a textbook, but have the students 
work with the real items first, then the abstraction. 
Some additional low-cost manipulatives that are 
very useful (up through eighth grade, in fact) that 
we highly recommend are Cuisinaire rods and base 
10 blocks. 

Mathematics class should be held daily for 20-40 
minutes. Most students can progress to a first grade 
program before the end of the year, but these 
beginning concepts are so important that the child 
who needs a full year to understand them requires 
that opportunity. The best program is to have three 
mathematics groups. If that is impossible, make 
your classes as real and exciting as possible. 

Kindergarten mathematics should be mostly oral, 
based on work with objects in the classroom. 
Students' written work should primarily consist of 
learning to write the numbers. 

Materials Used: 

The very best materials are manipulatives, large- 
lined paper, and pencil. Teachers who need 
guidelines for using such will find Making Math 
Meaningful, by Cornerstone Curriculum Project, to 
be ideal. This book is designed for home schooling 
and will work well in a whole classroom approach. 
A multilevel or individual classroom teacher could 
get enough ideas from it to teach beginners. Only 
one book is needed per class. 

Math Their Way, and Explorations, both from 
Addison-Wesley, have many ideas for adding 
activities and manipulatives to a conventional text. 
They can also be used alone as a complete, activity- 
based kindergarten program. These books contain a 
lot of activities pick and chose what is most helpful 
without feeling that you have to do everything. 

We advise against using a conventional textbook for 
the student at this level because it can lull the 



teacher into thinking the child understands math 
although he actually hasn't grasped the abstract 
concepts. However, if you really want a workbook 
for your beginning students, the ISKCON board of 
education has a nice kindergarten book in two parts 
that can be used along with the Macmillan teacher's 
edition. 

Be sure to use a lot of "real" materials and/or 
commercial manipulatives such as Cuisinaire rods, 
along with instructions and activity cards for the 
latter. Mathematics manipulatives are available in a 
package from most major textbook suppliers, such 
as Macmillan, and separately from Burt Harrison 
and Nasco. 

Teaching Method: Mastery Learning 

Students can use textbooks that are geared to an 
activity-based program. These are ideal for home 
school, multilevel, and individual study. Such 
textbooks reduce the teacher's need for the 
extensive planning that is needed when adding 
activities to a conventional text. 

Materials Used: 



Teaching Method: Incremental 

Saxon's text is excellent for a whole classroom 
structure only. The Saxon program has complete 
instructions for group activities followed by 
individual work. Four or five days a week, students 
spend twenty minutes at a special bulletin board 
learning about calendars, time, counting, and math 
facts. 

They then, following an incremental system, do 
corresponding workbook activities for ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

Materials Used: 

Saxon sells kindergarten math as a complete set. 



Grade I 



Subject: Arithmetic 



One of the best is Mortensen Math. It is meant for 
individual work using manipulatives. The books are 
secondary. Their manipulative kits are overpriced, 
but you can achieve the same results with Cuisinaire 
rods and base ten blocks. We suggest purchasing 
their fraction kit because you may not be able to 
duplicate their fraction manipulatives. Each "book" 
is comic-sized. With these student books, the 
teacher needs one teacher's guide for level one per 
classroom: This has classroom suggestions and 
explanations, not an answer key, which is available 
separately. Mortensen distributors may offer one 
day workshops in your area. Training videos are 
also available. These are not necessary to use the 
program, but are extremely helpful, especially if the 
teacher has no experience with a manipulative- 
based program. 

Mortensen books for kindergarten are addition facts 
mastery 1, smiley face counting 1, smiley face 
addition 1, smiley face subtraction 1, and problem 
solving, level 1, 1&2. Many students will finish 
these before the end of the year and can start grade 
one. The teacher needs some training in Mortensen, 
through a workshop or video. Also; for every one to 
three students, you need a set of Cuisinaire rods, 
100 base 10 units, 50 base 10 rods, and 10 base ten 
flats. 



Teaching Aims: 

Students learn: a, number line; place value and 
numeration; to count and write up to 100; count by 
2's up to 40; simple properties of zero; simple 
number patterns; use of 1,0 as basic unit; value of 
penny, nickel and dime; meaning of inch, foot and 
mile; clock and calendar; solving simple word 
problems; estimating; and handling 1/2 and 1/4 in 
appropriate situations. 

Teaching Method: Standard 

It is essential to remember that many first graders 
cannot understand abstractions. They need to 
constantly work with real objects before working in 
a textbook. Use a textbook that has class activities 
with concrete materials. The best programs 
structure the student's text in such a way as to make 
it impossible to simply do "seatwork". Students, for 
example, need to pour four cups of water into a 
quart container to understand the relationship. 
They need to exchange a real nickel for real five 
pennies (Incredible, but they don't seem to catch on 
as well with the cardboard money many textbook 
companies offer.) They need to count out five 
pebbles (or find the appropriate Cuisinaire rod) and 
then take three away. Since students understand 



these concepts at very different speeds, the ideal 
situation is to have three mathematics groups. If 
this is not possible, use real objects in every class, 
involving all the students, making class fun. 
Mathematics class should be held daily for 20-45 
minutes. 

Materials Used: 

Several activity-based math programs are available. 
Addison- Wesley's Math in Stride is ideal for a whole 
classroom approach. Everything is clearly explained 
so that even a teacher who is inexperienced with the 
manipulative program could easily teach it. Their 
Math Quest series (which is in metric for Canada, 
England, Australia, and New Zealand) has an 
excellent teacher's edition, if the teacher actually 
follows it rather than just having students use their 
workbooks, which are rather ordinary. These series 
can be purchased along with "manipulative kits" 
from the publisher. Unfortunately these are 
expensive and would only be justified in a large 
school with a steady enrolment. Math in Stride 
could be used on a tight budget by skipping some 
activities and substituting home-made materials. 
This is quite feasible. 

Addison-Wesley's Math in Stride is available 
internationally and has very little material in English 
in the students' books for first through third grade. 
It could therefore be used anywhere that the teacher 
understands English. Many computer programs can 
be used as supplements. 

Another activity-based textbook is Making Math 
Meaningful, level one, from Cornerstone 
Curriculum Press. It is ideal for home schools and 
whole classroom structures. Everything is spelled 
out in detail, and the manipulative kit is very 
inexpensive. For a school, you would need to buy 
one book, and then get permission from the 
publisher to photocopy the student pages. 

Saxon Grade 1 is excellent for a whole classroom 
structure. It has detailed, easy to follow 
instructions. 

None of these programs and series are intended for 
Individualized or multilevel teaching. 



Teaching Method: Mastery 

Students have workbooks that require using real 
objects. Instead of group, teacher directed activities, 
each student works on his own to discover 
mathematics understanding. The classroom has a 
mathematics "centre" or "lab" with Cuisinaire rods, 
base ten blocks, objects for counting, objects for 
measuring, and possibly geoboards and blocks of 
different shapes and sizes. Students work in the 
"centre" on their own. The teacher uses the 
teacher's edition to help students with specific 
problems, or to guide the student to the appropriate 
materials. This method is meant for an 

Individualized or multilevel classroom, but can 
work in any setting. 

Materials Used: 

Miquon workbooks, from Key Curriculum Press, is 
the classic activity based program. It uses 
Cuisinaire rods, base ten blocks, and objects for 
counting. You need the workbooks, Lab Sheet 
Annotations*, and Notes to Teachers. The First 
Grade Diary is helpful for teachers who are 
unfamiliar with this program. I spoke to Lore 
Rasmussen at Key Curriculum who informed me 
that schools outside of America and Canada could 
order the workbooks at a slightly higher price and 
receive duplication privileges, eliminating the need 
for more than an initial order. This series contains 
very little English in the student books, and could 
be used anywhere the teacher can read English. 

We suggest that, if no teacher is familiar with this 
type of program, at least one primary teacher visit a 
school that uses these materials to see how the class 
is structured. This is not, however, absolutely 
essential. 

*The Lab Sheet Annotations book, which is the 
Miquon teacher's edition, only contains the answers 
for the most difficult problems. It does contain 
reduced copies of all student pages with detailed 
teaching instructions. 

Mortensen books for first grade are addition facts 
mastery 4-6, smiley face counting 2-8, smiley face 
addition 2&7, smiley face subtraction 2&7, 
arithmetic level one 1-3, and problem solving level 
one 3. Students need the same manipulatives and 
teachers the same training as for kindergarten. The 
Mortensen fraction kit is also extremely useful at 
this level. 



Teaching Method: Informal 

Mathematics can be taught without a formal student 
text, using oral work and activities. Students should 
write problems, but these can be a natural result of 
the activities. Or, some textbooks can be used, but 
the teacher just chooses specific pages to add to the 
classroom activities. The teacher must, however, 
have a specific guide for the activities. 

This method can work well in a K-2 classroom, 
having all students engage in the same activities, but 
then do different pencil and. paper work. It is best 
suited, however, to a whole classroom structure. 
This method is a lot of fun for the students and 
teacher, but also takes a lot of work and preparation. 
Such a program should only be attempted with 
steady teachers who are interested and willing to 
expend the effort. 

This type of mathematics program will definitely 
prevent learning disabilities from hampering the 
students. It is highly recommended for teachers and 
parents who work with learning disabled students. 

Materials Used: 

Math Their Way (K-2) covers this grade. This 
correlates well with the Miquon workbooks, but any 
workbook can be used to supplement this program. 
This program requires the teacher to spend time 
preparing the. supplies and activities. An activity 
kit, which is expensive, is available from Addison- 
Wesley; Addison-Wesley's Explorations has a 
specific book for grade one. 



Grade 2 



Teaching Method: Standard 

Use any activity-based second-grade textbook and 
follow the teacher's edition. You don't have to do all 
the activities. Most textbooks have special material 
for students who need extra help or additional 
challenges. Continue using manipulatives like 
Cuisinaire rods, particularly to introduce new 
concepts; or to "show" a difficult problem. As far as 
possible, use real money, real quarts and gallons. 
Take special care that all students understand diffi- 
cult concepts such as regrouping in addition and 
borrowing in subtraction. Have four or five 45- 
minute classes a week. It is very useful to enrich 
your classes with mathematics programs on the 
computer or games such as Math Mouse. 

Materials Used: 

Continue using a textbook that is activity based. 
The best are Math in Stride, from Addison- Wesley, 
which is available internationally, Saxon, from 
Saxon Publishing, and Making Math Meaningful, 
from Cornerstone Curriculum Project. The latter is 
expressively designed for home education and 
requires permission from the publisher to 
photocopy the student pages. Its manipulative kit is 
the most inexpensive available, although teachers 
could make many of their own materials for the 
former programs. All of these series have everything 
spelled out in detail, and could be used by teachers 
who are inexperienced with the manipulative 
approach. 

Have manipulatives available (see kindergarten and 
First Grade). 



Subject: Arithmetic 

Teaching Aims: 

Students need to learn the decimal numeration 
system; addition and subtraction facts through 18; 
counting, reading, and writing numbers to 999; 
place value through hundreds; common measures of 
time, weight, length, liquids, and solids; 
introduction to multiplication and division; 
multiplication properties of zero and one; telling 
time and using the calendar; counting by 5's to 50 
and by 10's to 990; handling of coins; one-set 
problem solving; using ordinal numbers through 10; 
and using sets and number facts. 



Math Mouse is available in a vegetarian version from 
Sycamore Tree. 4 

If you are already committed to a standard 
mathematics text, Math Their Way (K-2) has 
excellent ideas for enriching any standard arithmetic 
program. Addison-Wesley also has Explorations 
specifically for Grade 2. 

Teaching Method: Mastery 

Use a textbook that allows the students to work on 
their own in a mathematics "centre". Please see 
Grade One for a complete description of this 
multilevel program. 

Materials Used: 



Miquon workbooks and teacher guides or 
Mortensen. Mortensen books for Second Grade are 
addition facts mastery 7-10, smiley face counting 9 
& 10, smiley face addition 3-6 and 8-10, smiley face 
subtraction 3-6 and 810, problem solving level one 
4. Students need the same manipulatives and 
teachers need the same training as listed for 
Kindergarten. The Mortensen fraction kit is 
essential. 

Teaching Method: Informal 

Have activities and real objects as the basis of your 
program, using written work as supplementary. See 
Kindergarten and Grade 1 

Material Used: 

Math Their Way (K-2) or Explorations, Grade Two, 
both from Addison-Wesley. Miquon workbooks 
correlate well, but any standard text can be used. 
See Grade One. 



Social Studies 

Multilevel Organization 



Teaching Aims: 

As students master reading they learn simple map 
reading skills. They then start to learn elementary 
logic- understanding relationships and classifying 
and comparing. 

Teaching Method: 

Both map skills and logic can be taught with 
workbooks that the students use at their own pace 
with help from the teacher or other students. Map 
skills can begin in first grade, and logic in second, 
provided the student has sufficiently mastered 
reading decoding. Students need about 20-30 
minutes of map skills a week, and one or two classes 
of 30-45 minutes each of logic a week. When the 
older students are having these classes, the teacher 
can have reading class with the younger students. 

There are commercially available materials with full 
teacher instructions. 



Considerations for Each 
Grade, K— 2/Whole 
Classroom 

Grade K 

Subject: Jnana-vijnana (Non- 
reader Topics) 



Teaching Method: 

Jnana-vijnana class, or non-reader topics, is the 
equivalent of a social studies and science class for 
very young children who are not readers. Within 
the realms of health and safety, social studies and 
science, they can learn much that will help them to 
understand their place in the world and how to 
function better. 

The class should be light, informal and relaxing. It's 
nice to have it at the end of the morning, or when 
the children are getting a little bored with their 
academics. 

Students can learn the history of ISKCON, the life of 
Srila Prabhupada and other great Vaisnava acaryas, 
the meaning of the Vaisnava holidays, etiquettes for 
dealing with others, how people maintain 
themselves (occupations and varnasrama), very 
simple geography (what is a river, mountain, etc.) 
and the physical locations and relationships between 
the home, school and temple. 

On festival days, set aside a class to read the story 
about the event or personality involved. During or 
after the reading, students can draw and/or write 
suitable cards. Ask the students to repeat something 
they remember from the reading. It is great fun, and 
perhaps the very best way for young children to 
remember pastimes, to act out a little "drama". 
Simple costumes, made from pieces of cloth or old 
deity clothes, as well as simple makeup, add greatly 
but are not necessary. Give each child a role and 
position him. Point to the child, or say the name of 
his character, and give him one line at a time to 
repeat, such as, "We all need to prepare for the 
Indra yajna. " Direct them one action at a time, 



"Now bring your clouds and dance 
throwing rain and thunderbolts like this." 



around, 



The only way to teach etiquette is to practice it 
yourself. Children are great imitators. Set rules for 
school behavior , enforce them, and set a good 
example. All adults should be careful to show 
respect for each other, and especially show a, 
submissive attitude toward superiors. Children 
should address other adults as Prabhu; teachers 
should be "Teacher," "Mother," or "Prabhu." On 
first seeing their parents, teachers; temple president, 
and other authorities, students should offer 
obeisances. They must be taught to raise their 
hands quietly when wanting to speak, be patient (no 
small accomplishment) and never interrupt an 
adult. Teachers should also learn how to treat their 
students with love and respect. Perhaps that is the 
most important thing. 



Grade 2 



Subject: Social Studies 

Teaching Method: 

To teach map skills, it is helpful to spend 20 
minutes a week for part of the year working in a 
suitable map workbook. 

Materials Used: 

Scholastic's Success With Maps, Book B 



Subject: Logic 



Grade I 



Subject: Social Studies 

Teaching Aims: 

The aims for Grade One are more or less the same as 
Kindergarten. Textbook courses usually also deal 
with citizenship, school-community relationship, 
and homes in other lands. Students should also 
learn to make and read a simple neighborhood 
map. 

Teaching Method: 

Same as Kindergarten. You will also need to spend 
15-20 minutes weekly on map skills and directions. 
You can formulate your own program, making maps 
of the classroom, school, and neighborhood , or use 
one of the available textbooks. Reading maps is a 
difficult skill for many children, and it is often wise 
to go slowly or let students proceed at their own 
pace. 

Materials Used 

Map skills book, such as Scholastic's Success With 
Maps, Book A. If you use Christian Light Science; 
this level includes Social Studies. 



Teaching Aims: 

Logic teaches our students how to think clearly and 
with discrimination: Specifically, students 
understand relationships between objects, words, 
and ideas; and classify and understand logical 
sequences, analogies, and how things are alike and 
different. This course will help students advance in 
English, math, and philosophy. 

Teaching Method: 

Depending on the student's abilities, logic may be 
started in second or third grade. One or two 20-45 
minute classes per week are generally sufficient, 
although the teacher should try to point out the 
applicability of what was studied in logic during 
other classes. There are many excellent textbooks 
available which have teacher's editions with detailed 
instructions for whole classroom use. Make sure 
students understand their mistakes before 
progressing. No special training is necessary for the 
teacher at this level, but teachers should work 
through the material themselves first. 

Materials Used: 

We highly recommend Critical Thinking Press and 
Software's Building Thinking Skills, Book 1, with 
the teacher's edition that contains lesson plans. This 
series progresses all the way through high school 
and has excellent texts at all levels. 



Some so-called logic" textbooks are actually "value- 
clarification" propaganda books. Be careful. 



Science and Health 

Multilevel Organization 



Teaching Aims: 

Health study includes nutrition, dental health, 
personal cleanliness, neighborhood safety, exercise 
and rest, good eating habits, and safety to and from 
school. Students may also learn the names and 
functions of the different parts of their bodies. 
After students master basic reading, they can start 
the science program. This level concentrates on 
animals and plants, seasons, sun, moon and stars 
and simple machines. Students discover science 
with projects, field trips, and demonstrations. 
Students learn how everything comes from Krsna, 
learn that our sun is the principal source of energy, 
classify living things, make simple measurements, 
learn how plants are alike and different, learn the 
names and habits of farm animals and how to care 
for them, care for indoor plants, and observe the 
earth, moon, and stars. 

Teaching Methods: 

It is most simple to have one group class a week to 
discuss health and safety. Sometimes this may 
involve nature walks, field trips to museums or 
other places (such as the State fair to milk a cow), 
films or slide shows, or special programs with guests 
(such as having someone from social services speak 
to the students about preventing child abuse). 
However, most of the time a class discussion is 
enough, perhaps having the students draw or act out 
the points for emphasis. 

There are many materials for health and safety 
instruction that can be used in a multilevel 
classroom. It is not very important to teach the 
children in a particular sequential order, as in 
English and mathematics. In addition, repetition of 
bicycle safety rules or personal hygiene, for 
example, is not harmful to the older students in 
your group, and probably necessary. With this in 
mind, the teacher can cover various subjects from 
first and second grade health texts, using only the 
teacher's edition. Local teacher stores often have 
packages of coloring books and flash cards about 



various safety topics. Government agencies often 
have inexpensive or free material, as well. 

In addition, teachers should discuss topics of 
importance to devotees. These include reasons for 
following the four regulative principles, avoiding 
offenses, and similar topics. (We should note here 
that five year olds are not too young to be given 
simple instructions about the value of all four 
regulative principles. Often we concentrate on 
vegetarianism because it is so simple and 
straightforward. However, it is not too early to 
teach that illicit sex brings anxiety, disease, 
unwanted children, and social problems. A very 
general definition of illicit sex - association of man 
and woman for sense gratification rather than 
Krsna's pleasure, and particularly association 
between unmarried men and women - will suffice. 
Students need to know that gambling is cheating 
and makes one lazy and greedy. They certainly need 
to know, in a general way, the effects of intoxication 
for both the individual and society.) 

Some standard textbooks covering health and safety 
are available (such as Health, Safety and Manners, 
Book 1, by A Beka), but because all "health" 
textbooks have objectionable material, it is wise to 
only use the teacher's edition, as the basis of a 
lecture and discussion class. One can also get a 
plastic or felt human body model and discuss the 
various topics. It is helpful to have the children 
think of reasons for cleanliness and safety. 

The best way to teach safety is practically, in the 
actual circumstance. Make safety rules for whatever 
times and places the children are the school's 
responsibility, and then strictly enforce them. 

It's not necessary to have any formal science class in 
kindergarten, although some textbooks are 
available. The best "class" is to take the children 
outside, to a farm, to the garden, or to a park, and 
help them to carefully "see" material nature. Giving 
the children some practical experience in the barn 
or garden is the best teacher. On the way to 
mangala-aratii, point out the phase of the moon, a 
conjunction between the planets, or how the Big 
Dipper points to the North Star. 

Second graders can have one or two science classes a 
week in addition to the group class. Probably the 
easiest way to teach them is to use mastery learning 
texts so that each student can progress at his own 
pace. It is best to use texts that require a lot of 
"experiments" or demonstrations of the ideas, so 



that science is real and practical for the students. 
The classroom therefore needs a storage area for 
needed items. Students can generally work on their 
own, with teacher assistance in difficult areas. 
Younger students can work on reading during this 
time. 



Considerations for Each 
Grade, K-2/Whole 
Classroom 

Grade I 

Subject: Health & Safety 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should learn safety to and from school, 
how to dress for weather and activity, exercise and 
rest, personal hygiene, and care of the common 
cold. 



Subject: Science 



Teaching Aims 

Students should learn about animals domestic, farm, 
and zoo; woodland; common birds; where plants 
and animals live; grouping and classification; air and 
water; seeds, bulbs, plants, and flowers; day and 
night; sun, moon, and stars; seasons and weather; 
fire and temperature; and simple machines. 

Teaching Method: 

Our "science" should mostly be based on common 
sense and observation. Whenever the opportunity 
arises, have the children study nature, recognize 
plants and constellations and discuss the changing 
of seasons. You have to practice your own powers 
of observation. 

There are several good science textbooks mentioned 
below on which you can base a course. Start a 
weekly science class, about 45 minutes long. If you 



like, when the children can read well enough they 
can use a textbook or the teacher can have one book 
as a basis for lessons. 



Materials Used: 

If you are enthusiastic enough to do a lot of 
experiments, which is a good way to learn science, 
Christian Light's program is ideal. You will have to 
lightly edit it to remove sectarian Bible ideas and 
references to meat-eating. It is, however, one of the 
least contaminated of the many textbooks available 
and contains a lot of nice theistic material. This 
series encourages much student research in the 
encyclopaedia, etc. Because it is rather poor on 
pictures, you will want to have a good selection of 
nature books to which to refer. This course was 
designed for individual student study, but you can 
adapt it to classroom use. Use Lightunits 101-110. 

Another text we can recommend is the science 
series from Modern Curriculum Press. It is a 
secular program, but it mostly sticks to the 
observable facts and leaves' out speculations on 
evolution, etc. It has a nice presentation and layout. 
Use Book A. 

Some publishers have kits for experiments that are 
coordinated with their textbook. Christian Light 
has a "Core Experiment Kit" Modern Curriculum 
Press emphasize s materials that are commonly 
available. If you want to add more experiments to 
your course, The Spice Series from Educational 
Service offers a book called Probe which is full of 
ideas for supplementary experiments appropriate for 
K-4. 

The Aims series is another excellent secular text that 
is based on experience and demonstration. 

Get an ephemeris or almanac and keep your 
students aware of what's going on in the heavens. 



Grade 2 



Since the students can now read, a more structured 
social studies/science curriculum is introduced in 
place of the informal Jnana- vijnana program. 



Subject: Health & Safety 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should learn about food groups, dental 
hygiene, personal cleanliness, safety in the 
neighborhood , communicable diseases, and 
preventive measures against disease. 

Teaching Method: 

It's useful to use a textbook to cover the above 
topics, as this is a required subject in many school 
districts. However, when discussing food groups, 
the teacher should take the time to explain a 
vegetarian verses a non-vegetarian diet. The fact is 
that most people think meat is an essential and 
necessary foodstuff. Students are going to see 
repeated references to this idea in their non-devotee 
textbooks and elsewhere. We should be explaining 
that meat eating is unhealthy, wasteful and 
unnecessary. Teachers should explain how all the 
necessary nutrients from the different food groups 
are provided in the vegetarian diet. 

Teachers can also give the Ayurvedic viewpoint on 
cause of disease and disease prevention. 

Materials Used: 

Health textbook (A Beka's Health, Safety, and 
Manners Book 2); Introductory material to A Higher 
Taste. 



view and the Vedic version. These differences are 
not going to be easily resolved by saying one view is 
right and the other is wrong. For example, the 
description of the universe given in the Bhagavatam 
is quite different from what we learned in school. 
However, the Surya-siddhanta, which was the 
description of the universe given from Surya to the 
demon Maya, is quite similar to the modern 
understanding. What does it mean? Sadaputa Dasa 
explains that neither view is necessarily incorrect - 
they are just given from vastly different perspectives. 

What is the purport of this for the science teacher? 
Until a qualified devotee writes a teaching guide or a 
textbook for science, teachers will just have to do 
the best they can. But our advice is - don't try to 
teach what you don't understand. In other words: 
keep it simple. Perhaps a better name for science in 
gurukula would be "nature studies". Our teaching 
should be a description of what is easily observable 
in the world around us, avoiding things about which 
we can only guess. Therefore, we recommend 
several textbook series for elementary schools which 
stick mostly to what is plainly visible to all, and stay 
away from subjects such as evolution. Difficult 
subject matters, such as evolution and the structure 
of the universe, will be dealt with at the high school 
level, when students have sufficient discrimination 
to understand the intricacies of the various 
arguments. 

Materials Used: 

Christian Lights Lightunits 201-210 with their core 
unit of paraphernalia for experiments or Modern 
Curriculum Press Science series, or Aims series. 



Subject: Science 



Teaching Aims: 

Students study local animals; useful and harmful 
animals; baby animals; how animals protect 
themselves and their young; how plants and animals 
get their food; plant reproduction; effects of seasons, 
weather, heat and temperature; sun, moon, earth, 
sky, and simple constellations; gravity, air, 
atmosphere, magnets and forces. 

Teaching Method: 

Science is perhaps the subject devotee teachers least 
look forward to teaching, because of the many 
differences between the modern "scientific" point of 



Enrichment 



Multilevel, Organization 



Teaching Aims: 

Students learn to draw simple three dimensional 
figures. Alternatively, students may concentrate on 
color theory and the use of drawing tools, deferring 
perspective techniques until level two. 

Teaching Method: 

The two multilevel approaches concept and 
mastery-are appropriate here. In either case, one 



class a week is sufficient, as long as some drawing 
(and other creative work, such as painting, collages, 
etc) are sometimes used to enrich classes in 
philosophy, English, and used on special Vaisnava 



occasions. 



Considerations for Each 
Grade, K-2/Whole 
Classroom 

Grade K 

Subject: Arts and Crafts 

Teaching Aims: 

To get the students to draw cylinders and blocks in 
perspective and to "see" objects realistically or 
students can concentrate on colour theory and the 
use of drawing tools. 

Teaching Method: 

Once a week, have a formal class teaching the 
drawing of simple shapes. Follow the directions in 
the textbook or use the teachers' reference as a guide 
for instruction in colour and coloring strokes. Have 
students do occasional "craft" projects that relate to 
their other studies. For example: mounting what 
they collected on a nature walk, making a scene in a 
shoe box depicting a pastime, making masks from 
plates for a play, making Rathayatra carts from shoe 
boxes and construction paper, etc. 

Materials Used: 

The first 20 lessons in Drawing Textbook by 
Mclntyre. Many books are available giving di- 
rections for kindergarten craft projects. The 
Sycamore Tree has a number of excellent options. 
Drawing with Children, by Mona Brookes, 
published by Jeremy Tarcher, is a book with good 
ideas and methods for the teacher and will 
complement any other program. Those who want to 
concentrate on colour should study Itten's colour 
theory. Many art stores carry the book, Art of 



Colour, by Johann Itten, Van Nostrand Reinhold 
Press, New, York, 1973. 



Subject: Music 

Teaching Aims: 

Following melody and rhythm. 

Teaching Method: 

Children should have occasional practice in playing 
karatalas and singing. As the teacher practices 
familiar songs with the students, students can take 
turn leading the kirtana and playing the karatalas. 
The teacher will demonstrate how to keep in time 
and on the melody. 

Materials Used: 

Karatalas, mrdanga and possibly harmonium. 

Grade 1 



Subject: Practical Service 

Teaching Aims: 

To keep alive a spirit of voluntary service to Krsna 
and His devotees. 

Teaching Method: 

Tell the students you want them' to do devotional 
service without being asked. Treat service as a joy 
and privilege. Ask the children daily what voluntary 
service they have done for Krsna or His devotees 
(not necessarily in school), and give some sort of 
recognition. Encourage adults in the community to 
involve students in their services or report when 
they find students doing something nice of their 
accord. When the students are asked to do 
something, they should obey quickly and cheerfully. 



Subject: Art 

Teaching Aims: 

Children should be able to draw simple, three 
dimensional shapes, and begin to "see" artistically. 
Or you may. continue with primarily color 
instruction. 

Teaching Method: 

Use the same program as in Kindergarten, while 
making craft projects more challenging. If using 
The Drawing Textbook, as soon as students have 
fully mastered lessons 1-20, continue as far as they 
are able. Detailed instructions are in the front of the 
book. 



Subject: Music 

Teaching Aims: 

Same as Kindergarten, with the addition of getting 

the students to recognize correct pitch. 

Teaching Method: 

Same as Kindergarten. To teach recognition of 
correct pitch, bring in a harmonium or other 
instrument that can produce a melody and have 
students practice trying to sing different notes until 
they catch on to what it means to sing "in key" . 



Grade 2 



Subject: Music 

Teaching Aims: 

Same as first grade, except that students who have 
the inclination should have the opportunity to 
increase their knowledge of melody and rhythm. 

Teaching Method: 

Continue the classroom program as described for 
First Grade. Additionally, bring an easy to play 
instrument into the classroom which can produce a 
melody, such as a harmonium, and demonstrate 



how melody is played. Let students take turns 
playing the melody during simple kirtanas. If 
possible, let the children experiment with the 
instrument during free time. One class of 
instruments which are especially useful for this 
purpose are the new electronic keyboards which sell 
for around $100. They are fairly rugged, have a nice 
variety of sounds, and can be played with head- 
phones. 

At this age, children usually start to imitate the 
adults in the temple playing mrdanga drum. It's 
nice if small mrdanga are available for the children 
to try. Students that show promise at the mrdanga 
or keyboard should be given personal instruction 
after school hours. 

Materials Used: 

Karatalas, mrdanga, harmonium, keyboard. 



Second Language 
Multilevel Organization 

When students have learned to read and write in the 
native tongue, it is time to introduce a second 
language. Generally this is Sanskrit, which Srlla 
Prabhupada considered essential for gurukula 
students. However, where English is not the native 
language, the board of education recommends that 
English should be taught instead, and Sanskrit taken 
up as an elective at the high-school level. English is 
the lingua franca of the ISKCON world and will be 
extremely helpful to the student no matter where he 
goes in later life. But most importantly, the student 
will be able to study Srlla Prabhupada's books in 
the language in which he wrote them. 



Subject: Sanskrit 



Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to read and write the 
alphabet, including vowel abbreviations and 
consonant conjuncts, if possible. 

Teaching Method: 

As soon as students have finished the basic English 
reading program, they may start Sanskrit. At this 



level, Sanskrit teaching is not very difficult and the 
teacher may learn the basics a little ahead of the 
student. Teach two to four letters a day, with the 
students writing them and then "chanting" the 
names/sounds, possibly with the tape. At this level, 
you'll need to keep reviewing the alphabet until the 
students can verbally recognize all letters in 
random order. Vowel abbreviations and consonant 
conjuncts should only be introduced when and if 
students have mastered the basics. Keep the class 
fun and "light." A 15-20 minute class 4-5 days a 
week is ideal. 

Materials Used: 

The first lesson of Sanskrit by Cassette by the 
American Sanskrit Institute. This first lesson is now 
available as a separate alphabet course, with two 
tapes. If you later order the complete course, you 
can get a discount. You may also use the beginning 
of Agrahya Dasa's course, but teachers with no 
Sanskrit background may find it difficult. 



Subject: English as a Second 
Language 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should understand, speak, read and write 
English at about a First Grade level. 

Teaching Method: 

The method here is not so different, in many ways, 
from teaching English in general. The problem is 
that it is difficult to teach reading to one who cannot 
speak the language. The phonics method of reading 
is therefore preferred, because linguistics presumes 
a knowledge of spoken English. With phonics the 
children can learn speaking and reading 
simultaneously. Many schools prefer the 

"immersion" method where everything is taught in 
English for the first two years of school, virtually 
forcing the children to learn it. 

Materials Used: 

Any good phonics program, preferably one with 
audio tapes or songs. 



Instructional Strategies — Edith E. Best 

How does a teacher teach? We wonder if we are a 
conduit for information, a role model, a catalyst for 
an internal learning process in our students, a 
facilitator, mentor, or friend. Certainly we are all of 
these and more, though at times we play only one or 
two roles. Our satisfaction comes from our students 
not just knowing what we teach but using it 
effectively for their and others' benefit. We wish to 
teach students not only the knowledge, skills, and 
values on our objectives' list, but also the desire and 
ability to increase their learning on their own when 
our direct influence is long past. 

There are overall principles of effective teaching that 
permeate a successful classroom and create a climate 
that promotes student achievement. Working within 
those principles, teachers must plan their courses 
and lessons, and then have the decision-making 
skills to implement a wide variety of strategies to 
achieve their goals. 

A foundation of teaching is for a teacher to consider 
him or herself responsible for student learning. This 
concept is interesting because it is pivotal, yet not 
"true" from an absolute or objective standpoint. 
Objectively, only a student can choose to learn or 
not to learn. And a determined student can learn 
from an incompetent teacher, just as one can fail to 
learn from a master. Yet a teacher controls the 
content taught, classroom atmosphere and 
relationships to students (to a great extent), pace, 
expectations, and so on. So, the tremendous power 
of a teacher to cause to learn becomes apparent. A 
teacher who accepts the responsibility for students' 
learning enters into a dynamic relationship with 
those he or she teaches. 

Another foundation is the love and enthusiasm a 
teacher should have for teaching in general, the 
specifics being taught, and the students. Teaching 
cannot be a "job" where students go through a 
"factory" school on a conveyor belt from grade to 
grade and subject to subject, teachers standing in an 
assembly line mechanically adding their part as the 
students go by. Dynamic teaching follows as much 
as possible the ancient relationship of mentor and 
disciple, master and apprentice. One must love what 
one is teaching and then one must love whom one is 
teaching. We are teaching ultimately students, not 
subjects. 

Loving one's students isn't exactly emotional and 
certainly isn't sentimental. It's more a matter of 



demonstrating on a daily and minute-to-minute 
basis that one is teaching for the benefits of the 
students rather than for some personal gain, 
whether subtle or gross (prestige, money, etc.) Love 
for students is shown when we get to know them as 
individuals and work as far as possible to interact 
with them as such. Love is also demonstrated when 
we perceive their faults as misdirected strengths; 
seeing people for what they can be rather than 
simply what they are. When there's a relationship 
between teacher and student of love, trust, and 
respect, incredible gains can occur in the student's 
character, knowledge, and abilities. Teachers will 
find themselves becoming better and happier 
persons, as well. The relationship between teacher 
and student is at the heart of teaching, for better or 
worse. 

Perhaps obviously, a basic principle of teaching is 
that the teacher must know the subject, skill, or 
value being taught. However, it is possible for 
teachers to learn along with students, or to facilitate 
students learning subjects with which the teacher is 
wholly or mostly unfamiliar. In such cases, the 
teacher isn't teaching the apparent content per se, 
but the ability to research and learn from other 
sources, as well as the skills needed to integrate and 
assimilate the information. It is perhaps ironic that 
such student directed learning is often the most 
satisfying and useful for the learner. In any case, it 
remains a general axiom that a teacher should 
possess something which the student does not and 
which is of value to the student, even if that 
"something" is the skill to facilitate the student in 
gaining his or her own solutions and 
understandings. 

The above leads us to the principle that real learning 
will take place only when the student has a genuine 
need for what is taught. There are certainly cases — 
too many cases — where the only perceived student 
need (often in the perception of the teacher, as 
well!) is to know the material well enough to get a 
good grade or pass a test. Yet all subjects taught as 
standard courses in elementary and secondary 
schools were developed at least originally because 
the developers were convinced that students would 
profit from them in life. An effective teacher, 
therefore, should carefully inventory not only a 
course in general, but every aspect, even every 
assignment, to determine what student need is 
supposed to be met and whether or not needs are 
being met in fact. 



As an example, there is much controversy over 
whether or not to teach grammar separately from 
composition and speaking, and whether students 
should know grammatical terminology. There are 
certainly valid points on either side of the issue, and 
a person can learn proper communication in a 
variety of ways. Yet, one might consider why 
grammar was (and generally continues to be) taught 
separately at all. One can say the rules of 
communication are called grammar, which is as 
essential to communication as rules are to any game. 
Knowing the terminology is, for most, a temporary 
help (temporary because many if not most adults 
forget much of it without apparent harm) in order 
to facilitate fast and easy communication about 
those rules between teacher and student. In other 
words, students need grammar because they desire 
to understand and be understood, and to do so they 
will profit from knowing the rules of language, 
without which more misunderstanding will accrue 
than is inevitable in life. They profit from learning 
the language of grammar (nouns, prepositions, 
predicates, etc.) so as to streamline their learning of 
the rules. 

Without establishing the need for teaching 
grammar, how will a teacher teach it with 
enthusiasm and effectiveness? And why would 
students desire to learn it and apply themselves to 
it? Often, simply by determining the need and value 
of a subject, learning is greatly enhanced because 
students now desire to learn. 

Yet another principle strongly related to need is to 
prioritize and put the bulk of time and energy into 
that which is most important. This principle should 
be behind not only allocation of time and resources 
within the school day, week, and year, but also 
within each subject. Mastery of the essentials, that 
which will bring the students the most benefit, 
should be the teacher's goal for every student. When 
applied properly, strong attention to basics allows 
more time and freedom for advanced and interested 
students to expand their understanding and for 
"enrichment" courses and activities. 

An equally important parallel essence of teaching is 
that students tend to achieve according to the 
teacher's expectations. Students will feel frustrated if 
expectations are too high or too low for too long. 
Yet expectations have to be high enough to push 
students out of their "comfort zone" and into 
learning. Keeping the balance between students' 
complacent comfort and their panic is an art that 
requires constant adjustment. Teachers do need to 



recognize how even on a very subtle level they are 
communicating their opinion of a student's ability 
and potential, and how significant such 
communication is to what a student will actually 
achieve. 

If all the above principles are followed, learning can 
take place in any place or condition or with meager 
resources. If a teacher does have any control over 
the environment, however, the physical situation 
can reflect what is the otherwise relatively intangible 
basis of teaching and learning. Students should have 
a place to learn that is adequate for their materials 
and supplies. It is best if furniture arrangements are 
somewhat flexible so that students can work alone 
or in groups at various times; sit at desks or sit on 
the floor. Surroundings need to at least suggest if 
not proclaim a place of learning, while not giving so 
much sensory stimulation that the very room 
competes with learning. 

Beyond the physical objects and designs of the 
place, the mood of a place of learning is ideally one 
of focused excitement for discovery and striving for 
excellence, coupled with tolerance and respect for 
others' differences in speed and style of learning. 
This mood will usually come automatically if the 
teacher adheres to principles of effective teaching 
and employs methods which are the means by 
which those principles are, probably 
subconsciously, transmitted to the students. 

Methods can be broadly characterized in various 
ways. (For descriptions of some specific teaching 
methods, please see Vaikuntha Children) Methods 
from each of these large categories can be combined 
to create many specific ways to teach. This is not an 
exhaustive list, but we will consider five main 
divisions, each having several subdivisions. 

First we can group methods as to whether they are 
primarily visual, auditory, or kinesthetic, or 
combinations of two or all three. (We can also 
include gustatory and olfactory, though these aren't 
used with anything approaching the frequency of 
the main three.) Some examples — lecturing to a 
class is primarily auditory, with whiteboard notes 
and diagrams adding a slight visual element. Student 
who are illustrating a historical document are 
learning with a method that is visual with 
kinesthetic. Playing a skipping game while reciting 
the multiplication tables to a rhyming verse is 
auditory and kinesthetic. Watching a video is visual 
and auditory, with the visual usually dominant. 
Class discussion is generally exclusively auditory. 



Reading a textbook is exclusively visual. Preparing 
and serving Mexican food is kinesthetic, gustatory, 
and olfactory. 

A second major way of understanding methods is 
based on Howard Gardner's concept of seven 
intelligences. Methods can be any one or a 
combination of the following: linguistic, logical- 
mathematical, spatial, body-kinesthetic, 
interpersonal, or intrapersonal. Dr. Thomas 
Armstrong, in In Their Own Way, gives several 
examples of methods in each of these categories. To 
teach reading linguistically, he suggests having 
students dictate books which they then read. A 
logical-mathematical method would use "linguistic 
phonics" which strongly relies on rhymes and 
patterns of language. A spatial method would 
involve books with many pictures and rebuses. 
Kinesthetic teaching involves having a child write 
before reading, writing his or her own simple words 
and then learning to read them. He suggests 
teaching musically by having children first read 
lyrics to songs they know. There are also reading 
programs that use many songs to teach letter sounds 
and combinations. Interpersonal instruction 
involves making reading a social event, reading in 
turns, reading to younger children, and so on. The 
intrapersonal method has children read in a quiet, 
separate space with books they really love. One can 
readily understanding that these seven categories 
include and expand on the three modalities, though 
there is also some overlap. 

Considering who initiates learning is another means 
for understanding methodology. Situations where 
the students ask for knowledge or skills are more 
likely to benefit from cooperative learning, student- 
directed research, and so forth. When students 
initiate learning and teachers don't know the 
answer — as in help with a personal problem, or facts 
about an obscure subject — facilitation techniques 
are most helpful. Story telling and metaphor, for 
example, (Please see the documentation about 
teaching with metaphors and stories.) are very 
useful when a teacher wants a student to discover 
interpersonal and intrapersonal solutions indirectly, 
either because the teacher isn't sure of the specific 
answer, or to circumvent resistance. When the 
teacher initiates learning, it is first best to employ 
methods that generate student interest and 
awareness of need, connect what is being taught to 
what's already known, and so forth. Techniques that 
avoid resistance, such as metaphors, are also helpful 
when students are aggressively uninterested in the 



subject. These same areas of method can also be 
grouped as direct or indirect instruction. 

How we physically group students certainly affects 
method, may determine it, and may even constitute 
a separate method itself. (Please see the narrative for 
Individualizing Instruction in Secondary Schools, 
the seminar materials on multi-level instruction, and 
the whole classroom and multi-level sections of 
Vaikuntha Children.) We can teach individuals, or 
by forming small or large groups of students. Our 
groups can be homogeneous, and grouped in 
various ways — age, ability, interest, or relevance. Or 
we can group heterogeneously, and again we can 
mix in a variety of ways — randomly, or with a 
specified range of ages or abilities or interests. We 
can teach to the whole group with all doing the 
same things at the same time. After teaching to the 
whole group we can assign differently to various 
sub-groups or to individuals. Or we can start with 
various groups that have similar or different 
learning experiences. There are many types of 
learning experiences that are ideally designed for 
one or more of these types of groupings. For 
example, Spencer Kagen ("Educational Leadership," 
October 2001, pp. 50-55) explains a method he calls 
"corners." Placing the opening words from each of 
four famous novels in each of the four corners of the 
room, he asks students to go to the corner that 
interests them the most (self-grouping by interest). 
They work with their group to write an explanation 
of why they made their choice, then come together 
as a whole class to listen to everyone's choices and 
reasons (heterogeneous group). Each student then 
paraphrases the reasons for the other three choices 
(individual work). 

Our final consideration of grouping methods is by 
purpose. Are we teaching knowledge, skills, or 
values, or some combination? Are we teaching 
something new, or review? Are students supposed 
to have minimum, average, or advanced mastery of 
the material? How much time will we have to teach 
the objectives? We should note that some subjects 
tend to have one or two of these purposes dominant, 
whereas others are more multi-faceted. For example, 
if we are teaching skills over a relatively long period 
of time with an objective of a high level of 
proficiency, our methods will certainly involve 
having the students practicing those skills at 
increasing levels of difficulty, possibly culminating 
in having them complete a finished project 
individually or as a group. In contrast, review of 
"knowledge" can involve memorizing mnemonics, a 
rhyming song, or a diagram. 



It is interesting, in light of these categories — 
knowledge, skills, and values — to re-examine the 
"corners" method above. Externally, it is teaching 
literature — both reading and writing. The main 
objective seems to be understanding the importance 
of the lead lines of a story and how different writing 
appeals to different audiences. Such objectives can 
be "knowledge" if applied strictly to appreciating 
what one is reading; "knowledge" and "skills" if 
students then have a writing exercise where they 
write leads for various audiences and then test what 
they write on potential readers. But Kagen is 
proposing that this method also teaches values not 
directly, but intrinsically in the method itself. He 
writes, "Students practice virtues such as tolerance, 
understanding, and respect for opinions different 
from their own. They often find they have 
something in common with others with whom they 
might not otherwise have associated. Over time, 
"corners" builds community." 

These five general ways of labeling methods can, as 
mentioned above, be combined. One can be 
teaching, for example, knowledge and values to a 
small group of students grouped homogeneously by 
ability, and using direct, student-initiated methods 
involving musical composition. 

When planning a course or individual lesson, the 
teacher, basing all instruction on foundational 
principles, decides first on objectives. What should 
students know, do, or feel by the end of the 
instruction? It is important to state these objectives 
in a way that is measurable, also. Such objectives 
can be stated in one or two steps (i.e. what the 
students should gain and how it will be assessed or 
what they should gain stated in terms of assessment, 
such as, "Students should be able to list the causes 
of the Revolutionary War.") After stating objectives, 
the teacher determines learning experiences (what 
the students will do, how the teacher will teach) 
based on the guidelines presented above. He or she 
will also benefit from listing resources needed and 
gathering and/or creating those before the class. 
(Please see examples of my lesson and course 
planning in my seminars for teachers and 
administrators, the Primary and Secondary 
Administration Course, and Prabhupada 
Appreciation Course.) 



sensory acuity to know whether or not you're 
achieving it (them) and then be flexible in your 
structure and methods to gain your goal. We can 
understand this strategy from everyday life. If I wish 
to communicate directions to someone with limited 
English proficiency, speaking my native tongue to 
him or her may not be very effective. If I'm not 
aware of the lack of results, I may walk away 
satisfied that I have "taught" the person what was 
needed. If I have enough sensory acuity to know 
that the person isn't learning, but no flexibility, I 
simply speak English more loudly and slowly. With 
flexibility, I not only sense failure, but am also 
willing to try another way and have the resources to 
generate a variety of behavior s (such as drawing a 
map) until I get the learning response that was my 
original objective. Teachers who lack sensory acuity, 
flexibility, or both, often blame the students for the 
lack of learning. 

Therefore, even the best lesson or course plans — the 
ones that have worked for many years with many 
students — may have to be adjusted to achieve the 
objectives. And sometimes the objectives themselves 
have to be changed or postponed as more urgent or 
fundamental goals, not yet met, render the ultimate 
target unobtainable until they are achieved. 

For all its logical and sound theory about principles, 
environment, methods, and plans, teaching is not 
only an art. It's a bittersweet vocation where one can 
vacillate between a sense of deep fulfillment at 
having made a lasting and positive difference, to 
despair at having accomplished nothing, or even 
caused harm. Yet how often it is — those very 
students who bewildered us as to how to reach them 
and teach them, come back as adults and thank us. 



While an experienced teacher can often have 
excellent decision making abilities to create effective 
learning plans, a three-part strategy is most useful. 
That is, determine your objective(s), have the 



Chapter 12 



Course Overview: Level 
Two (grades 3 — 5, ages 

8—11) 



Drops of Nectar 

r rabhupada: They're simply taught Sanskrit 
and English. 
Professor: Nothing else? 

Prabhupada: Nothing else. Later on, little 
geometry, geography, mathematics. They're 
not meant for outside work. They're meant for 
as soon as they learn Sanskrit and English, 
they'll read these books. (Room Conversation, 
Paris, August 13, 1973) 

Jadadisa: Should the children learn Sanskrit 
grammar? 

Prabhupada: Oh, yes. A little grammar — 
sandhi, samasa. In Sanskrit there are many 
compound words. They must learn how to 
divide them. One word may be complete; one 
may be joined. They must know how the 
words are separated and how they are 
combined. That is essential — sandhi, 

samasa.... In our books we have explained 
sandhi and samasa. : . . Pandvah and ca become 
pandvas ca. Caiva. The vowels "a" and "e" 
mixed together become "ai." .... In this way 
you can explain .... Study thoroughly and then 
explain. (Room Conversation, Dallas, March 4, 
1975) 

Students can expect approximately 1/2 hour to 
3 hours of independent or home work each 
week. 



Krsna Consciousness 



Multilevel Organization 

Teaching Aims: 

Students memorise all the Bhagavad-gita 
verses, Sanskrit and English or continue rein- 
forcing "key" verses. They continue chanting 
the Sri Isiopanisad, Upadesamrta, and Brahma 
Sarhita. 

On major and minor Vaisnava festivals, stu- 
dents have relevant activities and projects. 

Study of basic philosophy continues through 
group discussion, composition and speaking. 
Students should know all the Krsna book 
stories, and sit quietly and attentively during 
the morning program class, being able to re- 
member some of the main points. Students 
can start to develop an enthusiastic love for 
Bhagavatam stories and philosophy. 

Students who've mastered the Sanskrit al- 
phabet, now learn vowel sandhi, simple noun 
and verb endings and an introduction to gram- 
mar. 

Teaching Method: 



By this time, some students will have finished 
the "key" slokas of Bhagavad-gita. They can 



then progress through the entire Gtta, using level one. New students who have no 

the same memorizing techniques taught in background in memorizing Sanskrit verses 




The students feel enthused by discussing the philosophy ofKrsna consciousness 



may study only the "key" slokas at this level. Many 
students have developed their own style for 
memorizing which the teacher can respect unless 
the student is having great difficulty. 

Students still enjoy "acting out" verses, as described 
in level one. This occasional group activity is very 
helpful. In addition, students continue to need 
regular review of all the verses they've memorised. 
When each student is working at his own pace, and 
each is working in a different section of the Gita, it 
is impossible to review just the verses that "the class 
is studying." The class can chant one chapter a 
week (or one chapter in two weeks for the few that 
are very long), starting with Chapter one. You may 
wish all levels in a small school to chant the same 
chapter at the same time, but they cannot generally 
chant in the same room, as the good readers in this 
level can go so much faster than the beginners. It 
continues to be helpful if the students have papers 
that contain only the Sanskrit and English verses, so 
they won't have to leaf through pages of a book. 

Another method is to continue the level one 
program of chanting one key verse a week as a 
group. These students can continue chanting Sri 
Isiopanisad, Upadesamrta, and Brahma Sarhita on 
the days that they don't chant the Gita chapter. 
With this method, you may prefer to chant all the, 
key verses once a week instead of a chapter. This 
can take about 1020 minutes and is an ideal 
assembly program before starting academic classes. 
At this level, the students are simply memorizing 
these scriptures, and there is no formal discussion of 
the purports. Of course, the students will hear some 
of these verses referred to in the morning 
Bhagavatam class. In addition, the teacher can, 
whenever appropriate, cite a section of the 
children's memorization lessons to illustrate a 
point, whether during a lesson, or in a casual 
discussion with an individual student. 

There can be some program of studying Gita 
purports at this level, if possible, especially if. the 
school does not require attendance at the morning 
Bhagavatam class. The minimum program is to 
discuss some of the purports in the chapter that is 
recited that week by the entire group. The students 
can be involved, either in answering questions, 
repeating what they heard from the purport or the 
teacher, illustrating a point with a drawing, or 
dramatising some part of the chapter. 

Find some time to read from Krsna book during 
prasadam, after japa, or during extra time in the 



class schedule. Read everything, including the 
philosophy. After a particularly difficult passage, 
stop and give a brief explanation. Ask students 
simple questions every one to three paragraphs, 
such as, "Who is talking?" to keep their attention. 
Have children's versions of the stories in the Krsna 
books and the Bhagavatam available in a library for 
outside reading. Or, instead of reading Krsna book 
to the children, play tape recordings of such read- 
ings. After finishing Krsna book, play similar tapes 
of other Bhagavatam or Caitanya Caritamrta stories, 
then return to Krsna book. 

In the morning Bhagavatam class, don't allow the 
students to colour or become distracted in any way. 
Encourage students to take notes. The teacher can 
periodically scan these notes. (If students are at a 
loss as to what to write about in composition class, 
the teacher can suggest looking through Bhagavatam 
notes for ideas.) At the first available opportunity, 
ask one-three students to tell something they re- 
membered from the class. Make sure each child is 
asked at least once every two weeks. What is 
perhaps most important is that the teacher is 
genuinely involved in the class himself, listening to 
and enjoying the transcendental philosophy. 

The students' involvement in festivals becomes more 
mature. On minor festival days, the teacher can 
read a brief selection about the personality or event. 
A subscription to "Daily Devotions" (from Kelilatita 
Devi Dasi of the Berkeley, CA temple) will save the 
teacher the research time. Some students can briefly 
recount what they remember from the reading. This 
reading can be done in the temple as part of the 
morning program (if all the students attend) or after 
mantra recital as part of the assembly. The teacher 
can incorporate the festival into the academic 
program by having the students draw an illustration 
of a relevant pastime for drawing class, or write 
about the personality for composition class. 
Students with a reading class scheduled on that day 
could read a section about the festival instead of 
their regular selections. This blending of, the 
students Krsna consciousness with their academics 
is ideal, but some teachers with many students and a 
hectic schedule may prefer to follow their regular 
program on the minor festival days. 

The students feel enthused by discussing the 
philosophy of Krsna is consciousness. On major 
holidays, at least one or two classes can be set aside 
for a group activity related to the festival. Festivals 
such as Gaura Purnima and Janmastami, require an 
entire day of special activities. Some schools may 



prefer to close for the biggest festivals. If so, it is 
important that the children be completely, happily, 
and appropriately engaged in helping with the 
festival. If the local temple is having special 
activities, students in this level can help to decorate 
the temple, to cook in the kitchen (under careful 
supervision), to go on harinama or sankirtana, or to 
help clean the temple. The children love to do such 
devotional service, seeing it as a break from their 
routine, rather than "work". In school, especially if 
the festival is not such as to demand an entire day of 
special activities, it is best if the projects and 
programs are somewhat linked to regular academic 
work. 

Suppose you decide to have one special class for 
Lord Vamana's appearance day. Your students have 
their regular mantra assembly and a special reading. 
There are three regular classes, such as mathematics, 
geography, and reading where the students work 
individually, as usual. You then have one group 
language arts class where the students write a short 
composition about Lord Vamana (based on the 
reading or their own knowledge). This is proofread 
and corrected, primarily by the student, with the 
teacher doing a final check. The student can then 
use this for a card to Vamanadeva, a poster to 
decorate, or a simple, illustrated composition. If 
you have two special classes, one can be used for the 
composition and another to decorate it or turn it 
into a poster. It is very exciting to have a central 
area with crayons, coloured pens and pencils, 
pictures from magazines, coloured paper, glue, 
scissors, paint, and perhaps some fancy items such 
as crepe paper, tissue paper, cellophane, and 
metallic paper. 

Other ideas for special classes include appropriate 
videos, students having a simple dramatisation, 
harinama sankirtana around the school or temple 
property, a field trip to gather flowers and leaves to 
decorate the classroom or school altar, clay 
sculptures about the festival, games such as tape the 
earth (balloon) on Varaha (played like pin the tail 
on the donkey) or Hanuman searching for Sita 
(played like hide and seek) . 

For the very major festivals, whatever you may do 
on the actual day, it is nice to have the festival as the 
"theme" for the month. For example, during the 
month of Rathayatra, the classroom can be 
decorated with pictures of Jagannatha, Baladeva and 
Subhadra, and the students can have special 
readings about Rathayatra. Students love these 
long-term special projects. The students can make 
small carts out of shoe boxes and coloured paper. 



When it's done, they glue a picture of Jagannatha in 
the front. The carts can have cardboard wheels with 
plastic rods for axles, pulled with string ropes. The 
students can take them home after Rathayatra. 

An example of a long-term Gaura Purnima project is 
a simple diorama. Inside a shoe box students can 
make Playdoh figures of Mother Sad holding baby 
Nimai. The background can. be made of 
construction paper, cotton for clouds, etc. Such a 
project can be worked on when other lessons are 
done, during play time, or as it can be worked into 
the schedule. If you like such long-term projects, 
plan on doing 1-4 during the school year. 
Sanskrit is described at the end of this chapter under 
"Second Language". 

Materials Used: 

Krsna Book, Srimad-Bhagavatam, notebooks and 
pencils, crayons or coloured pencils, arts and crafts 
material. Teachers who have no experience 
designing simple crafts for young children, or who 
desire to get some more ideas, can find many books 
of suggestions. The Sycamore Tree publishes many 
such books. 

Songs for festival days can often be found in the 
Vaisnava Song Book. In addition, many devotees 
(Mrgaksi, Bhavatarini, Jamini, and others) have 
written English songs about various pastimes and 
personalities. These are available on tape and/or 
books, some of which come with directions for 
playing accompanying music. Tapes of Bhagavatam 
readings, etc. are available from BBT, Krishna 
Productions, Padma Productions, and your local 
temple gift shop. 

"Daily Devotions and Meditations" is published 
monthly by Kelilatita Devi DasT of the Berkeley, CA 
temple. It lists all festivals with related readings 
from Prabhupada's books. 



English 



Multilevel Organization 



Teaching Aims: 



Students should improve their fluency, speed, 
vocabulary and comprehension in reading. In this 
level, students gradually progress from oral to silent 
reading. They begin to study the stories in 
Prabhupada's books as independent work. 

Cursive handwriting should become clear and 
natural for the student. All grammar study, 
including adjectives, adverbs, prepositions and all 
punctuation. marks; are integrated with 
composition. Students regularly write descriptive 
and narrative paragraphs. They also write poetry, 
drama, and simple reports. Teachers emphasize 
proof-reading and revision. Spelling is studied with 
a phonetic program. 

Students learn how to research and organise 
information for a speech. They learn to give a clear, 
interesting presentation. 

Students learn typing at the computer keyboard. 
Once they are proficient, they learn word 
processing, completing some assignments on the 
computer. 

Teaching Method: 

Spelling, grammar, and composition classes can be 
scheduled so that all students are working on the 
same subject but at different levels. 

For reading instruction, students need individual 
oral reading time when the other students have 
different subjects. Silent reading can be assigned as 
independent or home work at approximately age 
nine (Grade 4). 

Many spelling series work well in an Individualized 
classroom. All students can have spelling class 
simultaneously. It is wise to have a multilevel 
classroom for spelling, rather than a totally 
Individualized one, if there are more than six 
students in this level. (Please refer to Chapter 6, 
"Classroom Organization " if you have any question 
about the difference. Children can still be placed 
according to their ability, but they need to keep pace 
with a group, however small and diverse in age.) 

The reason is that usually one third of the students 
will need a spelling test during a particular class, 
and it is very difficult to administer more than three 
tests at one time. Therefore, students of close ability 
can work on the same lessons, even if that means 
that an incoming student will "skip" some lessons to 
be even with his group. 



For example, in many spelling books, each lesson, 
or unit, has four pages of work plus a written test. 
By following the lesson, students of varying abilities 
learn how to spell the words being studied. Have 
two spelling classes a week. In each class, each 
student must complete either two pages in the book 
or one page and a test. (Sometimes the student will 
complete the last page of a unit and then take the 
test during the class; sometimes he will take the test 
from the unit he finished during the previous class 
and then complete the first page of the next unit.) 
Grades can only be given for the written test, rather 
than also grading the textbook lessons. Words 
missed can be studied. The teacher's editions are 
useful for the answers, especially in the higher 
grades. The rest of the teaching suggestions are 
largely unnecessary. 

How to give three tests at once? Say, "Group One - 
rice. We ate beans and rice. Rice. Group two - 
Government. America has a democratic 

government. Government. Group Three - had. He 
had a purl. Had. Group One - ..." If you speak 
quickly, the students in the first group will just be 
finishing with the last word by the time you get to 
the next one. 

Two notes of caution are in order when having the 
students work primarily on their own out of the 
text, with teacher help only when there is 
difficulty — the students need about two weeks to 
become used to a new textbook, and will therefore 
need extra help from the teacher or other student 
when using the first book from any publisher. (In 
Macmillan's series this is also true when moving 
from the Second Grade book to the Third Grade 
book which is quite different. Books 3-8 have the 
same format.) The other problem is philosophical 
bias. Some units may cover words with which the 
devotee children won't be culturally familiar, such 
as sports terms. You may either spend time 
explaining each word several times throughout the 
unit, or omit that unit. The writing sections in the 
Macmillan series always dictate the subject matter of 
the brief compositions that should include that 
week's spelling words. Students can be told that 
they can use the books' suggestions if they have no 
ideas, but that they are welcome to write about any 
topic they want, as long as the basic instruction is 
followed. It is often helpful to suggest Krsna 
conscious substitutions for the student who cannot 
think of anything about which to write. It is better 
to use a spelling text such as Rod and Staff's that 



concentrates on spelling, not assigning 
compositions. 

It can justifiably be argued that spelling can be 
taught without textbooks. Such a program is given 
in How to Teach Spelling by Educators Publishing 
Service. It has corresponding workbooks, but the 
methods are complex. It is also difficult to 
understand how to use the students' and teachers' 
editions together. 

That is not to say that spelling lessons should be 
confined to the text, no matter how the classroom is 
structured! Students have one major spelling 
challenge - to spell words they know and want to 
use in their writing. By all means, encourage 
students to invent spellings in their rough drafts! 
Never, never criticise a students' spelling on a rough 
draft, although you need to point out misspellings 
after the student has done his own proofreading. 
We don't want students to stick to only "safe" words 
they are sure they can spell. They need to increase 
their writing vocabulary, and this is the only way to 
do it. For the finished copy of all major 
compositions, spelling can be included in the grade 
or evaluation, or alternately, a separate spelling 
grade can be given. Words that a particular student 
chronically misspells can generate a special spelling 
word list for individual study. 

Some students have difficulty copying words 
correctly and will misspell words they copy from the 
board or a book. Whether this is due to laziness, 
poor training, or a weakness in understanding visual 
instructions (not a physical eye problem, which 
should be ruled out first), the teacher cannot 
tolerate this at this level. Students must always fix 
words they have copied incorrectly, even if they 
must work during break time, or after regular 
classes are over. A little insistence will quickly help 
the student to become aware! 

There are several ways to teach an Individualized or 
multilevel combined grammar and composition 
course. We can briefly mention that composition is 
easier to teach multilevel than is grammar. The 
same assignment can be given to all the students, 
with different children writing pieces of varying 
length and complexity. When composition 

assignments are included in the grammar course, as 
they generally are, then the students can work on 
them in the same manner as their grammar lessons. 

The first method is simply to have the students 
work in textbooks at their own place, with the 



teacher helping individuals when they have 
difficulty. The teacher needs to set minimum 
standards for each student to complete during that 
class or that week. Texts that are ideal for this type 
of program are Christian Light, Writing Strands, and 
ISKCON's Language Arts series. The latter requires 
a teacher with enough knowledge and experience of 
teaching English to adapt the text considerably. 
Even with such a program, the teacher will want to 
occasionally have special classes, perhaps on festival 
days, when all students write together. 

The next method is to have all students work on the 
same areas of English, but at different levels. 
Writing Rainbow can be used for this purpose. The 
teacher has the teacher's edition of Grades 3,4, and 
5, which basically cover the same topics. She 
decides to use the lesson guide from one of these 
books for a particular class, and the lesson guide 
from another level for another class. English 
writing is not really the step-by-step process that is 
mathematics or phonics. It is perfectly fine for a 
third grade student to understand fifth grade nouns 
and yet write third grade sentences! Written work 
can be assigned from Writing Rainbow's student 
papers corresponding lessons in ISKCON's texts, or 
from the teacher's creativity, according to the 
directions in the teacher's edition. 

Although this concept approach will work for most 
of the year, some topics are taught only at certain 
grade levels. The teacher can set aside two months 
where different groups work on different projects. 
This probably needs to be multilevel, rather than 
Individualized. 

Grammar can also be taught in ten minutes of each 
English class as a group, with the rest of each class 
devoted to individual work in composition. For this 
program, Daily Grams for Fourth and Fifth Grade, 
from Isha, is ideal. Transfer the book to 
transparencies and use them on the overhead 
projector, or write the lessons on the board. After 
the daily grammar lesson, Writing Strands for each 
grade level is designed for individual use. (There is 
no harm with using the same Daily Grams book for 
three years for these students.) 

If the teacher is using a unit approach in general, 
such as Konos, all written assignments will be based 
around a concept, but with students doing 
Individualized work. This particular program needs 
supplementing with some grammar lessons. 



Finally, we need to consider reading. The ISKCON 
textbooks for fourth and fifth grade have reading 
selections with comprehension questions and 
related essays. The "Write from Memory" selections 
in the third grade text should be omitted. No matter 
what method of teaching is used, the stories in these 
two levels are excellent for silent reading. If you 
don't use these, the teacher needs to assign silent 
reading material and then have students give oral or 
written book reports (or story reports). 

Starting in Fourth Grade, we highly recommend 
that all students, unless they are having great 
difficulty with reading, start reading Prabhupada's 
books. This is described in detail in the "whole 
classroom" section of fourth grade, reading. In 
addition, all students need an oral reading class at 
least once a week. This is the hardest part of 
multilevel teaching. When one group of students is 
reading, the rest can have independent work - logic, 
map skills, memorizing Gita verses, etc. Please see 
the sample schedules in Appendix E for suggestions. 
Multilevel rather than Individualized groupings are 
essential for oral reading if there are more than four 
students. In a home school, however, even if the 
parents have six children, they could schedule oral 
reading time throughout the day and week, avoiding 
this problem. Please see the "Whole Classroom" 
sections on reading for grade level suggestions. 

It is possible to have several levels read together, 
alternating the level of reading difficulty. Extra 
supplementary reading material suitable for the 
students should be available in the classroom or 
easily accessible in another part of the school. 

Students in this level with serious reading 
difficulties can be handled separately if the class is 
small, or can work with the level one group until 
they are proficient. Such students include those 
learning English as a second language, transfer 
students who had "look-say" training in another 
school, those who started, school at a late age, and 
those with learning problems or physical problems, 
such as poor hearing. 

Speaking class can be held once a week, as a group. 
Each student should have 5-7 minutes to speak. If 
you have a small group, the teacher can give 
instruction and feedback before and after the J 
students' speeches. If the group is so large that their 
speaking takes up-a whole class, every third class 
can be devoted to instruction and example. If the 
teacher doesn't have much confidence or experience 
with public speaking, it is acceptable to follow the 



same program as level one, except expecting the 
students to have a more mature and organized flow 
of ideas. Teachers who have some speaking 
experience, or who wish to have a more challenging 
program, can use the level three program here. (See 
the "Whole Classroom" program, Grade 6, for 
specific guidelines.) Students can have a week to 
prepare a speech, generally on a topic of their 
choice. They should not read their speech, but may 
refer to notes. 



Considerations for Each 
Grade, 3-5/Whole 
Classroom 



Grade 3 



Subject: Reading 



Teaching Aims: 

Further improvement in fluency, speed, vocabulary 
and comprehension. By the end of this year, the 
students will be ready to read Prabhupada's books. 

Teaching Method: 

Students need at least one class a week where they 
read aloud with their teacher's supervision. They 
can alternate reading from the standard McGuffey's 
second reader and children's Krsna conscious books. 
In each class, spend at least one third of your 
reading class in discussion new vocabulary before 
the story, and the plot, style, theme and characters. 
If the students are competent readers they may read 
A Beka's Crossroads and then Paths to Follow (or 
other appropriate basic readers) on their own, 
writing the answers to the questions at the end of 
each story. If the students are not fluent at reading 
aloud, then there can be a second reading class with 
the teacher every week. 

Materials Used: 

McGuffey's Second Reader, A Beka's Crossroads and 
Paths to Follow, the children's books from Bala 
Books, and the Children's Krsna Books which were 
adapted by ParvatT Devi Dasi. Try to have extra 
reading material available. 



Subject: Handwriting 



Subject: Grammar 



Teaching Aims: 
Excellent handwriting 

Teaching Method: 

All final drafts of written work can be done in 
cursive with students can be held responsible for the 
quality of their handwritten work. Because good 
handwriting is a difficult art to perfect, some time 
can be taken occasionally for all students to practice 
specific elements of cursive writing in order to be 
conscious of the ways in which they can improve. 
Of course, extra time can be allotted for students 
who have specific problems. 

Materials Used: 

A good handwriting textbook may be helpful to 
focus the students' attention and give a proper 
example. 

Publishers: D'Nealian style is from Scott Foresman, 
Palmer style is available from many sources, and 
Italic style is from Christian Teaching Materials or 
from Hewitt Research 



Subject: Listening 



Teaching Aims: 

Students can consistently follow instructions upon 
hearing them once. In Bhagavatam class, they can 
take notes, be able to ask intelligent questions, make 
thoughtful comments, and remember substantial 
portions of what they've heard. 

Teaching Method: 

Continue the second-grade program, gradually 
expecting more of the students as they mature. 

Encourage them to ask the speaker questions about 
things they don't understand. The teacher can ask 
the students to explain philosophical points that 
were discussed in the class. If they have difficulty 
with specific topics, the teacher can point out that 
they could have asked for clarification from the 
speaker. 



Teaching Aims: 

Students learn use of the period, comma, question 
mark, apostrophe and quotation marks; common 
contractions, such as can't, aren't, and doesn't; 
dictionary and index skills; alphabetisation through 
the third letter and to spell words they wish to use 
in their writing. 

Teaching Method: 

Follow the same criteria for selecting a text book as 
in Grade 2. The Gurukula Language Arts textbooks 
at this level are newer, more attractive, and easier to 
acquire and use. Because there are no teacher's 
editions, they require an expert teacher. It is worth 
it to go through HBJ's English 2600 or 3200 course 
in order to become qualified to use these books. 
Please skip the "Memory Writing" in the Third 
Grade books. The students have already read these 
stories in the Caitanya Readers. You will need to 
supplement the Gurukula textbooks to provide a 
complete, program. In some of the three 45 minute 
grammar classes each week, use workbooks such as 
MCP's Following Directions, Getting the Main Idea, 
and Using References. You may want to finish book 
3A, then use a supplementary workbook, then finish 
3B. Make sure the children use dictionaries, 
encyclopaedias, and a thesaurus. 

If your teacher doesn't feel qualified to use the 
ISKCON texts, CSI's Writing Rainbow is simple and 
excellent. With that text, you can have four 
grammar classes a week, as you'll not need a 
separate composition class. Writing Rainbow and 
ISKCON books can also be used together. 

If you use a separate composition book, such as 
Writing Strands, you can have ten minutes of 
grammar practice three or four times a week at the 
beginning of composition class. Or, students may 
have one or two classes. In. either case, these 
lessons should be simple, concentrating on basic 
knowledge and drill which is then applied in the 
composition work. 

Materials Used: 

Gurukula Language Arts Series, 3A-3C; MCP's 
Following Directions, Getting the Main Idea, and 
Using References; encyclopaedia; thesaurus, and 



dictionaries. Possibly Christian Light's English 
Lightunits 300-310 or CSI's Writing Rainbow. 

Daily Grams for Fourth and Fifth Grade, Isha 
publishing of HBJ's Basic Drills in English Skills, I if 
you use another program for composition. 



Subject: Composition 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to write short, original 
stories and poems as well as letters and one- 
paragraph essays. They should have a thorough 
understanding of the paragraph as a topic sentence 
with detail sentences contributing to the overall 
idea. At this level it is essential that students proof- 
read and rewrite their work. 



Teaching Method: 

Students may already be doing some composition in 
their spelling books and a significant amount in 
their grammar classes if you are using the Gurukula 
Language Arts Series or CSI's Writing Rainbow. 
However, many teachers like to supplement this 
with 10 minutes a day or 50 minutes a week 
specifically devoted to writing. With a once-a-week 
program, students have more time to develop their 
ideas but must often work on one project for several 
weeks. 

The Gurukula Language Arts Series strongly 
recommends the use of a "free writing" period - and 
this is an idea teachers can seriously consider. A 
"free writing" time is usually a ten minute daily 
period in which students take out a special 
notebook and write freely about whatever may 
interest them that day: an experience, something 
they read, a philosophic, realization , etc. Writing, 
like any skilled art, takes practice. The "free 
writing" period gives students an opportunity to get 
used to the writing experience, without having to be 
concerned about any of the constraints of form they 
will normally be thinking about for their regular 
class work. Teachers can periodically take a look at 
what students are writing and encourage them to 
develop particularly promising samples. Students 
are always in need of good ideas to write about for 
their regular compositions. This can be a method of 
generating good topics. 



If possible, have your students learn typing. Many 
good computer typing programs are practically self- 
teaching and have greatly simplified the process. 
Just make sure their hands are positioned correctly, 
they aren't looking at the keyboard, and are sitting 
straight. Typing class can be a break or fun time 
activity in addition to being a regular program at 
least twice a week for 20 minutes each time. 

Once a student can type about 35-40 words a 
minute, use typing class time to get them familiar 
with a word processor, on which they can then do 
their compositions. 

See related article in Appendix D titled, "Teaching 
Writing." 

Materials Used: 

Textbooks: Gurukula Language Arts Series, 3A-3C; 
Flair by Spice Company; CSI's Writing Rainbow, 
Writing Strands, NWI. 

Computer programs for typing: Mavis Beacon 
Teaches Typing (very good), Typing Tutor or 
similar typing program. 

Computer programs for word-processing: Microsoft 
Word, Word Perfect or WordStar or others. 
Probably best to use whatever the adults in the 
community use most. 



Grade 4 



Subject: Reading 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should increase their vocabulary and 
comprehension, absorb themselves in Prabhupada's 
books and write plot summaries as the beginning 
step to analysing reading materials. 
Teaching Method: 

At this level, there is a major change in the reading 
program. In K-l, students work primarily on 
decoding the sounds of reading. In 2-3, the teacher 
helps students to comprehend the meaning, explicit 
and implicit, of the reading material. In the Fourth 
Grade, students take the comprehension process a 
step further by reading silently and then putting a 



plot summary into writing. This paves the way for 
the in-depth analysis of reading material that starts 
at the Sixth Grade level. In addition, students who 
have followed the reading program outlined here, 
now start reading Prabhupada's books as part of 
their school work. 

We advise that, until this level, students read orally 
for almost all reading classes, although they can also 
have access to a library where they may read 
silently. Most children, including those who started 
reading in First Grade, can be able to handle silent 
reading assignments by the time they are 9 to 10 
years old. However, if a student has great difficulty 
and/or is in a remedial reading program at this 
point, it would be wise to continue the "oral reading 
only" program until he becomes proficient. Some 
teachers may feel that students who struggle with 
composition because of poor reading should not 
have creative writing assignments which are 
included in the Fourth Grade reading program. 
However, even a reading group that must do all 
assignments orally in the presence of the teacher can 
write the summary according to the directions 
below. There is way to learn writing except by 
writing! 

Students can first go through McGuffey's Third 
Reader in a read-aloud, supervised class once a 
week, where each story is discussed. After finishing 
this, they are ready for Caitanya Caritamrta 
excerpts. Use the guide in Appendix C. At first, 
have the students read the selection aloud during 
their regular reading class, then write a five to seven 
sentence summary, with one or two sentences 
describing their conclusion (theme). These papers 
can have a proofread rough draft and finished paper, 
graded for reading comprehension, composition 
skills, grammar, spelling, and handwriting. After 
one or two classes where both the reading and 
writing are supervised by the teacher, assign each 
reading selection as the week's home or independent 
work. Allow students about two hours a week if 
done during asrama, time. 

In addition, students can begin reading A Beka's 
Frontiers to Explore and Liberty Tree (or other 
appropriate basal readers with questions) aloud in a 
reading class and discussing the answers to the 
questions. This can be done individually or as a 
group. Therefore, two reading programs are 
proceeding on parallel lines: one is done 
independently; with silent reading and written 
comprehension work; the other is done orally with 
teacher supervision and oral comprehension 



discussion. Periodically, the two programs can be 
switched, with the Caitanya Caritamrta being read 
aloud and the A Beka material studied silently. This 
way, students are getting plenty of practice reading 
and analysing both devotee and non-devotee mate- 
rials in a variety of ways. 

Materials Used: 

McGuffey's Third Reader, Caitanya Caritamrta, and 
A Beka's Frontiers to Explore and Liberty Tree. 
Extra reading material should also be made 
available. 

Subject: Listening 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should understand and follow directions 
after hearing them once. They can follow closely 
when a teacher or other student is reading or 
speaking, being able to not only repeat sentences 
but to ask and answer questions that show a 
thoughtful consideration of the subject. Students 
should be able to take notes during a class. 

Teaching Method: 

Continue the programs started in kindergarten for 
encouraging immediate following of instructions. 
Students also continue taking notes in Bhagavatam 
class and answering questions afterward. Encourage 
students to ask questions and comment in class 
when appropriate. Students continue to be expected 
to remember something after discussing Bhagavad- 
gita and are now being asked more questions that 
stimulate higher levels of thinking. For example, 
"What is the same and what is different about the 
instruction here to perform astanga-yoga and the 
instruction to perform one's duties while thinking of 
Krsna? 

Teachers must learn about different types of 
questions, what kind of thinking they inspire, and 
when to use them. Discussions or question and 
answer periods based on this knowledge are an 
essential part of all reading, Gita, social studies and 
(to a lesser extent at this level) science classes. If 
the teacher's editions in these areas have questions, 
use them but don't be limited by them. 

Materials Used: 

We can recommend two books which- will help 
teachers understand the formulation of questions 
that help students think. Classroom Questions: 



What Kinds? thoroughly explains different kinds of 
questions, their uses and how to formulate them. A 
somewhat easier to use book in a workbook format, 
Super Think stresses how to convert simple recall 
questions into formats which encourage thinking 
and analysis. It also includes instructions for stu- 
dents on how to answer thinking questions: 



Subject: Speaking 



Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to speak on a topic that 
interests them for five minutes without fidgeting, 
repetition, "ands" or "umms". Students should stick 
to the topic, have some eye contact, and project 
their voice. 

Teaching Method: 

Same as first grade for teachers who aren't confident 
about their own speaking expertise; for teachers 
with public speaking experience, follow the Sixth 
Grade model. 



Subject: Grammar 



Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to spell most words they 
wish to use; write letters and informal notes; 
develop dictionary and encyclopedia skills; be able 
to locate information; know the meaning and use of 
nouns, verbs, subjects and predicates, adjectives, 
and adverbs. They should know how to make the 
subject and verb agree in tense and number, how to 
be consistent in that regard within a paragraph or 
story, the principal parts of verbs and when to use 
them, the use of a period, comma, question and 
exclamation point, and a beginning understanding 
of quotation marks. 

Teaching Method: 

Follow the same program as in third grade, using 
the fourth grade grammar books. 

Materials Used: 



You may continue to use Daily Grams for fourth and 
fifth grade even if your students went through them 
the year before. Or you may use HBJ's Basic Drills 
in English Skills, II. With either of these texts, you 
need a separate composition program. 



Subject: Composition 

Teaching Aims: 

It is most important that students learn how to write 
cohesive and concise paragraphs. In this grade, they 
start to write several paragraphs with unity of 
purpose and smooth transition of thought. Students 
write various forms of poetry, letters and informal 
notes, stories and essays, instructions, and 
summaries. Most work must have a rough draft, be 
proof-read, and rewritten. 

Teaching Method: 

If you have any doubts about your ability to 
recognize and write clear, logical, and concise 
prose, study the materials listed below. Students 
will be writing in their spelling, reading, and 
grammar classes. However, if your English text 
doesn't provide at least one substantial composition 
class a week, you'll need a separate class. (See 
Second and Third Grades.) 

Materials Used: 

Writing Rainbow or Writing Strands 

The teacher can read Language Arts in the 
Gurukula, A Teacher's Guide by Bhurijana Dasa, the 
guidelines for evaluating prose and poetry from 
Christian Light's Teacher Training Program, 
Elements of Style by Stunk and White, and The 
Writer's Art by Kilpatrik. For composition ideas 
beyond your English textbook, try Flair by Spice 
Publishers, and CSI's Writing Rainbow. 



Grade 5 



ISKCON's Gurukula Language Arts books 4A and 
4B or CSI's Writing Rainbow, or a combination of 
these. To enhance and enrich your program, you 
can use Grammar from Spice Company. 



Subject: Reading 



Teaching Aims: 



Increased fluency, speed, vocabulary, and 
comprehension. 

Teaching Method: 



The program started in fourth grade of one 
independent, silent reading assignment with written 
composition work and one oral class with teacher- 
directed oral comprehension is continued. 
Continue with the Caitanya Caritamrta selections, 
one per week. Use the numbered selections listed in 
Appendix C. When you complete Caitanya 
Caritamrta, start the selections from Srimad- 
Bhagavatam in the same way. 

For the other reading selection, you can use A 
Beka's Liberty Tree, followed by an English 
translation of the Panca-Tantra. After this, start, 
McGuffey's Fourth Reader which they will be 
continued in the Sixth Grade. 

See Third and Fourth Grade for more information. 

Materials Used: 

Caitanya Caritamrta, Srimad-Bhagavatam, Teacher's 
Guide for Language Arts, A Beka's Liberty Tree, 
Panca-Tantra, McGuffey's Fourth Reader. 



Subject: Grammar 



Teaching Aims: 

Students study the parts of sentences; kinds of 
sentences; plurals and possessives; homonyms, 
synonyms, antonyms, homophones and 

homographs; using the dictionary for word 
meanings; analysis and spelling; making an outline 
and using study material: keys, tables, graphs, 
charts, legends, library file cards, indexes, tables of 
contents, reference materials, thesauruses and maps. 
They should be able to write or compile a simple 
bibliography. Students should also know how to 
spell the words they wish to use. 

Teaching Method: 

Continue following the program outlined in the 
third grade section, using fifth grade grammar 
textbooks (one to three 45 minute classes a week). 
If you use the ISKCON textbooks, you may want to 
supplement with MCP's workbooks, as described for 
the third grade. 



With the ISKCON texts, you must supplement to 
teach research skills. By using a map skills 
workbook as part of the social studies program, the 
students do learn how to read charts, graphs, 
legends, and maps. However, some library work is 
also essential. This can be incorporated into your 
science class (Christian Light does this), 
composition class, and social studies class. 
(Homelands of the World has some research 
projects, but you. will want to add more according 
to the guidelines given in fourth grade social 
studies.) Setting up your own library can be a great 
way, to learn about libraries and research. If you 
visit a local library, the librarian will be happy to 
give your students an introductory "course". You 
may find it helpful to have a workbook to aid in 
teaching research and library skills. World Book 
publishes inexpensive books about libraries and 
research, and many other publishers have 
workbooks on using references and gaining library 
skills. 

Materials Used: 

Gurukula Language Arts textbooks 5A and 5B; 
supplemented by MCP's "Facts and Details", book 
E; "Getting the Main Idea", book E; as well as 
library work; CSI's Writing Rainbow for fifth grade 
can be used alone or in combination with the 
ISKCON texts. If another program is used for 
composition, Daily Grams for fourth and fifth can 
also be used or a skills book such as HBJ's Basic 
Drills in English Skills, III. 

Subject: Composition 

Teaching Aims: 

Students write letters, stories, reports, poems, and 
plays. They can present an original play. 

Teaching Method: 

Much composition may be included in your English 

textbook, in which case there can be 

four or five 45 minute English classes a week In 

addition, students' spelling, social studies 

and science textbooks usually include some 

composition assignments. Many teachers, however, 

have a special composition class for 10 minutes a 

day or 45 minutes a week. See Fourth Grade 

Instructions. 

Materials Used: 



Writing Rainbow or Writing Strands. 



Mathematics 



Multilevel Organization 



Students learn the fundamental mathematical 
operations through an incremental approach. All 
students will find mathematics easy and interesting 
because new concepts are presented a little at a time 
and then constantly practiced. Concrete objects and 
manipulatives are used with students who are still 
having difficulty with abstractions, and to 
demonstrate new skills. 

Teaching Method: 

Most third grade students will benefit if they 
continue to work regularly with manipulatives. In 
this sense they actually have more in common with 
the level one students, and continue that program. 
Therefore, some schools may want third graders to 
work in the level one classroom for mathematics. 
However, emotionally, these students have more in 
common with level two, and may prefer to work 
with that group. At this level, students can work 
individually in texts that are coordinated with 
manipulatives. The most outstanding are Mor- 
tensen or Miquon. They are described in detail in 
the Classroom Sections for K-3. 

The fourth and fifth grade students have two 
options. They can continue with a manipulative- 
based program (only with Mortensen, as Miquon 
doesn't go above third grade) or switch to an 
incremental approach. Of course, Miquon and 
Mortensen are somewhat incremental, as well. The 
major difference is whether the student regularly 
uses manipulatives. Students with a good 
mathematics foundation can be encouraged to move 
away from the manipulatives and into abstract 
thinking by age 9 or 10. Unfortunately, many 
students do not have such a background, and 
desperately need manipulative work. T his can be 
done remedially, by having such a student work in a 
lower level in Mortensen or Miquon, or by having 
the student work at the appropriate level in 
Mortensen. Or it can be accomplished by 
supplementing a conventional grade level 



text with Mortensen techniques. The text of choice 
for most students and for all classroom structures 
after third or fourth grade is definitely Saxon. 

It can be noted that all the above texts - Mortensen, 
Miquon, and Saxon - are designed to allow the 
student to work primarily on his own and at his 
own pace. They are all ideal for an Individualized 
classroom. It is easiest if the teacher has all students 
working on mathematics during the same class, 
using their respective books. Teachers can receive 
training in manipulative mathematics by attending 
workshops or watching videos from Mortensen, and 
most of all by applying it themselves! 

Home schooling parents have another alternative. 
Making Math Meaningful is a manipulative-based 
program that requires much one-on-one instruction. 
A parent with a few children who doesn't want to 
use the above mentioned texts would find more 
satisfaction with this than a standard classroom 
mathematics text. 

We really don't recommend the mathematics 
programs of the "big" mastery learning publishers - 
Basic Education, Alpha Omega, and Christian Light. 
The programs described above are just as self- 
instructional but much easier for the student and 
teacher to use and understand. 



Considerations for Each 
Grade, 3-5/Whole 

Classroom 

Grade 3 

Subject: Arithmetic 

Teaching Aims: 

Students learn numeration systems, properties of 
one, 100 subtraction facts, problem solving analysis, 
units of measurement, graphs and charts, two-step 
problems, multiplication facts through 12, division 
facts through 9, distributive property of 
multiplication, Roman numerals through XII, 



reading and writing numbers to five places, simple 
fractions and equivalents. 

Teaching Method: Concept 

Many students still need work with concrete objects 
at this, level. We therefore suggest that you 
continue to use an activity-based program. Follow 
the teacher's edition, without feeling obligated to do 
everything! Continue using manipulatives like 
Cuisinaire rods, particularly to introduce new 
concepts, or to "show" a difficult problem. Teach 
money with real money, measurement with real 
water and cups. As in second grade, individualize 
the instruction as much as possible. It is imperative 
that students memorise the multiplication table at 
this stage. Have the class recite the entire table 1-3 
times a week for the entire year, reading it from 
their own study sheets or a chart at the front of the 
classroom. Test them regularly so that the tables 
become an automatic response. Practice with 
flashcards during spare time will also be useful. 
Actually, we do not recommend that students go on 
to fourth grade material until they have mastered 
the multiplication tables. 

Materials Used: 

Any activity-based third grade mathematics 
textbook, teacher's edition, supplementary work 
provided by the publisher, manipulatives (see 
kindergarten for a full description), and 
mathematics games and programs (see Second 
Grade). Math in Stride, Addison Wesley, is 
available internationally and has very little English 
in the students' books at this level. Please see Grade 
One for a complete description. Making Math 
Meaningful, with its simple and inexpensive 
manipulative kit, is available from Cornerstone 
Curriculum Project. These texts are ideal for home 
schools and whole classroom structures. The Saxon 
third grade program is excellent for a whole 
classroom structure where a somewhat more 
"traditional" textbook is wanted. 

The board of education also has materials available 
in its "Resource Catalogue" to assist in the learning 
and testing of the tables. 

Teaching Method: Mastery 

Have students working at their own pace in a math 

"centre." Please see First Grade for a full 

description. 

Materials used: 



Miquon workbooks and teacher's guides or 
Mortensen. Grade 3 Mortensen books are 
multiplication facts mastery 1-10, smiley face 
multiplication. 1-3, smile face division 1-3, 
arithmetic level one 4-10, measurement level one 1- 
10, problem solving level one 5-10. 



Grade 4 



Subject: Arithmetic 

Teaching Aims: 

Students study numeration systems, subsets, Roman 
numerals through L, adding 4 numbers: of 3 digits 
each, multiplication facts through 12, division facts 
through 9, multiplication of one-, two-, or three- 
digit numbers, division with a one-digit divisor, 
conventional and metric measurement, perimeter, 
area, and volume, simple averages, problem solving 
strategies, geometric concepts, and familiarity with a 
calculator. 

Teaching Method : Standard or Incremental 

You may follow any standard textbook, using the 
teacher's edition. Continue using manipulatives 
such as Cuisinaire rods, particularly to introduce 
new concepts, or to "show" a difficult problem. 
Teach money with real money, measurement with 
real water and cups. If students haven't memorised 
their multiplication tables, have those individuals 
recite the facts up to 12x12 once a week. Other 
students can recite them at least once a month. 
(Very important!) As far as possible, individualize 
your program. At least divide the class into three 
groups according to ability, knowledge and speed. 

Important: Somewhere in the fourth, through sixth 
grade range, most standard text books "waste" a 
year teaching very little new material. Rather, the 
student slightly expands what he's previously 
learned. For example, adding three four-digit 
numbers instead of two three-digit numbers. Often 
the teacher's editions will have an overview of what 
is covered each year, indicating what is new material 
and what is review. If not, get a "scope and 
sequence" from your publisher and study it to find 
out. If your publisher wastes fourth grade, you can 



save time and money by not using their text for this 
year. You can spend two to four weeks teaching the 
new material, then go on to the next year's book. 
This problem has been rectified in the Saxon books. 

Materials Used: 

Any standard fourth grade textbook with teacher's 
edition and supplementary materials such as skill 
drills and challenges. Use manipulatives (see 
Kindergarten and First Grade). Saxon Math 54 is 
superior and highly recommended. 

Teaching Method : Concept 

Students with learning problems may need a more 
activity-based program. 

Materials used: 

Math in Stride, Addison- Wesley, is available for this 
level. 



may enrich mathematics (or help a slow learner) by 
using computer programs and mathematics games. 

Special note: Most mathematics publishers "waste" 
one year in the fourth through sixth grade range by 
teaching almost nothing new. They only slightly 
expand the previous knowledge by increasing by 
one the number of numerals one adds or multiplies. 
In the Macmillan series, for example, by looking in 
the front of a newer edition of the teacher's manual, 
one discovers that the only new material covered in 
fifth grade involves about a month's work in 
fractions and decimals. You may, therefore, spend a 
month covering this new material and then directly 
start in the sixth grade book. Saxon publishes a 
book for this level which solves the problem and is 
highly recommended. 

Continue drilling the multiplication tables at least 
once a month. 

Materials Used: 



Grade 5 



Subject: Arithmetic 

Teaching Aims: 

Students practice the four fundamental processes 
involving whole numbers and common fractions; 
study the set of the integers, and the associative and 
distributive properties; and learn to read and write 
numbers through the millions, common and 
decimal fractions, the numeration systems, non- 
negative rational numbers, Roman numerals to C, 
long division concepts, algorithms, simple decimals 
through hundredths, metric measurement, an exten- 
sion of geometric concepts, tables, graphs, and scale 
drawings, percent, multiple-step verbal problems, 
and how and when to use a calculator. 

Teaching Method: 

Use any good fifth grade textbook, following the 
teacher's edition and making use of whatever 
remedial and extension work the publisher provides 
(such as skill drills and challenges in Macmillan). 
Continue having each student work at his own pace 
or use several mathematics groups. Also continue 
using manipulatives such as Cuisinaire rods to show 
a new concept or explain a difficult problem. You 



A fifth grade textbook with teacher's edition and 
related supplementary materials, manipulatives like 
Cuisinaire rods and instructions for their use (or 
natural manipulates - see Kindergarten and First 
Grade), computer programs to teach mathematics, 
and the Math Mouse game. For average and above 
average students, Saxon's Math 65 is recommended. 
For below average students, use his Math 54. 



Social Studies 



Multilevel Organization 

Teaching Aims: 

Increasing their map skills, students learn the 
difference between a globe and flat map; as well as 
latitude, and longitude. They study geography 
according to climatic and political regions. Using 
textbooks, films, and discussion, students learn 
about cultures, products, clothes, foods, animals, 
and types of shelters. 

Students progress to more advanced logic. They 
classify shapes and words, identify patterns, and 
understand parts and whole. 



Teaching Method: 

The workbooks and textbooks we suggest for map 
skills and logic can be used individually by the 
students. The teacher will need to give assistance 
with new and difficult work. Older students can 
also tutor. For these texts, particularly if the 
students are working on their own, it is important 
for them to understand and correct their mistakes 
before they continue. 

The Modern Curriculum Press geography texts we 
suggest for level two (and also sixth grade, which is 
part of level three) are meant for whole classroom 
use. They are recommended because they are 
primarily factual, with very little objectionable 
material, and because the teacher's editions are easy 
to use and understand. The texts themselves are 
quite interesting and informative. However, they 
are very difficult to use in a 
multilevel/Individualized classroom. When using 
texts such as these, it is wise to separate the students 
into two groups (third and fourth grade; fifth and 
sixth grade). When one group works on the text, 
the other group can use the. map skills and logic 
workbooks. Of course, using these texts as two year 
courses means that you'll usually have four groups - 
two at the beginning of each book, and two in the 
middle. You can then set aside one class for the 
third to fourth grade book. The first half of the 
class, the third graders read out loud, and the fourth 
graders 

read silently. Then you switch. Written work can be 
assigned for independent or homework. The same 
method can be used for the fifth to sixth grade book. 
(While the level two teacher has the sixth grade 
students for geography, the level four teacher can 
teach the seventh and eighth grade students 
history.) 

Alternatively, you can use the Steck-Vaughn 
geography skills series which are' suitable for whole 
classroom or Individualized study. In order to use 
their World Geography and You book in sixth 
grade, however, you would need to use the fifth and 
sixth grade books in grade five, or eliminate the 
sixth grade skill book. These books can be used 
once a week, students consulting with the teacher 
when they have difficulty. 

Whatever main text you use, all students can also 
study geography as a group in an additional class. 
This special once a week class can also include level 
one and level three students (at least sixth graders.) 



For two to four weeks depending on the complexity, 
students learn the names and locations of the 
countries of a particular area - for example, South 
America. The easiest and most fun method is to 
have the students learn the geography songs from 
Audio memory. Play the tape and have the students 
sing along a few times during each class. For the 
complicated songs, such as Europe and Africa, 
students will need a written list of the countries. 
Plan to cover the world in a school year, repeating 
the process every year. The first year students can 
colour and label a "blank" map, the second year 
they can draw their own map, and the third year 
they can create a three dimensional map showing 
land elevation. During the song and map class (or 
the map work can be assigned for home or 
independent work), students can watch a video 
about the area, or have a discussion about in- 
teresting historical or geographical information. 
This is not, of course, meant to be comprehensive, 
but simply to spark the students' interest as an 
important supplement to their workbooks and 
textbooks. 

The students need practical experience reading real 
maps - at home or on field trips. They need some 
exposure to other cultures, whether by meeting 
people from other places, having supplementary 
reading, viewing films related to their studies, or 
writing letters to devotees that preach in the area 
they are studying. They need to be asked to apply 
logic in discussions - whether about geography or 
Bhagavad-gita. Geography study that is limited to 
books is rarely useful and quickly forgotten. 



Considerations for Each 
Grade, 3— 5/Whole 
Classroom 



Grade 3 



Subject: Social Studies 



Teaching Aims: 



Students learn about seasons, day and night, and 
study their own country and the world grouped by 
region. For each region type (i.e. desert, northern 
forest, coastal) they study a representative region in 
their own country and one or two examples in other 
countries. Each study includes a population centre, 
customs, religion, food, clothes, shelter, animals, 
and brief history. Students also learn about 
holidays, the difference between a globe and flat 
map, and latitude and longitude. (Many schools, at 
this level, teach children about their local 
community- its history, development, people who 
help, and the sources of local food and clothing.) 

Teaching Method: 

At this level, continue using a map skills workbook 
series to teach many practical skills not generally 
covered in social studies textbooks. This class can 
be about 15-20 minutes a week for a portion of the 
year. During this year, students get a general 
overview of the world's regions and people through 
what is primarily a geography study. Spend one 45 
minute class a week reading and discussing the 
textbook. The teacher's edition will have many 
discussion exercises, to which you add a Krsna 
conscious perspective. If you cover one text in this 
year you will have to have two classes a week or 
move rather quickly. It is, however, quite 
appropriate to stretch one textbook over two years 
by spending more time making sure students 
understand the material thoroughly. You may 
assign workbook and textbook problems for 
homework (a nice way to introduce homework) or 
for a class assignment. Whenever possible, show 
films, read books, or take field trips to enhance the 
lessons. 

You can further make geography relevant to these 
students by reading "Back to Godhead" or "ISKCON 
World Review" articles that deal with the place you 
are studying. Reading stories from Prabhupada Llla 
about the places to which Prabhupada travelled and 
in which he preached is also interesting. 

Materials Used: 

Modern Curriculum Press' The Earth with 
accompanying workbook and teacher's edition is 
recommended, or use Steck Vaughn's Lands at 
Home (America only). Also use films and relevant 
books. Scholastic's Success With Maps, book C can 
also be used. Read over your entire teacher's edition 
before teaching these or any course. Plan lessons in 
advance. Be careful not to use textbooks that just 



supply stories about children in different countries 
rather than true geography. 



Grade 4 



Subject: Social Studies 

Teaching Aims: 

Students continue to study geographic or climatic 
regions of the world such as temperate climate 
regions, desert regions, cold regions, tropical 
regions, mountain regions and coastal regions. 
Within each region students learn about customs 
and culture. Students also study the purpose of 
laws, and the use and reading of maps and globes. 
(Many schools teach state or local history at this 
level. This includes how the state relates to its 
region, nation, and the world.) 

Teaching Method: 

If you used MCP's The Earth in third grade, doing 
about half a lesson per week, you can continue the 
same program. Normally, the MCP social studies 
series covers American history during the fourth 
grade. While it might be good to give a simple 
overview of the local country's history now, we 
would like to suggest that a detailed study of it, 
based on a textbook, be put off until the seventh and 
eighth grades. Then it can be studied from a Krsna 
conscious point of view, rather than the very biased, 
patriotic views usually presented at this level. If this 
abbreviated program leaves you with extra time, we 
would like to suggest you. spend it on improving 
the students' knowledge of 

general geography. Recent studies have shown that 
most adults are embarrassingly ignorant 
about basic geography facts (A substantial number 
of American adults cannot identify Canada and 
Mexico as the two countries bordering the U.S.) 
Students can be drilled on the location, names, 
capitals and major cities of countries and states. 
Make sure they know the different continents, major 
rivers, world landmarks and famous places. Many 
geography games can make this a pleasant task. 

As enrichment, each child can be assigned a 
"research project" to discover how Krsna con- 
sciousness is being spread in another part of the 
world. He can write to a devotee there, take notes 



from BTG, IWR, and ITV films, or try to interview 
devotees who visit his locality. 

Continue spending 20 minutes per week on map 
skills. 

Materials Used: 

Modern Curriculum Press' The Earth with teacher's 
edition and workbook; or Steck Vaughn's Regions of 
the World. Scholastic's Success With Maps, book D 
is used as a supplement. 



Subject: Logic 

Teaching Aims: 

Same as Third Grade. 

Teaching Method: 

Same as Third Grade. At this point, most students 
can start Book 2. Teachers should be able to do the 
work themselves before teaching the course. 

Materials Used: 

Critical Thinking Press and Software's Building 
Thinking Skills Book 2. You need the detailed 
lesson plan book that includes the answers. 



Grade 5 

Subject: Social Studies 
National/Regional Geography 

Teaching Aims: 

Many non-devotee schools study their national 
history either in fourth or fifth grade. We prefer 
that students continue to study geography. Now 
they will learn about the planet by regions that are 
divided politically instead of according to climate. 
For each region, students learn about the people; 
customs, climate, and some history. Students can 
know; after finishing this course, where the major 
continents, countries and bodies of water are lo- 
cated. The course also covers basic facts about 
using maps and globes, and a study of the earth as a 
whole. 



Teaching Method: 

Plan to cover MCP's text in two years, having one 45 
minute class a week, with an additional 15-60 
minutes of home or independent work. Cover 
approximately half a lesson in each class, paying 
close attention to the suggestions in the teacher's 
edition. This will give plenty of time to answer 
students' questions. Relate each class with Krsna 
consciousness. Give the students any relevant 
writing assignments mentioned in the Teacher's 
Edition adding work in poetry or drama where 
applicable. Teachers should read over the book 
before starting the course, study one or more of the 
books recommended for composition teachers, be 
well-versed in Vaisnava philosophy, and be current 
in world events. Continue with a 20 minute a week 
class (until the book is finished - not the whole 
year) with a map skills workbook. 

Please be aware that most social studies textbooks 
do a rather poor job of teaching the subject. In 
addition, all are more or less contaminated by subtle 
and gross references to philosophy that is 
contradictory to Krsna consciousness. Please 
choose and use your text with care and much 
teacher direction. 

Materials Used: 

Modern Curriculum Press' Homelands of the World 
with Teacher's Edition and workbooks. (This book, 
for no explained reason, doesn't cover the Middle 
East. You may want to do some separate research to 
cover that.) Or Steck Vaughn's American Continents 
and/or Continents Overseas and Scholastic's Success 
With Maps, Book E. Use films and library books to 
enrich the program. Go on field trips to museums 
and historical locations when appropriate. 



Science/Health 



Multilevel Organization 



Students use discovery, demonstrations, and field 
trips to study their local environment, the balance of 
nature, influence of the weather, electricity and 
magnets. Through discussion and projects, students 



continue to learn about nutrition, safety, hygiene, 
and elementary first aid. 

Teaching Method: 

The simplest approach for multilevel is mastery 
learning. Each student works in a (mostly) self- 
explanatory text as his own pace. Students who fall 
behind the teacher's minimal requirement of work 
can have homework assignments. It is necessary to 
have a science "centre," which can be as simple as a 
cabinet and a table, where the students can find the 
materials for their demonstrations/ experiments. 



Considerations for Each 
Grade, 3-5/Whole 
Classroom 

Grade 3 

Subject: Health & Safety 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should learn the correct names and simple 
functions of various parts of the body; simple first 
aid; how to balance their time with different kinds 
of service (mental, physical); prevention and control 
of disease; care of eyes and ears; health in relation to 
food, shelter, and clothing; and safety in the 
community. 

Teaching Method: 

See if your Science Series covers most of this 
material. If not, continue health class with the same 
format as First Grade. 

Materials Used: 

A Beka's Health, Safety and Manners, Book 3 if not 
already covered, third grade science text (Christian 
Light, Aims, or MCP recommended). For 

supplementary materials, Betty Luken's (available 
from Sycamore Tree) felt human body is excellent. 
Nasco carries many books and materials to help in 
this course. 



Subject: Science 



Teaching Aims: 

Students study the atmosphere, earth motions, stars 
and moon, energy and its sources, sound, weather 
and climate, rocks and soil, how animals are useful 
to man, plants and animals of the desert and sea, life 
cycle of animals, common birds, trees, and flowers, 
conservation of plants and animals, magnets and 
electricity, and prominent men of modern science. 

Teaching Method #1: 

If you use MCP's The Earth for your Social Studies 
text, some of this material will be covered there. If 
not, check your Social Studies textbook to see if it 
covers the earth's motions and flora and fauna of 
various regions. In addition, continue the same 
program from first grade of a weekly 45 minute class 
using a third grade science textbook. Continue 
doing experiments and real- life observation. If you 
live on or near a farm, for example, it will be very 
easy and natural to learn how animals serve 
man. Continue studying the skies. 

Materials Used: 

Third Grade textbook: Christian Light, Aims or 
Modern Curriculum Press are recommended (Please 
see First Grade for more details.) Stock your library 
with simple, purely factual science books for free 
reading. Harper and Row have a nice selection, as 
does Troll Publishers. Spice publishes Probe for 
supplementary activities. 

Supplies for experiments/demonstrations. 



Grade 4 

Subject: Health & Safety 



Teaching Aims: 

Students learn about the body and its functions, care 
and proper use of the body (in Krsna's service!), 
personal and mental hygiene (always think of 
Krsna), principles of digestion, and good nutrition. 

Teaching Method: 



Much of this material can be covered in classes on 
science, Bhagavad-gita, and Bhagavatam. We don't 
recommend using a health textbook at this level 
because all we've seen are extremely polluting. If 
you find that some area is not covered sufficiently in 
another class, set aside time during science time and 
cover the material. You probably won't need more 
than four such classes during the year. 



Materials Used: 



Christian Light (has corresponding experiments and 
equipment), Modem Curriculum Press or Aims. 
Probe for a below-average class, and Inquire for 
average and above-average students, from Spice are 
good for supplementary activities. 

Supplies for experiments/demonstrations. 



Grade 5 



(Other than what is used in the classes listed above) 
Films on the organs of the body, Betty Luken's felts 
of the human body (from Sycamore Tree). Prevent 
from Spice has some good ideas. 



Subject: Science 



Subject: Health & Safety 

Teaching Aims: 

Students learn elementary first aid, Community 
health resources, about water supply and 



Teaching Aims: 

Students study their local environment, learn 
measuring systems, the balance of nature, 
classification systems, structure of plants, influence 
of weather, causes of seasons, solar system and the 
universe, oceans, climate, rocks and minerals, plants 
and seeds, insects, air and water pollution, "great 
scientists," and attempts to live in space. 

Teaching Method: 

Some of this is covered in Bhagavatam and Gita 
classes. In addition, use a fourth grade science text 
for one or two 45 minute classes a week. If you 
have one class, homework will be essential, 
although perhaps not every week. Keep your 
program practical, based on common-sense and real 
life experience. If you carefully study the goals at 
this level, you'll see that many of them can be 
achieved "naturally" if children live in the country 
or on a farm. Continue to study the skies using 
almanacs and ephemerides for reference. 

Be careful about your textbook, as none will 
substantially conform to the Vedic version. Skip 
objectionable sections, or explain that the Vedas 
have a different point of view. If you are competent, 
you can explain borderline material from a Krsna 
conscious perspective. 

Material Used: 



Second Language 
Multilevel Organization 



Subject: Sanskrit 

Teaching Aims: 

Recognition of all Sanskrit letters, vowel 
abbreviation, and consonant conjuncts. Students 
should be able to transliterate the Devanagan. They 
also learn vowel and consonant sandhi, simple noun 
and verb endings, and develop a simple vocabulary. 
They should be able to recognize various types of 
words. 

Teaching Method: 

By using the self-instructional cassette course one 
eliminates the need for an experienced teacher. The 
teacher can learn with the students, going a little 
ahead of them. The only difficult memorization is 
the vocabulary. 

Materials Used: 

Complete course of Sanskrit by Cassette, Part One, 
from the American Sanskrit Institute or Agrahya's 
Beginner Course, complete. (Teachers who are 



inexperienced with Sanskrit will find Agrahya's 

course difficult.) 

or 



Subject: English as a Second 
Language 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to understand and speak 
English, reading and writing no more than one year 
below the ability of a native born English speaker at 
their grade level. 

Teaching Method: 

If we are teaching English to a student who has 
moved to an English speaking country, it is best to 
use phonics rather than linguistics which depends 
on prior knowledge of spoken English. With 
phonics the student can learn to speak and read 
simultaneously. By immersing the student in a total 
English environment, he will learn quickly. Because 
such a student cannot at first read English at grade 
level, courses that demand such proficiency, such as 
Science and Geography, can be deferred. Instead, 
the student should have extra English classes in all 
areas - spelling, grammar, reading, etc. 

When English is taught in a country where it is not 
the native language, the fastest method is to 
artificially immerse the student in English at least 
while in school. All courses are taught in English, at 
least for two years, and then English and the native 
language are taught side by side. 

Materials Used: 

Any good phonics program, especially if it includes 
audio cassettes and songs. 



Enrichment 



Multilevel Organization 



Subject: Typing 



Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to locate all keys by touch, 
aiming for 45 words a minute. 

Teaching Method: Computers 

If the school has computers, use one of the 
programs listed below at least 30 minutes a week 
per child. If you don't have enough computers and 
you want to have all the children practice at once, 
use regular typewriters also and have the students 
take turns on the computer. Encourage the students 
to practice during their free time or when they finish 
their lessons. Make sure students sit straight with 
feet flat on the floor and that they don't look at the 
keyboard. The best way to insure that they don't 
look at the keyboard is to cover the keycaps with 
tape or Liquid Paper. Then put a keyboard chart on 
the wall in front of the student. 

Materials Used: 

Mavis Beacon Teaches Typing (very good), Typing 
Tutor, or a similar program. 

Teaching Method: Typewriter 

Use regular typewriters and any good standard typing 
textbook. 



Subject: Art 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to draw three-dimensional 
shapes realistically. They can also be introduced to 
techniques that help them to "see" accurately. 

Teaching Method: 

Once a week, have a formal drawing class. The 
specific lessons covered will depend on the learning 
speed of the particular class. You may want to 
incorporate drawing techniques from several 
"schools of thought". For example, Bob Jones' 
Drawing Textbook has lesson plans that include 
gesture and contour drawing. For the perspective 
lessons, use Mclntyre's program. By having some 
variety, students with different kinds of ability feel 
encouraged. 

Materials Used: 



Mclntyre's Drawing Textbook. Read the in- 
troduction, draw the work yourself with the class, 
and follow the directions given there to the teacher. 
Drawing with Children, by Mona Brooks, gives 
excellent guidance for the drawing and art teacher. 



Considerations for Each 
Grade, 3-5/Whole 
Classroom 



Grade 5 



Subject: Word Processing 

Teaching Aims: 

Students become familiar with a word processing 
program and produce at least some of their written 
assignments using it. 

Teaching Method: 

Note: Students can start this course as soon as they 
can type 45 words per minute, regardless of grade 
level. Please see the typing sections in Grades 2 and 
3. If a student enters school at a higher grade level 
without previous typing instruction, that can be 
given first. 

All word processing software comes with 
documentation which can be used by both teacher 
and student. Many programs have tutorials which 
are worked through on the computer. The essential 
element is time to use the computer and become 
familiar with the program. In order for students to 
begin using word-processing for their composition 
work, only the most rudimentary functions of the 
word-processing program need be learned. Even the 
basics are enough to greatly ease their writing and 
revising process. 



Ideally, the teacher can use the same software to 
teach word processing that he personally uses for his 
own writing. However, students can learn how to 
use any program that is also widely used in ISKCON 
and the business world. In some cases, this may 
necessitate the teacher learning another program as 
well. 

The time to learn how to use a word-processor can, 
at first, be the same time allotted for typing. 
Students can also work on the computer when they 
finish a lesson or have other free time, as well. 
Initially, there is no harm in spending some of 
composition time learning word-processing. Once 
the software is understood well enough to use (one 
to three weeks at the most), the student can have 
access to a computer in order to write his various 
assignments. Don't expect mastery of the software, 
or demand anything close to it, before the student is 
allowed to actually use it for his work. Rather, 
require that certain written work, or a certain 
number of assignments, be done on the computer so 
that the students can practice. Of course, once they 
see the advantages, it may be difficult to have them 
write anything by hand. The decision about how 
much will be done on computer will be determined 
by general school policy about computer and 
handwriting proficiency and by how much access 
each student has to a computer. 

To ensure that pre-writing and proof-reading are 
still taking place, have the students print out one or 
more of their rough drafts in addition to their 
finished draft. Of course, teachers can be going over 
rough drafts with students to help them plan 
improvements. 

Materials Used: 

A computer, printer, word processing program such 
as Word Perfect, Microsoft Word, or WordStar and 
written documentation and/or tutorial. 



Chapter 13 



Course Overview: Level 
Three (grades 6-8, ages 11 

14) 



Drops of Nectar 

riayagrfva: All right. Arithmetic should be 

taught? 

Prabhupada: Arithmetic? Yes. That is necessary. 
Hayagriva: What about any history? World history 
or American history or American literature or 
English literature? 

Prabhupada: American history. That's all. They are 
Americans. They should learn American history. 
Don't bother much. 
Hayagriva: Any Indian history? 
Prabhupada: Indian history, that... Bhagavata is all 
right. 

Hayagriva: Srimad-Bhagavatam? 
Prabhupada: That Kuruksetra battle. That's all. 
And there are many other stories in the Bhagavatam. 
They are all historical. 

Hayagriva: What about literatures? When they get 
older, of course. This would be for when they are 
older. 

Prabhupada: Literature, we have got so many. 
Bhaga va d-gita, Srima d-Bhaga vatam. 
Hayagriva: Any English literature, American litera- 
ture, English literature? 

Prabhupada: Yes. Any... Some of the English 
literature, recognized . 
Hayagriva: Any of the sciences at all? 
Prabhupada: I don't think we require any science. 
What do you think? 
Hayagriva: Biology? 
Kirtanananda: No. 

Hayagriva: Geology, zoology, astronomy. 
Prabhupada: Biology, you can teach them the 
evolution of the species from Padma-Purana, 
8,400,000's, one after another. Yes. 



Hayagriva: What about astronomy? Anything like 

that? No. Okay. Any animal husbandry they can 

learn out there. Animal husbandry they will learn... 

Prabhupada: That they will learn practically, cow 

keeping. 

Hayagriva: At what age should they be taught to 

cook? 

Prabhupada: After twelve years. 

Hayagriva: After twelve. And you think they can be 

taught typing, for instance? A skill like typing., and 

how to use typewriter? 

Prabhupada: Does it require all? Well, just this 

knowledge is required. 

Kirtanananda: Whatever is practical. 

Hayagriva: And the only other... Oh, how old 

should they be before deity worship, they do deity 

worship? 

Prabhupada: Just after ten years. 

Hayagriva: After ten years? Then they can do deity 

worship? 

Prabhupada: Yes. 

Hayagriva: That's Radha-Krsna deity worship. 

Prabhupada: Any deity. Or worship Radha-Krsna. 

Hayagriva: Well, the boys are keeping deities now, 

aren't they? 

Kirtanananda: Yes. 

Hayagriva: He said after ten. 

Prabhupada: No, they are keeping as plaything 

now, not they are regularly worshiping. 

Kirtanananda: He means in the temple they can 

officiate, do arati and things... 

Prabhupada: Yes. 

(Discussion, Boston, December 24, 1969) 

r lease accept my blessings. I beg to acknowledge 

receipt of your letter from Dallas School dated 
December 26, 1972, along with examples of the 
children's classwork. Thank you very much for 
allowing me to see the nice progress being made by 



our future preachers. I think everything is going on 
there nicely, and the children are learning in the 
proper line. So far geography and history are 
concerned, you may teach geography as it is, there is 
no harm to getting knowledge about our material 
earth planet, even up to learning all of the countries 
and places, names, landscape, production, natural 
resources, climates, oceans, deserts, everything 
should be there. Krsna consciousness devotees shall 
not be known as fools. All of you nice boys and 
girls have had that kind of education, and you are 
preaching now Krsna consciousness in its pure 
form, so there is no hindrance for learning such 
things, just as you have also learned them as child. 
So teach them in this way, exactly as you have also 
been taught geography, history and other things. So 
far history is concerned, we shall not teach the his- 
tory as Darwin has given, but there is no harm to 
learn what is the history of your country, just like 
Washington was the first president, and after him 
came so-and-so, like that. If the modern historians 
have altered the story of history to fit their own view 
of things, that can be avoided, anything like opinion 
and speculation, but the bare facts as much as we 
know them may be learned by the young children, 
there is no harm. (Letter to Dinatarini Dasi, January 
4, 1973) 



Students should expect approximately 45 minutes 
to an hour and an half of independent or home 
work each day. 



Krsna consciousness 



Multilevel Organization 

J. eaching Aims: 

Above average students can go through the entire 
Bhagavad-gita, memorizing all verses, Sanskrit and 
English or average students can continue with just 
key verses. 



Recitation of Sri Isiopanisad, Upadesamrta, and 
Brahma Sarhita is continued. 



Students study Sanskrit verb conjugations; noun 
bases and endings, plus pronouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs. For students who've already completed 
the level two course, Sanskrit is now optional. 
Students who've studied English as a second 
language can now start studying the Sanskrit 
alphabet. 

Students have an in-depth study of Bhagavad-gita 
philosophy in the Bhakti-sastri course. 



1 eaching Method: 



The methods for Level Two instruction for sloka 
memorization , mantra recital during assembly, and 
festival observance can be applied here. Students 
should complete the basic Sanskrit course if they've 
not done so already. A special teacher may be 
needed for those who wish to advance further. The 
major addition here is the Bhakti-sastri course. 
Some schools will want to start this course in sixth 
grade, others in seventh. Most sixth grade students 
and all seventh grade students will be able to benefit 
from it. This is of necessity a discussion class, and 
all students must work together. Obviously, 
because you are teaching three grade levels and 
students enroll at various times, not all students will 
start at the beginning. The simple solution is to 
cover the Bhagavad-gita over and over again. Those 
students who didn't start at the beginning take the 
course again with the next group until they arrive at 
the place where they started. 

It is wise to ask the students to prepare for class by 
reading an assigned number of verses (the amount 
you can cover in a class which is usually about 2-6) 
and taking notes on the purports. The students can 
refer to the Bhakti-sastri study guide and take their 
own notes. In class the students and teacher can 
recite the Sanskrit, word-for-word, and English 
translation, and then discuss the purports. The 
study guide has many class suggestions as well. Of 
course, the teacher should be well-versed in 
Vaisnava philosophy, having studied Prabhupada's 
books in depth. In a home school where the parents 
are new devotees, they can certainly take advantage 
of the class to learn philosophy along with their 
child! 

If there is a separate teacher for Level Three 
students, there is no need of multilevel-con- 
siderations for this and other group discussion 
classes. If the teacher has students in other levels, 
they can work on independent projects during level 



three discussion classes. Some suggestions are: 
learning typing on the computer, computer 
mathematics drill, logic workbooks, geography 
puzzles and games, and writing the final draft of 
compositions that they've proofread and corrected 
in previous classes. 



Considerations for Each 
Grade, 6-8/Whole 
Classroom 

Grade 6 

Subject: Bhagavad-glta slokas 



J_ eaching Aims: 



Students can memorise the Sanskrit and English of 
Chapters 1-6. Or, they can continue to cover the 
"key" verses with the younger students. 

Teaching Method: 

Students learn, on their own, 4-5 verses a week. Or, 
one verse a week may be learned by reading it as a 
group several times daily, perhaps at the start of 
each class. The students can be tested at the end of 
the week. 

Subject: Bhakti-sastrl 

Teaching Aims: 

Students analyse every verse and purport of 
Bhagavad-gM, Chapters 1-6 (may only cover 4 or 5 
chapters) 

Teaching Method: 

Three times a week, 3-5 verses are discussed. A 
student chants the Sanskrit, another chants the 
English. Students may read the purport silently and 
then take notes. Or, the students may take turns 
reading the purport out loud. Or the teacher can 
read all or part of the purport out loud. After 
covering the purport, the class discusses the major 
points with reference to the study guide. Students 
can also prepare questions from independent work 



before class. Teachers must be very well-versed in 
Vaisnava understanding and have firm faith in the 
philosophy. They must be able to help the students 
arrive at their own realization s, rather than trying 
to "shove it down their throats". 

Materials Used: 

Bhagavad-gM As It Is, Bhakti-sastrl Study Guide and 
examinations. 

Subject: Bhagavatam 

Teaching Aims: 

Students analyse in depth the verses covered in the 
temple's classes during the year, and relate such 
understanding to other areas of the curriculum. 

Teaching Method: 

Students sit quietly and attentively during class. 
Students may write notes which are reviewed by the 
teacher. Instead of, or in addition to this, the 
teacher can call on two or three students a day to 
repeat something they heard in class. Wherever 
possible, the teacher can mention points made in 
Bhagavatam class during other classes. Students 
should feel encouraged to do the same. 

Continue the program of reading or listening to 
tapes during prasadam, after japa, or at other 
appropriate times. Students should also have special 
readings on festival days, followed by a relevant 
assignment in the fields of art, composition, drama, 
music, or a combination of these. 



Grade 7 

Subject: Bhagavad-glta slokas 

Teaching Aims: 

Chapters 7-12, Sanskrit and English 

Subject: Bhakti-sastrl 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should complete Chapters 7-12 if they 
started in Sixth Grade. 



Grade 8 

Subject: Bhagavad-glta slokas 

Teaching Aims: 

Chapters 13-18, Sanskrit and English 

Teaching Method: 

Students learn at least four slokas a week, English 
and Sanskrit, as independent study. Some time is 
allotted each day for students to recite their slokas 
to the teacher for credit. 

Subject: Bhagavatam 

Teaching Method: 

Students continue with the program of taking notes 
during class and discussing the class afterward. 
They also will have completed, in reading class, an 
introductory study of the entire Bhagavatam. (This 
is explained in the English Section.) Continue 
additional readings of Prabhupada's books aloud 
during free time, prasadam, or bed time. Tape play- 
ing may be substituted. Continue doing special 
projects on festival days. 



English 



Multilevel Organization 

Teaching Aims: 

Reading comprehension expands gradually into a 
deeper analysis. Students continue to read the 
stories from Prabhupada's books in addition to 
selected Western classics. 

Students understand the basic parts of speech and 
sentence construction, integrating theory with 
practice. They write poetry, opinion papers, plays, 
essays, and reports. The phonetic study of spelling 
is continued. All students are expected to write 
with clarity, unity, purpose, sentence and word 
variety, good spelling and handwriting. 



Students tackle long-term assignments such as 
research papers, short stories, and autobiographies. 
Oral presentations requiring research and 
Organization are further practiced and refined. 
Debate is introduced toward the end of this level. 

Students continue to use the computer's word 
processing capabilities. 

Teaching Method: 

The Individualized spelling program explained in 
level two can be continued. Students who finish the 
eighth grade book before the end of this level can 
work on: subjects with which they have difficulty 
and need extra time; subjects they especially enjoy; 
extra-curricular work (such as writing a computer 
program to index the library books, or helping in 
the garden) or they may progress to the high school 
vocabulary books, which are also Individualized. 

Two multilevel/Individualized approaches - concept 
and mastery learning - can be used to teach 
grammar and composition. Harcourt, Brace, and 
Jovanowich's Grammar Series 2200, 2600, and 
3200- - is the ideal Individualized mastery learning 
(programmed) texts. OI Easy Grammar and Daily 
Grams could be used individually or as a group. 
Individualized composition instruction is possible 
with Writing Strands. Christian Light's texts for this 
level cover grammar, composition, and reading 
analysis. Teachers who want a concept approach can 
use Writing Rainbow for these grades. We give 
specific ideas by grade level. 

How to choose between the two approaches? Some 
teachers find mastery learning much easier to teach, 
and others vastly prefer concept learning. We 
should note that some teachers, find the mastery 
learning approach, with students doing individual 
work in their own texts, to be easy because they 
don't need to do much lesson preparation and can 
spend their time helping with specific problems. 
They would find the planning and organization of 
unit or concept learning to be overwhelming. Other 
teachers are overwhelmed by having to teach so 
many ideas at once. With mastery learning, one 
student is 

studying sixth grade proof-reading, another is 
writing sentences with homophones, another is 
answering comprehension questions for a story on a 
Seventh Grade level, and yet another is learning the 
difference between adjectives and adverbs. Such 
teachers find unit or concept teaching much easier 
because they can concentrate on one topic for the 



whole group. They enjoy planning the lesson so 
that each student is individually challenged. 

Some new topics need to be taught as a group. For 
example, the Seventh and Eighth Grade students 
should write major and minor research papers. It is 
wise to set aside some English time for this purpose, 
while the Sixth Grade students either continue with 
their individual work, or have a simplified research 
paper. Please see Seventh and Eighth Grade 
grammar in the "whole classroom" section. 

In Level Three, the students continue with their 
independent reading assignments in Prabhupada's 
books. For oral reading class, you need three 
separate groups, unless you have many students 
working above or below grade level, in which case 
you may have two groups. Although we 
recommend reading groups that follow the sequence 
of oral readers suggested in the curriculum, this is 
not a hard and fast rule. Some teachers will find 
that, with two or three reading groups, they cannot 
give the classes proper time and energy. The stu- 
dents end up simply reading out loud while the 
teacher helps the other students who are doing 
independent work. In such a situation, it may be 
better to have one intensive reading class with the 
whole level, where in-depth analysis and discussion 
take place. The reading selections should not be 
below the highest grade level in the group, in 
general, but some lower level selections must also be 
used to encourage students on those levels. Please 
see the "Whole Classroom" section for specific read- 
ing suggestions for these grade levels. 

Speaking can be done once a week, as a group. 
(Instructions are under Grade Six speaking.) 
Students can have at least one week to prepare a 
speech, usually on a topic of their choice. They can 
sometimes speak on a verse of their choice from 
Prabhupada's books . At the end of the year, the 
eighth grade students can have a debate. Allow one 
to two weeks of research, practice, and preparation. 
Instructions for debate are in the eighth chapter of 
Critical Thinking Skills, book one. The level four 
logic teacher might wish to teach this class, perhaps 
along with his students, rather than having the level 
three teacher make a special arrangement. 



Considerations for Each 
Grade, 6-8/Whole 
Classroom 

Grade 6 

Subject: Reading 

Teaching Aims: 

Students are trained in the process of gaining an in- 
depth knowledge of meaning, character analysis, 
theme, plot, imagery, and style of Vaisnava literature 
and some non-devotee authors. The students are 
taught to review and summarize the reading 
selections, and then utilize the literary techniques in 
their own compositions. 

Teaching Method: 

A major change in the reading program occurs at 
this level for all but very poor readers who are on a 
remedial program. Comprehension expands 

gradually into a deeper analysis that continues 
through high school. At the same time, composition 
and reading can become integrated, so that what the 
student writes is based on what he learns from 
reading rather than having a separate composition 
class. 

Following the same general format as in Fourth and 
Fifth Grade, reading for Sixth Grade students who 
are functioning at or near grade level should consist 
of at least one oral and one independent class per 
week. Some students will be able to handle two 
independent reading assignments a week. 

Prabhupada's books can be read independently or 
orally, but mundane works should be read and 
discussed as a group with the teacher. For 
independent study, students are assigned Srimad- 
Bhagavatam selection consisting of the verses of a 
story. Extensive prayers and/or philosophy are 
skipped; purports are optional, but students should 
be advised that it will be easier to understand the 
theme of the section by referring to the purports. 
(These selections are in Appendix C, continuing 
from wherever the students left off in Fifth Grade. 
New students should start at the same place as the 
class or suitable reading group.) Students then 



write a brief summary, and a statement of the 
theme, or "conclusion". This report should have a 
rough and final copy, being graded on reading 
comprehension, composition, grammar, spelling, 
and handwriting. Students should have between 
two to seven days to complete each assignment. 
Each assignment requires at least 45 minutes of 
homework or individual study time. 

In the oral class, students take turns reading aloud 
from Prabhupada's books, Back to Godhead, or 
McGuffey's Fourth Reader. The teacher then 
discusses the meaning of unfamiliar worlds, the 
motives of individual characters and how the 
various characters interact, as well as interesting 
literary devices such as alliteration, personification, 
or metaphor. The teacher should ask questions that 
encourage the students to think and analyse the 
material. When analysing non-devotee material, try 
to get the students to examine issues such as the 
author's view of God, whether conflict arises due to 
lack of application of varnasrama, and whether the 
selection makes you feel good about being a 
devotee. If you refer to Chapter 8, "Influence 
Outside the Classroom", you will find guidelines 
about how to analyse non-devotee reading matter in 
terms of Krsna consciousness. 

When analysing a transcendental reading selection, 
try to get students to discover what relevance the 
theme has to their own lives. Conditioned souls are 
naturally self-centred and sastra comes alive when 
the reader tries to understand its application to his 
own happiness. Unless one reads for this kind of 
realization , transcendental subject matters can 
appear theoretical and irrelevant. The greatest 
favour a teacher can do for a student is to inspire 
him to read Srila Prabhupada's books with a attitude 
of wanting to improve himself and solve life's 
problems. If students can learn that the answers to 
all their personal difficulties can be found in sadhu, 
sastra and guru, then their education is a success. 

Students are then assigned a composition, to be 
completed by the next oral reading class, that 
utilises some of the points covered. It is helpful to 
give students some choice in the area of their 
writing. Such an oral reading class requires at least 
45 minutes of class time and 1-2 hours of 
homework or individual study time per week. 



In determining composition assignments, look for 
an element of the reading selection you are 
covering. Are you reading a poem with very 
organized structure? Students can write a similar 
poem. Does the piece have very vivid descriptive 
techniques? Students can then write one or more 
descriptive paragraphs. What does the author do to 
make you feel inclined toward a particular 
character? Use a similar method to describe 
someone. Students, can write stories with a surprise 
ending if that's what they studied. Other 
possibilities include using the piece itself but from 
another angle. For example, writing an interview 
with one of the characters, changing prose into 
poetry, or poetry into a drama. 

Because this course introduces many elements of 
reading analysis and composition for the first time, 
expect most students to just begin to grasp the ideas 
you are teaching. 



Materials Used: 

Srimad-Bhagavatam, and McGuffey's Fourth Reader. 
Before teaching this class, teachers should complete 
English 3200, one of the books recommended for 
composition teachers, and have read Srimad- 
Bhagavatam and McGuffey's Fourth Reader. In 
addition, teachers should study Classroom 
Questions: What Kinds? or Super Think in order to 
know the techniques of asking question which help 
students think. Teachers should do some regular 
writing of their own while teaching. Obviously, 
teachers who do not have a solid understanding of 
composition, literature, and Srila Prabhupada's 
books are going to have a difficult time teaching this 
or more advanced levels. 

Subject: Handwriting 

Teaching Aims: 

Students at this level should correct any remaining 
defects in their penmanship. 

Teaching Method: 

Teachers should insist on neat, correct handwriting 
on all written assignments. Students can be given 
specific copying assignments concentrating on the 
letters or letter combinations with which they are 
having difficulty, 



Forms of Essay, Report, and Narrative 

for: 

1 . planning a speech 

2. composition 

3 . analysis of reading material 



(1) Essay (Opinion) 

Topic 

1. Introduction question, story, unusual fact 

2. Body divide topic into three areas 

A. 
B. 
C. 

3. Conclusion summary and main idea 



(2) Report 



(Facts) 




most important 



least important 



(3) Narrative (Story) 



turning point, decision 



rising action 
problem develops 



introduction: 
meet characters, 
describe setting 




falling action: 
result of decision 



denouement: 
conclusion 



Figure 13. 1 



if any. Teachers can study their own penmanship 
skills and improve their own areas of trouble. 

Materials Used: 

Creative Writing, A Beka, Advanced Cursive. 

Subject: Listening 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to take useful and accurate 
notes and messages. 



Teaching Method: 

These skills are covered in the grammar, 
composition and reading classes. Teachers can also 
enhance students' listening skills by requiring 
written notes and/or an oral "report" of the daily 
Bhagavatam class at the temple. See Grade 4 for 
more information. 

Materials Used: 

Same as reading, grammar and composition. 



Subject: Speaking 



Teaching Aims: 

Students at the end of Sixth Grade should be able to 
speak for 5 minutes on a given topic with clarity, 
Organization , poise, and confidence. 

Teaching Method: 

Once or twice a week students should be called on 
to make an oral presentation for their English or 
social studies class. Some presentations should be 
given with up to a week's preparation, whereas 
others may require only ten, minutes of preparatory 
time. Teachers should be confident about their own 
speaking ability. To do this, teachers can tape- 
record themselves and speak in front of a mirror 
both before attempting to teach speaking, and peri- 
odically throughout the course. Oral presentations 
may be included in the grammar and composition 
course, but it is helpful if students can have more 
experience than this. 

At this level, you may be able to simply follow the 
instructions in your English text (if it includes 
speaking instruction) or set aside some English 
classes (perhaps two or three in a row and then one 
every two months) to teach speaking. Have your 
students consciously relax, particularly their hands. 
Teach them that a pause is better than an "umm". 
Do not let them read a speech (they already practice 
oral reading in reading and social studies classes) 
but rather take notes before speaking to organise 
their thoughts. At this point we are more interested 
in technique than content, so there is no need for 
difficult topics requiring research. 

The best notes for speaking is the outline: 

1. In the introduction: the student states his topic 
and divides it into three areas such as: past, 
present and future; who we are, who is God, and 
what is our relationship; karma, vikarma, and 
akarma; desert animals, desert plants, desert 
people; or duties in the varnas, duties in the 
asramas, and duties of the soul. 

2. After this brief introduction which may include 
a very brief story or example to get our 
attention, the student spends about two minutes 
speaking about each area of his topic in the 
order in which he named them in the 
introduction. 

3. After speaking on the last area (there should be 
smooth transitions between each of these 



sections of the speech), he lists them again and 
gives a conclusion pointing out some 
relationship between these points, calling for 
specific action, or in some way "tying up" his 
ideas. The entire speech should take about 
seven minutes. 

The outline, which is in "essay form" is the most 
common type of speech. Additionally, students may 
also give oral presentations which are reports or 
stories. 

The form of report is an inverted pyramid, , rather 
than an outline. First, the student tells the most 
important information about who, what, where, and 
when. Then he gradually gives details, including 
perhaps how and why, in order from most to least 
important. 

The form of a story is a hill. On the "ground" is the 
introduction, where the student briefly describes the 
setting and characters. This leads to the upward 
slope of the hill, the rising action, where a conflict is 
developed. The peak of the hill, the crises (or 
climax) is the turning point of the story. A decision 
is made or the problem(s) presented in the rising ac- 
tion is resolved. The downward slope of the hill, 
the falling action, we learn the result of the decision 
made at the climax. The final return to the 
"ground" the conclusion (denouement) gives the 
listener a sense of satisfaction and a sense of 
"ending". 

Students can practice speaking in essay, report or 
story form, although the main focus of speaking 
classes should be the essay/outline. 

Figure 13-1 graphically shows the forms of the 
essay, report, and narrative. 

Materials Used: 

Evaluating Classroom Speaking, Block and Block, 
ERIC. 

Subject: Grammar 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should understand the basic parts of 
speech and sentence construction, integrating 
theory with practice. Poetry, opinion papers, plays, 
essays, reports, oral presentations, and research 
skills are studied. 



Teaching Method: 

Teachers can follow the textbook, giving help when 
a student has difficulty. Some additional work with 
writing poetry should be given if it is not included 
in the reading class. All written work, whether for 
English, Social Studies, or Science, needs to be 
scrutinised for proper grammar and interesting 
content. The English classes, including reading and 
spelling, cover 900 hours of instruction a year. 
Classes on grammar and composition should 
therefore be held three days a week in a school that 
has 225 days of instruction. 

There are several ways of organizing gram- 
mar/composition instruction. One is to have 
separate instruction for grammar, using what was 
learned when writing compositions. Another way is 
to alternate between grammar and composition. 
Another is to base most of the composition work on 
grammar exercises. Yet another is not to teach 
grammar as such at all, but to have grammatical 
knowledge come "naturally" in composition class. 

One of the best combined grammar/composition 
textbooks is Writing Rainbow. The teacher's book 
is full of many excellent ideas (perhaps more than 
you can do), resources, and exciting assignments. 
In fact, this series is so good, it would be hard to 
find enough superlatives to praise it adequately. It 
is meant for a whole classroom. Multilevel teachers 
could use it with a concept approach if they 
prepared beforehand. Unfortunately, it would be 
very difficult to use this text with an Individualized 
organization . Teachers who want a combined 
program for an Individualized or multilevel 
classroom can use Christian Light English, although 
the bias is quite Christian (Mennonite). 

Probably one of the best texts for separate grammar 
instruction is HBJ's 2200 (2600 and 3200 also). 
Students then need another book or program for 
composition. We suggest Writing Strands. Students 
can have two classes a week for 2200 and two other 
classes for Writing Strands, or work on 2200 for the 
first ten minutes of each class, and then spend the 
remainder on composition. The teacher's guide for 
2200 has clear and detailed instructions for using 
the book(s) in various classroom organization s, 
placing students in the correct book of the series 
and evaluating their work. This separate grammar 
and composition program can be used in any 
classroom organization . The specific books we 
suggest here (2200 and Writing Strands) are 
particularly excellent for an Individualized 



classroom. 2200 is completely self-instructional and 
Writing Strands is designed for home schooling. 

Materials Used: 

English 2200, (2600, or 3200), HBJ, and Writing 
Strands, National Writing Institute, or Writing 
Rainbow, CSI or Christian Light English 601-610 or 
Easy Grammar, Isha. 

Supplementary books: MCP's Facts and Details F 
and Getting the Main Idea F as well as research 
work (see Fifth Grade). 



Subject: Composition 

Teaching Aims: 

The student should write with clarity, unity, 
purpose (theme), sentence and word variety, good 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, and handwriting. 
Students should feel comfortable with a variety of 
genre such as plays, essays, and reports. 

Teaching Method: 

Composition is taught within reading, grammar, and 
social studies. Additional written assignments can 
be given in these and other subjects if particular 
circumstances warrant it. 

Materials Used: 

Writing Strands, if the grammar and composition 
work is separate, or for additional ideas. 



Subject: Spelling 



Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to spell the words they 
desire to use in their compositions as well as a list of 
words considered standard for their grade level. 

Teaching Method: 

Follow the textbook, administering a test once a 
week. Check for spelling errors in all written work. 
Follow the same, classroom format described from 
Third Grade. 

Materials Used: 

Any standard textbook with teacher's edition. 

Modern Curriculum Press and Rod and Staff are 



excellent. Advanced students may use Spelling 
Demons by Weston Walch and then progress to 
High School vocabulary. 

Grade 7 



Subject: Reading 

Teaching Method: 

When the student completes the story selections 
from the Srimad-Bhagavatam, he should follow the 
same format for Srila Prabhupada Lilamrta, except 
that a chapter a week is read in entirety. Some very 
long chapters can be broken up into two 
assignments. If not started in Sixth Grade, students 
study McGuffey's Fifth Reader by the method of oral 
reading, discussion, and a related composition 
assignment. 

Materials Used: 

Srimad-Bhagavatam, Srila Prabhupada Lilamrta, 
McGuffey's Fifth Reader. 



Subject: Listening 

Teaching Aims : 

Students should be able to take useful, accurate 
notes and messages, and be able to think of 
appropriate, thoughtful responses to classroom 
questions. 

Subject: Speaking 

Teaching Aims : 

Students should be able to speak for ten minutes on 
a given topic with clarity, organization , poise, and 
confidence. 

Teaching Method : 

Please see grade six for detailed instructions on 
teaching speaking. Examine your textbook to see 
how much practice the students have with oral 
presentations. For example, Basic Verbal Skills for 
the Middle School has oral presentations in each 
unit but they are often very short and without much 
structure. Students who've been in a speaking class 
for many years should be able to handle something 



more mature. Certainly some textbook assignments 
are creative and can be used, but supplement them 
with special classes on public speaking. If the 
teacher has great qualms about public speaking, 
even after following the ideas for the teacher 
throughout the curriculum, it would be wise to ask 
a confident, organized , and effective speaker in the 
temple community to give three or four special 
classes that will get the group started. 

Individual students who get a firm grasp on the 
format and structure of a speech, can begin 
to focus on the content. Otherwise, keep the 
emphasis on the external presentation and flow and 
relationship of ideas. 



Subject: Spelling 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to spell the words they wish 
to use. 

Teaching Method: 

Continue using a spelling text or program for 10 
minutes daily or one 20 minute and one 45 minute 
class. Students can do any spelling work not 
finished during these times as a home or 
independent assignment. 

Materials Used: 

A Seventh Grade spelling textbook. Modern 
Curriculum Press or Rod and Staff are excellent. 
Advanced students can use Weston Walch's Spelling 
Demons or progress to the high school vocabulary 
course. 

Subject: Grammar 

Teaching Aims: 

All parts of speech and all varieties of sentence 
structure are studied, outlines are used, English 
mechanics and punctuation are reviewed 
particularly in respect to written conversation, 
students learn to watch for contradictions in the 
person, number, and gender of nouns and pronouns 
in their writing, refine their dictionary skills and 
extend their research and reference skills. 

Teaching Method: 



In Seventh Grade we begin to give students the 
responsibility for writing a long-term project 
involving many grammar and composition skills. At 
this level; as with speaking, we are more concerned 
with format than content. We want students to 
learn how to write a research paper - the format of 
source and note cards; procedure for note taking; 
layout of outline; structure of paper, introduction, 
body and conclusion, footnoting; inserting quotes 
within the rhythm and flow of the paper, 
bibliography, and general appearance. How well the 
student develops and supports his ideas should be 
examined and improved, but in this first experience 
it is not the central issue. 

Spend one or two days a week for two weeks 
teaching from a text or workbook about research 
papers, instead of a regular English lesson. These 
classes deal with choosing a topic, how to write 
bibliography and note cards, and a general 
introduction to research papers. Give students a 
minimum number of bibliography and note cards 
they must accumulate before they start their outline. 
They should get about 30% more than they'll use in 
the final paper. Give a deadline of three-four weeks 
to write these cards, checking them every two or 
three days. (Otherwise some students will leave 
them to the last minute and not be able to do them.) 
During this time, students must have access to a 
library and instruction on how to use it. After the 
cards are finished, devote an English class to helping 
students sort their note cards into general 
categories. These are then sorted into sub- 
categories. Some students will have to change their 
topic or find other cards. At this time or the next 
day, explain, using the research paper workbook, 
how to write an outline based on the categories they 
discovered when sorting their cards. Give the 
students one or two days to complete their outlines 
and fill out any more cards that they discovered they 
needed. Then spend one or two classes, again 
referring to the workbook, teaching how to use the 
outline to write the rough draft. Each section of the 
outline should correspond to a paragraph or group 
of paragraphs. In the rough draft, references should 
be indicated in parenthesis after the quote. Give the 
students about one to two weeks to complete the 
rough draft. Check it frequently, helping students to 
stick to their outline, have a flow of ideas without 
the quotes and references causing awkward 
interruptions, have-, smooth transitions between 
paragraphs, and use proper grammar and 
punctuation. Give some ideas in regards to 
improving composition by combining, eliminating; 



or simplifying sentence construction. After those 
two weeks, check to make sure the rough draft is 
completed. Do not suggest any more improve- 
ments. Spend one or two classes teaching ref- 
erencing, how to write a bibliography, and the form 
you want the finished paper to take. Give students 
one week to write the finished paper. Grade them, 
on this first paper, primarily for an understanding of 
the form, rather than content, grammar, spelling, 
composition abilities, and punctuation. It's nice not 
to mark any corrections or grade on their finished 
papers, because they will want to keep them for 
reference. At this point students need praise and 
encouragement for a difficult assignment. 

After the research paper is completed, you may have 
students start a journal which they should keep for 
two months. Give them five minutes daily of class 
time to do this. Check to see that they write 
something, but do not read it without theft 
permission. At the end of two months, tell the 
student to take home the notebook, encouraging 
him to continue. During these same two months (or 
perhaps three if you have a year-round schedule), 
the student can write a short story and a book 
report. At the same time he starts his journal, ask 
the student to choose a book of at least 100 pages. 
You may require that the book be Krsna conscious. 
(Life with the Perfect Master or books of that 
nature.) Give the student three days to let you 
know what he is reading. Tell him you expect the 
book to be finished in four to six weeks, depending 
on the school year. During that time, spend one 
English class teaching the elements of a short story. 
Students will already be somewhat familiar with the 
terms and definitions from reading and composition 
class. Explain that a story has an introduction, usu- 
ally giving the reader an impression of the setting, 
characters, and perhaps a hint of the plot. Show 
how the plot develops around this introduction, 
rising action, crisis, falling action, and conclusion. 
Explain that first the author has to decide on a 
theme and his point of view in regard to the idea he 
wishes to express. The most important lesson the 
student should glean from this exercise is the form 
of the story and the ability to "show" rather than 
"tell". In other words, he must have the reader 
conclude, by Mr. Jones' conversations and actions, 
that he is "a bad man". The author must not tell us 
that. The theme, as well, should not be explicitly 
stated. Avoid students trying to write a novel in two 
pages by "summarizing" a long plot. Each 
paragraph should, generally, cover only five-fifteen 
minutes of time. Make the events and people come 
alive! If the student grasps the general form and 



makes a start toward this "immediacy", consider it a 
job well done. Students should have at least two 
weeks to complete their story, turning in a rough 
and finished draft. 

Once the story is finished and the book read, set 
aside a class for teaching how to write a book report. 
This will be easy after writing the story! Students 
now have to explain, in summary, the plot of the 
book. They then briefly describe the characters and 
setting. They put the theme into their own words 
and decide what the author's overall tone was. 
(They just studied all that when they wrote their 
story.) Students then describe the author's style, tell 
about the author's qualifications when appropriate, 
and give their opinion as to whether the book was 
interesting and for what sort of people. Students 
should have a week to write a rough draft. Review 
it, and then give another week to turn in the 
finished copy. During the next two months, have 
the students write another book report on the same 
principle. 

During all of this time, regular grammar classes are 
proceeding, one or two 45 minute classes a week. If 
your English text includes instructions on the 
special assignments mentioned above, there is no 
need to teach them separately. On the other hand, 
you may also need separate instruction for letter 
writing, invitations, and announcements if those are 
not part of the regular text. 

The main grammar text can be part of a combined 
grammar/composition program or separate. For a 
combined program, Writing Rainbow is superior. 
This book is meant for a whole classroom. It can be 
adapted for multilevel by using a concept approach, 
but would be difficult to teach in an Individualized 
classroom with many students. It is published' by a 
Christian company, but is very easily used by 
devotees. 

Another good choice is Basic Verbal Skills for the 
Middle School. Longman/ISP is a secular publisher 
that caters to top non-government schools. The text 
is academically challenging with little objectionable 
bias. Although written for a whole classroom 
organization ; it can easily be used in a multilevel or 
Individualized classroom because the lessons are 
very self-explanatory. It is ideal for students of 
average or above average abilities. Many lessons 
require two days. Have students do a textbook 
lesson one day, the corresponding workbook 
assignment the next. Plan for this book to be used 
over two years. (It can be covered in. one year if 



used in Eighth Grade. If a student needs remedial 
work in Seventh Grade, have him work in a sixth 
grade book this year, and use this textbook as a one- 
year program in eighth grade.) Correct the lessons, 
or at least look them over if there are many stu- 
dents. Spend five minutes correcting the previous 
lesson (assigned for home or independent work) in 
a group if it is a large class. Any students who have 
great difficulty should spend another day on that 
lesson, while the, rest may go on to read the next 
lesson and start on it. You will probably have two 
or three groups, according to ability. As the book is 
fairly self-explanatory, you will only have to spend 
class time teaching new material on occasion, or to 
the slower students. Assign the work started each 
day for the next class. 

Another textbook for a combined program is 
Christian Light English 701-710. This is fairly self- 
instructional and is meant for Individualized work, 
although it can be used in any organization . 
Students should complete a lightunit about every 
three weeks. 

If you want to use separate texts/programs for 
grammar and composition, the 2200 book is an 
excellent choice for grammar. If students completed 
this book in Sixth Grade, Easy Grammar from Isha 
is quite good. The latter was written by a Christian 
for public schools. It is incremental and can be used 
in any classroom organization . Either of these 
books can be used for ten minutes of each English 
class, with the balance of time spent in composition 
work. Or, one or two English classes a week can be 
set aside for grammar study. 

Materials Used: 

Writing Rainbow or Basic Verbal Skills for the 
Middle School, corresponding workbook and 
teacher's, keys (All keys from Longman must be 
ordered in writing on a school letterhead.), or 
Christian Light English 701-710 

For a separate grammar book; HBJ's 2200 (or 2600 
or 3200) with teacher's guide and tests, or Easy 
Grammar by Isha. 

Supplementary materials: a workbook to' teach 
about research papers such as Basic Education 
English 81, Writing a Research Paper, by Longman, 
Fundamentals of the Research Paper, by Kenneth 
Publishing, or Lee Canter's research guide. 



Teachers can refer to the recommendations for 
composition teachers in grade four. In addition, 
they may find To Write, Write, Writing, from 
Longman, to be very helpful. 

Subject: Composition 

Teaching Aims: 

Students learn how to write descriptions, reports, 
letters, take notes and outline, and improve 
sentence structure and paragraph unity. 

Teaching Method: 

If grammar is taught as a separate program, you also 
need a composition text. Writing Strands is very 
good, although it needs to be supplemented with 
some poetry and drama. It is meant for home 
schools and is ideal for any classroom structure. 
For a more conventional text that is designed for a 
whole classroom, Scholastic's Composition I is 
acceptable. It is reasonably academically 

challenging, with some objectionable material. 
Writing Rainbow could also be used, skipping the 
grammar chapters. 

Students can work on composition during the 
majority of each English class, or for two classes a 
week. It is very important to emphasize proof- 
reading and rewriting for all composition work. 
Composition is also taught in parts of the reading, 
social studies and science classes. 

Materials Used: 

Writing Strands, N W I or Composition I, 
Scholastic, or the combined grammar/composition 
texts listed under "grammar". Of these, Writing 
Rainbow is superior in the area of composition. 

Grade 8 
Subject: Reading 

Teaching Method: 

Follow the same format as in grade six. For 
independent study, below-average students should 
finish the Bhagavatam selections and start on Srila 
Prabhupada Lilamrta. Most average to above 
average students will complete Lilamrta. If they 
finish before the end of the year, they can begin 



Krsna book, a chapter a week, with some chapters 
broken up into two or three assignments. 

In class, as per the directions for Grade Six, students 
should read McCuffey's Fifth Reader. If that is 
completed before the end of the year, spend class 
time reading and discussing Krsna conscious articles 
from BTG and other publications or other Krsna 
conscious books. Continue giving a composition 
assignment based on the reading. 

Materials Used : 

Srila Prabhupada Lilamrta, Krsna book, McGuffey's 
Fifth Reader, books for composition teachers listed 
under fourth grade composition. 

Subject: Speaking 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to speak for fifteen minutes 
with poise, clarity, organization , and a smooth flow 
of ideas. They now move from a focus on form to 
emphasis on content that is interesting, informative, 
accurate, and in keeping with Vaisnava philosophy. 

Teaching Method: 

In the last third of the year, or more specifically in 
the last four-six weeks of school, set aside one 
English class a week for three weeks to teach 
speaking. Of course, continue having a regular 
speaking program as part of the grammar class. 
Your English textbook probably has oral 
presentations as part of the lessons, and you can also 
be supplementing according to the directions for 
Sixth Grade. These special end of the year classes, 
however, have a slightly different focus. We assume 
that the student has mastered the basic form of a 
speech. If not, he should wait for this instruction 
until the high school level. 

We start by helping the student choose a topic much 
like he found one for a minor research paper. He 
should then take notes in much the same manner 
and arrange them by categories in the same way. An 
outline is then written according to the notes. (See 
Grade Seven grammar for details on research). The 
major difference is that the outline is the final 
product. It should not be a sentence outline use 
brief notes. The various sections should refer to 
different cards or groups of cards. This project 
should be much, much shorter than a research 
paper - students should complete the research and 



note-taking in 45 minutes. When the student is 
speaking, he brings up his cards, but not his outline 
- that should be memorised. At the appropriate 
times he reads the card, glancing at the audience to 
maintain eye contact. This work is done in the 
three class periods referred to above, with students 
presenting their speeches on one or two special days 
at the end of the school year. Perhaps students can 
give their speeches before the class and then later 
speak at an open house to which parents and 
supporters are invited. If you find this program 
impossible because of time restrictions or student 
inability, a substitute is to have the student make an 
oral presentation out of the same note cards he used 
for a previous written report. 

Materials Used: 

Index cards, access to a library, see grade six. 



Subject: Grammar 



Teaching Aims: 

Students complete their study of all grammatical 
forms. They improve their research skills, do 
advanced dictionary work, extend their vocabulary, 
study biographies. (See Reading), learn to write 
poetry and short stories, write simple business 
letters, and improve their writing skills. 

Teaching Method: 

For a separate grammar program; 2200 (or 2600 or 
3200) continues to be a superior program that can 
be used in any classroom Organization . Complete 
instructions for placement and teaching are given in 
the teacher's manual. Alternately, you may use Daily 
Grams, Isha. This program is meant to be 
transferred to transparencies for use with the 
overhead projector, or the lessons can be written on 
the board. Once the students understand the format, 
they should be able to work fairly independently; 
making this suitable for any classroom structure. 
Also, this program can be used for seventh or eighth 
grade, or both, making it ideal for a multilevel 
classroom. Daily Grams is meant to be used for the 
first ten minutes of each English class, with the rest 
of class time devoted to composition. 2200 can also 
be used in that way, or as a separate class. 

For teachers who wish to teach grammar with a 
more visual method, Exploring Truths through 
Diagraming horn A Beka, reviews all grammar forms 
and sentence structures. It probably would not be 
suitable as the only grammar program (unless the 



students previously completed 2600 or 3200) but is 
good as supplementary material throughout the 
year, or as an end-of-the-year review. The sentences 
to diagram are taken from the Bible, but are fine for 
devotees. 

For a combined grammar/composition program, 
students who started Basic Verbal Skills for the 
Middle School as a two-year text will finish it this 
year. It can also be used as a one-year text in Eighth 
Grade. It can be used in any classroom structure, 
but may be too academically rigorous for a below- 
average student to use independently. The other 
choices for a combined program are CSI's Writing 
Rainbow and Christian Light's English. Please see 
Seventh Grade for details on these three texts. 

Students may need their texts supplemented with 
the following assignments, detailed instructions for 
which are described under Seventh Grade. During 
the first third of the year, students write a book 
report. Give more attention to content, although 
many students will still struggle to understand the 
form. Students also need some special class time to 
write poetry and a persuasive essay (three 
paragraphs) if not included in their text. During the 
time they are reading the book for the report, 
students can work on a brief autobiography. Since 
they are reading Prabhupada's biography in reading 
class, they'll be familiar with the concept. 

During the second third of the year, students write a 
minor research paper (the paper itself no more than 
two double-spaced pages with at least two sources 
and five quotes), a book report, and a short story. 
Start to work more on content in these assignments, 
although many students will still struggle just to 
comprehend the form. 

During the last third of the year, students write a 
major research paper as described in Seventh Grade. 
Expect better composition skills now that they've 
become a bit comfortable with the form. They will 
need the same special classes and help, however that 
they required in Seventh Grade. During this time 
students can also write a brief biography of someone 
they know well. They can write or tape an interview 
for this purpose. They will also work on, after the 
major research paper is completed, a 15 minute 
speech with reference cards. (See Speaking.) If the 
text doesn't include instructions on business letters, 
one should be written during a special class. Make 
it a real business letter for a genuine purpose. It 
would be nice to write it with a word processor. 



You will want to continue the Seventh Grade 
spelling program, using an Eighth Grade spelling 
text. If students are going quickly through the 
spelling books, a common occurrence, you may 
cover half a lesson per week or start them in the 
high school book - Vocabulary for College, Book A. 

Materials Used: 

HBJ's 2200 (or 2600, or 3200) with teacher's 
explanation and tests, or Daily Grams, Isha, for a 
separate grammar program. 

For combined grammar/composition: Basic Verbal 
Skills for the Middle School (Longman) with 
workbook and teacher's keys (keys must be ordered 
in writing on school letterhead), or Writing 
Rainbow, CSI, or Christian Light English 801-810. 

Supplementary materials: workbook for research 
paper (see Grade 7), ideas for poetry "Flair", The 
Rhyming Dictionary, and various resources 
mentioned in Writing Rainbow, Exploring Truths 
through Diagraming, A Beka. It would be helpful 
for the teacher to read To Write, Write, Writing, 
Longman in order to understand short stories and 
essays. 

MCP or Weston Walch's Spelling Demons, or 
Vocabulary for College, Book A. 



Mathematics 



Multilevel Organization 



The incremental approach continues to make 
mathematics a satisfying experience for our 
students. Students master all basic operations and 
begin to study the principles of algebra. Advanced 
students start an algebra I course in this level. 

Teaching Method: 

With an incremental textbook, most students will be 
able to work independently, as the majority of work 
on any given day is review. With the Saxon books, 
you may keep the odd answers in the student book, 
correct only the even answers, and give a test every 
week. Students do not need to correct their 
mistakes unless they keep having difficulty with the 



same area. Or you may remove the odd answers 
from the back of the student's book, correct all 
problems, and insist that students find the correct 
answers to the problems they missed. You do not 
then need to test at all. 

The problem with a multilevel or Individualized 
classroom is finding the time to correct all the 
papers! In a large class, students may correct their 
own work, as long they use a different color and 
type of pen than they use normally, and sit away 
from their regular desk. 

Teachers who wish to use a more visual or 
kinesthetic teaching method may want to use the 
upper levels of Mortensen with manipulatives. This 
needs some supplementing in drill, and a 
combination of Mortensen and Saxon is very 
helpful. Mortensen is basically self-instructional 
once the student understands the process for the 
particular assignment. Students may work together 
at a mathematics centre, each at their own pace. 
Unfortunately, at this writing there is a teacher's 
guide but no answer keys for Mortensen's higher 
levels. (Hopefully answer keys will be available by 
the time you read this.) Mortensen has excellent 
training classes and videos that are valuable even for 
the teacher who wishes to use manipulatives to 
supplement another text. 

Whatever text or method you use, the more 
Individualized the classroom for mathematics, the 
more the teacher can help students by walking 
around the classroom and working one-on-one. 
Multilevel grammar and spelling can be taught from 
behind the teacher's desk but it is typical for 
students to work many mathematics problems 
incorrectly before they realize it, or for them to 
have difficulty with new ideas. When we work with 
each student, we may show them how to cipher the 
problem on paper, on the board, or with 
manipulatives. 



Considerations for Each 
Grade, 6-8/Whole 
Classroom 

Grade 6 



Subject: Arithmetic 

Teaching Aims: 

Students work on strengthening basic skills of 
arithmetic. Fractions and decimals are emphasize d. 
Time, money, geometry, customary and metric 
measurements are covered. Students study 
arithmetic in business and home such as interest, 
investment, taxes, and insurance. 

Teaching Method: 

With Saxon, the publisher recommends that, in a 
whole classroom organization , the odd answers are 
left in the book. Students start a lesson in school, 
working the most difficult questions first and using 
the best students as, helpers. The lesson is finished 
as independent work, and the students check the 
odd answers. During the next class, the teacher 
writes the answers to the even-numbered problems 
on the board. He then explains any problems with 
which most of the class had difficulty. Then he 
spends no more than ten minutes, teaching the next 
lesson. The rest of the class is spent working the 
most difficult problems. Class lessons are not 
graded. A test is given once a week, for which the 
students receive a grade. 

For teaching Mortensen to a whole classroom, 
particularly if there are many students, it would be 
worthwhile to purchase a magnetic board with their 
magnetic manipulatives. The teacher can then show 
the class how to work the day's assignment from the 
front of the room. All students then work at a 
mathematics centre, where manipulatives are 
available. Students complete most work in class, 
and only work independently if they do not need 
manipulatives in a particular area. 

Materials Used: 

Saxon (Math 76 for average to above average 
students; Math 65 for average to below average 
students), and/or Mortensen level two or three, with 
manipulatives (Cuisinaire rods, base ten blocks, 
Mortensen's fraction kit and very basic operations 
kit (for the thousand strips). Saxon is a complete 
program although many students will benefit from 
work, with Mortensen and manipulatives in areas of 
difficulty; Mortensen covers most areas, but need 
supplementing with some drill and extra word 
problems. 



Saxon has free instructional videos. Mortensen has 
excellent inexpensive instructional videos for each 
level, as well as local one-day (per level) workshops 
for teachers and students. 



Grade 7 

Subject: Arithmetic 

Teaching Aims: 

Students work on strengthening basic arithmetic 
skills. They study numeration, properties of 
nonnegative integers, rational numbers and 
fractions, percent, finite; infinite, and empty sets, 
measurement, areas and volumes of geometric 
forms, basic geometric concepts, ratio and 
proportion, elementary business practices, reading 
and constructing graphs, development and use of 
formulas, and the metric system. 

Materials Used: 



Saxon's 76 for average students; advanced students 
may use Algebra 1/2. Math 87 is for advanced 
students who don't want to start any algebra yet, or 
for students who need remedial work. 
Mortensen's level three can be used at this grade. 
Many teachers will want to combine Saxon and 
Mortensen. With Mortensen, you'll need Cuisinaire 
rods, base ten blocks, Mortensen's fraction kit and 
very basic operations kit. 

Instructional videos are available from Saxon (free) 
and Mortensen (reasonable). Mortensen has local 
one-day workshops for teachers who wish to learn 
how to teach with manipulatives. 



Grade 8 

Subject: Mathematics 

Teaching Aims: 

Students maintain their skills in fundamental 
operations, apply knowledge of percent, knowing 
the use of fractions and decimals, learning simple 
formulas and equations, study insurance, banking, 
and taxes, scale drawings, metric and non-metric 
geometry, polynomials, powers and roots, equalities 
and inequalities, graphing an equation, factoring 



and products, sets and simple sentences, 
numeration systems, probability statistics, non- 
metric geometry, and knowledge of computers. 

Note: The above aims will be achieved by the 
average/below average student. Above average 
students will achieve the aims of what is often 
taught in Ninth Grade. 

Teaching Method: 

Saxon may be used according to the program 
outlined in their teacher's edition and instructional 
videos. See Sixth Grade. Before starting a pre- 
algebra program, or in place of it, you may use 
Mortensen's algebra series, level one to four. This 
will cover all of eighth grade algebra, and most of 
first year high school algebra, as well. A student 
who completes at least level one and two of 
Mortensen should have an easy time with almost 
any algebra textbook. 



Materials Used: 

Saxon's Algebra 1/2 is recommended for 
average/below average, Saxon's Algebra 1 for above 
average. Math 87 is for average students who don't 
wish to study algebra now. 

Mortensen level three can be used as the main 
program, with some supplementing in drill and 
word problems, or as a supplement to a more 
conventional text. 

For pre-algebra with manipulatives, Mortensen's 
algebra levels one to four is ideal, manipulatives 
needed with Mortensen are Cuisinaire rods, base ten 
blocks, Mortensen's fraction kit and very basic 
operations kit (for thousand strips). 



Social Studies 



Multilevel Organization 



Teaching Aims: 

Students continue their practical geography skills, 
such as map and chart reading. 



Students study American history through a unique 
Krsna conscious perspective, using a manuscript 
written by ISKCON devotees. This work, centering 
around class discussion, is supplemented with field 
trips, research, and films. 

The study of logic continues to give students the 
foundation that will prepare them for analytical 
thinking. The study includes sequences, 

classifications, the denotation and connotation of 
words, deductive reasoning, and flowcharting. 

Teaching Method: 

The Sixth Grade students should work with level 
two for their basic geography study. During this 
time, the Seventh and Eighth Grade students have a 
national history class. This is of necessity a group 
discussion class. The course lasts for two years. 
(Students who start in eighth grade therefore start in 
the middle, unless you have only eighth grade 
students, who would then go through the course 
more quickly.) If there is no separate teacher for 
level three, and the available teacher has difficulty 
setting aside one or two classes a week for this 
group discussion, it may be practical to have a part- 
time teacher who simply teaches Seventh and Eighth 
Grade history. He could also teach Bhakti-sastri , 
the other group discussion course for this level. The 
Krsna conscious manuscript for American history is 
exciting to teach, and many devotees, especially 
someone who enjoys preaching and philosophy, 
would relish teaching it. In other countries, a part- 
time teacher could dedicate himself to writing Krsna 
conscious guidelines for a karmi text. Many 
devotees who are not overwhelmed with full-time 
teaching responsibilities would like such a 
challenge. The American history course is described 
in the "Whole Classroom" section of Seventh Grade. 

We should note that very, very small schools and 
home schools can be flexible with the grade 
groupings. For example, suppose a school or home 
has some children under nine years of age. There 
are only two older students when the school opens - 
a sixth and seventh grader. If the sixth grade 
student studies geography and the seventh grade 
student studies history, the teacher/parent has a 
great burden. It is certainly permissible to have 
both students start national history together so the 
older student will finish before high school. The 
younger student would then study geography in 
eighth grade. This is just given as an example, to 
show that a teacher/parent with special 
circumstances such as these may consider that a 



discussion class is better with more, students 
participating, even if the "grade levels" are not 
precisely what is "recommended". These levels are 
somewhat arbitrary, and, except in phonics and 
mathematics, it is not necessary to always study 
things in a particular order. 

Students continue working in their logic and map 
skills books independently. Students who finish 
their logic books before the end of this level may 
either study logic with the level four students or 
spend time with other subjects. We suggest the 
latter or supplementary logic books. The map skill 
series we recommend has books through grade six. 
Yet, these books are difficult; and it is wise to start a 
new student who had no. previous instruction in 
practical map reading at one level below his general 
ability. 

Therefore a number of Seventh and Eighth Grade 
students will still have map skill work. In addition, 
students should practice map skills and logic in real 
situations. Geography and history classes can also 
be supplemented by films, field trips (to museums 
or places where historical events took place), letter 
writing to devotees in foreign countries, and extra 
reading. 



Considerations for Each 
Grade, 6-8/Whole 
Classroom 



Grade 6 

Subject: Social Studies- 
World Geography 

Teaching Aims: 

Students study the world region by region, with 
reference to how various cultures utilise their 
resources. Students learn to see the problems and 
solutions of various people through the eyes of 
sastra. 



Follow the textbook, paying close attention to the 
suggestions in the teacher's edition. Every class 
should include a discussion that relates the material 
with Krsna consciousness. Give the students any 
relevant writing assignments mentioned in the 
teacher's edition, adding work in poetry and drama 
where applicable. Teachers should read over the 
book before starting the course, study one or more 
of the books recommended for composition 
teachers, be well-versed in Vaisnava philosophy, and 
be current in world events. This class should be 
held once or twice a week with homework. Also 
continue having 20 minutes a week for map skills in 
a special workbook. 

If the book is completed before the end of the year, 
refer to the instructions in Grade Four. 

Materials Used: 

Homelands of the World, MCP, with workbook and 
teacher's edition, or Steck Vaughn's 
World Geography and You, most recent edition. 
Also use Scholastic's Success with Maps, book F. 

Subject: Logic 

Teaching Aims: 

Students increase their ability to reason, make 
deductions, and present their arguments clearly. 

Teaching Method: 

Follow the book, giving help where needed. Don't 
rush a student who is struggling. Even with a whole 
classroom organization , it is suggested that all 
students progress at their own pace. However, 
lesson plans are provided by the publisher for all 
students to work together. Logic should be taught 
once or twice a week as part of the social studies 
program. Teachers should work at least some of the 
more difficult problems themselves. 

Materials Used: 

Building Thinking Skills, Book 3 verbal and Book 3 
figural. 



Grade 7 



Teaching Method: 



Subject: Social 
National History 



Studies — 



Teaching Aims: 

(Many non-devotee schools teach the history of the 
Western world, meaning Europe, in Seventh Grade). 
Students study from the time of earliest recorded 
history according to the materialists until the 
present. For America, this begins with a look at 
Europe of the Middle Ages and the early explorers. 
Names, dates, events, and places are integrated into 
a total view of man's desires and destiny. Much 
composition skills are included. 

Teaching Method: 

This is an extremely difficult and sensitive subject 
for devotees to teach. Keep in mind that the 
materialists are propagating their philosophy, 
lifestyle, and culture through literature, view of 
history and man's destiny, and the role of science in 
that destiny. Therefore, literature, history, and 
science are the playgrounds of maya. For literature 
we can stick to Prabhupada's books and carefully 
chosen selections. In science we gingerly stick to 
facts and observation. But what of history, so 
colored by human viewpoint and desires? 
Prabhupada said that our children could learn the 
"bare facts". However, no one can learn all the 
facts, and which facts are presented, how much time 
is given to each, and how each fits in the total 
picture gives the students an overall view of the 
causes and results of events. It is therefore 
impossible to teach history without simultaneously 
teaching philosophy, unless the students just 
memorised tables of dates! In fact, such a table, 
called a time line, is very useful as an aid to 
understanding, but the basic dilemma remains. 

At this writing, a manuscript is available to teach 
American history. It has to be supplemented with 
field trips, library books (the manuscript has no 
pictures or maps), and films. It has flaws and 
problems. However, it is much, much easier than 
trying to use a non-devotee text and injecting Krsna 
consciousness. If you decide to use a standard 
textbook, contact America's Future for free reviews 
of the most factual and unbiased material. Study 
your text thoroughly, and decide in advance how 
you will present each phase of American history. 
You will probably find the ISKCON manuscript 
helpful as a teacher's resource of ideas. 



In the ISKCON text, there is presently no teacher's 
manual, but at the end of each chapter are questions 
and answers. In the answer section are suggestions 
for the teacher about further discussion and 
activities. Plan to use this book (or any other 
course) for two years. During class, students read 
(silently or taking turns out loud) one or two 
chapters. Have a brief discussion of difficult points, 
referring to the answer page, and assign questions 1- 
9. Students begin working in class, turning in this 
assignment in a week. (Have one 45 minute class 
per week). At the next class, correct and grade 
questions 1-9. Some questions will evoke further 
discussion. Then, spend about ten minutes 
discussing question ten, using references to 
Prabhupada's books when possible. Students may 
begin question 10 in class, finishing it as a home or 
independent assignment for the next week's class. 
In this way, each chapter takes two weeks. Or, each 
week the students do question 10 from the previous 
chapter and 1-9 from the present chapter. You may 
sometimes enrich your classes with the 
supplemental activities mentioned above. After 
finishing the unit, set aside one class for review. 
Give the test the next week. 

Outside America, use the cautions mentioned above 
in choosing and using a textbook . Try to use as 
many "original" documents and materials as 
possible such as the actual text of an important 
proclamation, the letters of a major ruler, or 
significant political writings of a particular period. 
All national history classes can follow the question 
10 format of the ISKCON manuscript. Question 10 
relates the study in question to immediate Krsna 
conscious concerns. For example, when we study 
the invention of the telegraph, we ask students to 
write a story or essay describing how they would 
preach without telephones and other 
communications devices. What would be the 
advantages and disadvantages? When studying a 
war, students can write a poem comparing mundane 
war with the great battles fought by Krsna and 
Ramacandra. When studying their nation's political 
system, students write what post they would be 
interested in occupying and how they would be able 
to affect their country, in spiritual terms, from that 
position. 

Materials Used: 

Please write to America's Future for textbook 
reviews. If you use the ISKCON American History 
manuscript, you need units 1-9, Chapter questions 
and answers, and unit tests. You will also need 



blank map forms and access to library books and 
films. 

Please refer to the section regarding choosing 
textbooks in Chapter 6. 



Subject: Logic 



The program started in Sixth or Seventh Grade 
continues until the end of this year. 



Grade 7 

Subject: Logic 

Teaching Aims: 

Students study figural similarities, sequences, 
classifications, and analogies. The students study 
verbal antonyms and synonyms, as well as the 
denotation and connotation of words. Verbal 
sequences such as: writing and following direction, 
deductive reasoning, flowcharting, definitions of 
time intervals, and schedules are also studied. The 
course includes selecting verbal classes, explaining 
exceptions to a class or set, and diagramming class 
arguments. Verbal analogies are covered in depth. 

Teaching Method: 

Most students will start this program in Sixth Grade, 
but all should be at this level in Seventh. Have one 
or two 20-45 minute classes a week. Students can 
all do the same material with the teacher following 
the detailed lesson plans provided by the publisher. 
Or, students can work at their own pace, with the 
teacher noting mistakes that the student must 
understand and correct before he can progress. Use 
the figural book first. 

Materials Used: 

Critical Thinking Press and Software's Building 
Thinking Skills, Figural and Verbal, book 3 with 
lesson plans that include an answer key. Teachers 
should work at least the more difficult problems 
before giving them to the class. 



Grade 8 

Subject: Social Studies — 
National History 

The program started in Seventh Grade lasts for two 
years. 



Science/Health 
Multilevel Organization 



Teaching Aims: 

Primarily relying on practical demonstrations, 
observation, and field trips, this study includes 
astronomy, ecology, classification of plants and 
animals, electricity, air pressure, and effects of 
weather and climate. 

Through group discussion and projects, students 
study nutrition, cleanliness, accident prevention, 
and personal and public safety. 

Teaching Method: 

We suggest a mastery learning or self-instructional 
textbook for science classes. All students can work 
at their own pace, and correct their own work, 
except for tests. Students need a science "centre" 
where materials are available for the experiments or 
demonstrations that coordinate with their course. 

The teacher needs to answer difficult questions and 
help with experiments. While it is certainly an 
advantage to have a level three teacher who is well- 
versed in higher science, any teacher can become 
qualified by working through the student texts. 

Most level three students need two or three science 
classes a week, with some work done independently. 
It is important to remember that some experiments 
take several days to complete. The teacher needs to 
help the students plan so that several classes are not 
spent simply waiting for the results of the 
demonstration. This planning can be done either by 
starting the demonstration well in advance of when 
it is needed to answer questions in the text, or by 
going ahead in the text, and then returning to the 
section with the experiment when it is completed. 

It is important that students at this level have some 
preliminary knowledge of the harmful effects of 
intoxication, illicit sex, meat-eating and gambling. 



Have books available in the classroom library, and 
be knowledgeable enough to bring facts to the 
students' attention during relevant discussions. 

Additionally, depending upon the local situation, 
students may need more intensive instruction than 
this. You may assign outside reading and then ask 
students to make a report to the class. 



Considerations for Each 
Grade, 6-8/Whole 
Classroom 



Teaching Method: 

Continue to follow the science textbook. (Some of 
these items are also discussed in social studies, 
Bhagavatam, and Bhakti-sastri.) Keep your science 
practical, emphasizing hands-on experiments and 
common sense observation. 

Materials Used: 

Christian Light science or Modern Curriculum Press 

Supplies for experiments; and demonstrations. 
Christian Light has an elementary core kit that 
coordinates with their program. 



Grade 6 



Grade 7 



Subject: Health & Safety 

Teaching Aims: 

Students learn the cure and prevention of common 
diseases, facts on intoxication, how we get our food 
supply, the workings of the heart, safety and first 
aid, personal appearance, and health maintenance. 

Teaching Method: 

Most of this will be covered in science, social 
studies, Bhagavatam, and Bhakti-sastri classes. If 
you see that an area is being neglected in your 
textbooks, devote some of your class time in these 
subjects to a special study. 

Materials Used: 
See Appendix F. 

Subject: Science 

Teaching Aims: 

Students learn about helpful and harmful insects, 
how people "improve" plants and animals, 
classification of living things, food for growth and 
energy, microbes, algae and fungi, energy and 
simple machines, climate and weather, motors and 
engines, electricity and its uses, astronomy, geology, 
sound, light and heat, atom and nuclear energy, 
inventions and discoveries, space travel, ecology and 
recycling. 



Subject: Health & Safety 

Teaching Aims: 

Students learn good health habits, grooming and 
posture, effects of intoxication, personal and public 
safety,, accident prevention, circulation and 
respiration, functions of the body, germ theory, 
antibiotics, toxins and antitoxins, and 
immunisation. 

Teaching Method: 

These subjects are probably covered in your science 
program. Any that are not should have one to three 
classes during the year devoted to them. Make use 
of films, library books, and experts on health and 
first aid in your community. Do not use standard 
health textbooks, particularly for the students, as 
they are very contaminated at this grade level. 

Materials Used: 

Science textbook, First Aid Manual, films, library 
book, Betty Luken's felt human body. See Appendix 
F. 

Subject: Science 

Teaching Aims: 



Students learn about the scientific method' of 
induction, classification, the cell, life cycle of 
insects, anatomy and physiology, genetics, rocks 
and soil, minerals, air pressure, atmosphere, the 
energy crisis, alternative energy sources, 
conservation, properties and uses of water, effects of 
weather and climate, ecology and environment, and 
"great scientists". 

Teaching Method 

Follow a Seventh Grade science textbook and 
teacher's guide. Continue making science practical 
by including nature walks, field trips and 
experiments. Some research and composition work 
can be included. Many science issues at this level 
deal with scarcity of resources and the proper use of 
the material energy. It would be wise to have a 
science teacher who is well-versed in Prabhupada's 
views on these issues. Because these are distinct 
from controversies over the solar system or 
evolutionary theory, they don't require detailed 
scientific knowledge. However, someone with 
college level work in science will be much better 
prepared to teach this grade. If that is not possible, 
have such a person available as a consultant. 

Materials Used: 

Christian Light's 701-710 with teacher's key and 
core experiment unit or Modern Curriculum Press 
Seventh Grade textbook with, teacher's edition. 
Inquire from Spice is useful for enrichment 
activities. Why not get the students involved in a 
local conservation, energy, or pollution issue, as 
well? 



Grade 8 

Subject: Health & Safety 

Teaching Aims: 

Students' learn sanitation,' mental hygiene (always 
think of Krsna), first aid, grooming, types and 
functions of food (explained in the Bhagavad-gita), 
the body's utilization of food, functions of the body, 
community sanitation and health. 

Teaching Method: 

These areas are included in Science, Social Studies, 

and Bhakti-sastri . 



Materials Used: 
See Appendix F. 

Subject: Science 

Teaching Aims : 

Students learn that scientists arrive at conclusions 
by deduction, become familiar with scientific 
nomenclature and scientific measurement, learn 
water and its uses, magnetism and electricity, the 
composition of the earth (avoid speculation), the 
movements of the earth, weathering and erosion, the 
ocean and atmosphere, weather, the universe (at 
least read the Fifth Canto even if we can't under- 
stand all of it), space and space travel (real and 
absurd), conservation, contribution of scientists 
(you can have fun with this one!), astronomy, heat, 
light, machines, the atom (see Second Canto), 
chemical changes, wave energy, mechanical energy, 
electrical energy, nuclear energy, ecology and 
environment, and recycling of resources. 

Teaching Method: 

Use an Eighth Grade science textbook and teacher's 
edition. Keep your study of science real, practical, 
and based on common sense. Students should not 
study any theoretical, textbook knowledge that 
cannot be shown by a simple "experiment" or 
demonstration, or which has no utilization. 

Materials Used: 

Christian Light's Science 801-810 with teacher's key 
and corresponding core unit of experiments or 
MCP's Eighth Grade science with teacher's edition. 
Supplement with almanacs and ephemerides. 
Supplies for experiments or demonstrations. 



Second Language 



Multilevel Organization 

Subject: Sanskrit 

Teaching Aims: 



If students haven't completed the level two course, 
they should do so now. Advanced work beyond that 
level is optional. For those students who are ready 
and interested, the aims are: Complete 
understanding of all verb conjunctions, all noun 
bases and endings, plus pronouns, adjectives and 
adverbs. Study irregular nouns and verbs and the 
various types of compounds. 

Teaching Method: 

The students study more noun types, pronouns, 
adjectives and adverbs. In addition, students work 
on developing an increased vocabulary. Since the 
self instructional course for this level of study is at 
most a one year course, an experienced Sanskrit 
teacher (could be an older student who has already 
gone through the course) is practically required for 
students who wish to advance further. 

Materials Used: 

Sanskrit by Cassette, Part Two, from the American 

Sanskrit Institute covers about one year of 

instruction. For more advanced studies, use A 

Sanskrit Manual, Part I and II, by R. Antoine, 

available from the Vedanta Society of Southern 

California. 



or 

Subject: English as a Second 

Language 

Teaching Aims: 

Students should be able to speak, read and write at 
least as well as a native speaker who is one grade 
level below them. 

Teaching Method: 

Students who are studying English for the first time 
in level three will benefit from the same type of 
audio tape program that the English speaking 
students use to study French, Spanish, etc. Phonics 
is preferred over linguistics for reading, as the latter 
depends on knowledge of spoken English. 

It is generally possible to use the same type of 
phonics program that is employed in the early 
grades, but to move through it faster. But, many 
books for beginning readers will not appeal to this 
age student. It is wise therefore to use books that 
are especially designed for the older learner. 



For students in a non-English speaking country who 
are learning English, it is wise to have the whole 
class work on conversation and writing. Reading 
groups can be formed just as they are in the lower 
grades. 

For a non-English speaking student who transfers to 
a school in an English speaking country, you may 
immerse him as much as possible in English. He 
can listen to audio cassette programs until he has 
some proficiency in speaking, and then have an 
Individualized program for reading and writing. 
Such a student cannot, of course, study other 
subjects such as science and social studies until he 
can read at that grade level. If possible, he can have 
books in his native language in these subjects until 
he can function with the regular students. Many 
publishers have Spanish versions of textbooks that 
are identical to the English book (for example: 
Saxon Math). In this way even a teacher who is 
unfamiliar with Spanish can teach the student. 

Unfortunately, few publishers have the same facility 
for languages other than Spanish. For students who 
speak other languages, the teacher may want to use 
a manipulative based mathematics program where 
instruction is more visual and kinesthetic than 
verbal. 

Materials Used: 

Professor Phonics has a simple to use and very 
inexpensive reading program for older students and 
adults. This is just the instruction, without reading 
books. RISP has a more complete (and slightly 
more expensive) phonics program, for older 
students and adults. 

Audio Forum has an English course on cassette 
tape. 



Enrichment 



Multilevel Organization 



Teaching Aims: 

Students learn to draw complex real objects, using 
three-dimensional techniques of foreshortening, 



overlapping, shading, and size. Advanced students 
may draw people and/or explore other art forms 

Interested and qualified students study Computer 
programming, programs for layout, design, and 
accounting. 

Subject: Drawing 

Teaching Method: 

The two multilevel approaches - concept and 
mastery are appropriate here. In either case, one 
class a week is sufficient, as long as some drawing 
(and other creative work, such as painting, collages, 
etc.) is included elsewhere in the curriculum. 

For the concept approach, all the students draw the 
same object (s). It is often useful to have a real 
object to copy. There are several books that give 
overall guidelines for teachers in this regard. 

For mastery learning, each student has his own 
textbook where he progresses at his own pace, 
gradually drawing more and more complex figures. 
These students, who have mastered the basic shapes, 
up to lesson twenty in the Drawing Textbook, can 
study at their own pace. Students who are new to 
the school should start at the beginning, but will go 
faster than the younger students. This program is 
rewarding for the students, but more taxing for the 
teacher, who needs to draw several different objects 
on the board during the same class! Still, this can 
be done, especially if the teacher has worked though 
the book. It becomes easier as the teacher repeats 
the course over several years. Some teachers prefer 
to have the entire class work on drawing at once. 
Others may want to divide the class into groups 
according to ability and level in the text, so they can 
concentrate on, either simple or more complex 
shapes according to the group. In this level, if the 
teacher decides to teach in this way, the students 
who are drawing can generally work on their own, 
and the teacher can have, for example, a reading 
class with the other students. 

Some students, especially if they started the drawing 
program at a young age, will be finished with the 
basic course before the end of this level. Such a 
student has several options. He can go on to more 
advanced work, maybe at a high school level, for 
which he should get high school credit. He might 
work on his own in level three or join a level four 
art class. Or the student might, want to explore 
other art forms during class time, such as painting 



or collage. Students who have finished the course 
and don't want to go on to other art work may 
prefer to either study an area of personal interest or 
to work in a subject in which they have difficulty. 

Materials Used: 

Mclntyre's Drawing Textbook and Drawing with 
Children, Mona Brooks 



Subject: Art 

Teaching Aims: 

(For students who've completed the basic drawing 
course.) They may go on to work with charcoal, 
pen and ink, and paint. The advanced students will 
also study an introduction to design and shapes, line 
variation and shading, interiors and nature scenes, 
texture, color and its principle, figures, heads and 
cartoons, the flannel board, lettering, and bulletin 
board decoration. 

Teaching Method: 

When a student has finished Mclntyre's course, 
becoming expert at portraying three dimensional 
shapes, he is ready for more advanced work. Follow 
the textbook. 

Materials Used: 

Basic Education's Beginning Art, 73-84 plus related 
supplies. Teachers should be able to do Mclntyre's 
work, and do these more advanced lessons along 
with the student. An art background is certainly 
helpful but not necessary. A local artist should be 
available for consultation if the teacher has any 
doubts about his qualifications. 

Mclntyre has several short books beyond the 
"textbook" level that you may want to use first. 



Subject: 
Programming 

Teaching Aims: 



Computer 



Students should learn how to program in BASIC-at 
least know the fundamentals. Students learn 
functions, subroutines, arrays, low and high 
resolution graphics, etc. 



Teaching Method: Materials Used: 

Do one lesson per week, 45 minutes per week. BASIC Programming, books 1,2, and 3 for the Apple 

Follow the instructions in the book. Someone not computer. 

familiar with programming could teach this course 

after completing the lessons themselves. Or get books for whatever computer system the 

This is an optional course for interested students school or community uses. 

only. 



Chapter 14 



Course Overview: Level 
Four (Grades 9-12, ages 14 

18) 



Drops of Nectar 



Human intellect is developed for advancement of 
learning in art, science, philosophy, physics, 
chemistry, psychology, economics, politics, etc. By 
culture of such knowledge the human society can 
attain perfection of life. This perfection of life 
culminates in the realization of the Supreme Being, 
Visnu. The sruti therefore directs that those who 
are actually advanced in learning should aspire for 
the service of Lord Visnu. (Srimad-Bhagavatam, 
1.5.22, purport) 

Prabhupada: This I want. You are nicely educated. 
Now by dint of your education, you prove that 
background is Krsna, that's all. Then your 
education will be perfect. Otherwise you are one of 
these fools and rascals, that's all. The particular 
type of education, mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
what you have learned after working so hard, now 
you should by your educational — departmental 
education — you prove that the background is Krsna. 
Then your education is perfect. (Room 

Conversation, Atlanta, March 2, 1975) 

So we human being, if I study all the science, 
physics, chemistry, psychology, and other material 
science, soil expert... Soil expert means studying 
the earth, that's all. 

There are so many. So in spite of all these things, if 
we remain in the darkness of my spiritual identity, 
then I am no better than the cats and dogs. This is 
conclusion. So this so-called advancement of 
material science means that we are kept in the 
darkness of spiritual knowledge. We are still in the 
platform of animal concept of life. Therefore sastra 



says, yasyatma-buddhih kunape tridatuke sva-dhih 
kalatradasu bhauma ijya-dhih, yat-tirtha-buddhih 
salile na karhicij janesv abhijnesu sa eva go-kharah. 
Go-kharah. Gokharah. Go means cow, and kharah 
means ass. So in spite of all our educational 
advancement, if we remain in the darkness of bodily 
concept of life, then we are no better than go- 
kharah. Go, go means cow, and... So we should not 
remain that. The human life is meant for above this. 
Athato brahma-jijnasa. This human life is for 
inquiring about the soul. (Prabhupada's Lectures, 
Srimad-Bhagavatam, December 23, 1974) 

Yogesvara:...some group doctors? Some portion of 
the devotees medical knowledge? 
Prabhupada: There is no harm, but when medical 
men are available by paying something, why should 
you waste your time? There are so many things we 
purchase, you pay for them. Not that we have to 
learn everything. So many things we have to do. 
Does it mean that you have to learn everything? 
Hari-sauri: There's lots of doctors, but there's no 
brahmanas, devotees. 

Prabhupada: Yes. So the principle is, don't waste 
time. If one has already learned medical science, all 
right, bring him to some service. But not that our 
men have to go to the medical college to learn 
medical science. That is not the point. (Room 
Conversation, Paris, July 31, 1976) 

Some of our girls may be trained in colleges and 
take teacher exams, and their husbands also. As you 
develop our program there I shall give you more 
hints. (Letter to Satsvarupa, November 25, 1971) 

Prabhupada: Teaching should be done by the 
sannyasis. Just like in missionary school, the fathers 
teach. 



Hrdayananda: How would it be different than 
gurukula ? 
Prabhupada: Eh? 

Hrdayananda: How would it differ from gurukula? 
Prabhupada: Gurukula is only for the small 
children. Preliminary, primary. And when the 
children are grown up, they should be sent to the 
varnasrama school or college for further developed 
training. (Morning Walk, Vrndavana, March 14, 
1974) 

All the slokas of Canakya Pandita are very useful for 
daily affairs. (Prabhupada's Lectures, Srimad- 
Bhagavatam, November 24, 1976) 

•k k k 

Students can expect approximately one to three 
hours of independent or home work each day. 

To graduate from high school a minimum of 18 
credits is required. One unit of credit is defined as 
being equivalent to at least 150 hours per year of 
that subject. 

After the course title, the semester this offered is 
indicated, followed by the number of academic 
credits, then grades for which the course is open, 
and prerequisites, if any. "R" indicates a required 
course; "E" an elective. 

Minimum Credits Required in Subject Areas 



Language Arts 


4 credits 


Bhakti-sastri 


1 credit 


Mathematics 


2 credits 


Science 


2 credits 


U.S. Government 


1 credit 


Social Studies 


2 credits 



Physical Education/Health 1 credit 
Elective 5 credits 



Krsna Consciousness 



Multilevel Organization 



Teaching Aims: 

Students continue to recite Sri Isiopanisad, 
Upadesamrta, and Brahma-Samhhita. They 

memorise selected Bhagavatam and Caitanya 
Caritamrta verses as well. 



Bhakti-sastri students who are finished with 
Bhagavad-gita study Nectar of Devotion, Sri 
Isiopanisad, Upadesamrta and Brahma-Samhhita. 
Advanced students may begin the Bhakti-vaibhava 
study of Srimad-Bhagavatam. 

All students read Srimad-Bhagavatam, Krsna book, 

and Caitanya Caritamrta as part of their English 

studies. 

Students may continue to study Sanskrit as their 

foreign language. 

Teaching Method: 

The assembly where the students chant mantras and 
chapters of Bhagavad-gita continues as it has from 
level one. With five days of school per week, one 
day can be set aside for chanting verses from 
Bhagavatam and Caitanya Caritamrta. There are 
several publications that list Prabhupada's most 
quoted verses, and the teacher can choose a number 
of important ones that the students can recite 
(Sanskrit or Bengali and English) in twenty minutes 
or less. Please see Level One and Two for more 
detailed instruction. 

The students should finish the Bhagavad-gita 
portion of the Bhakti-sastri course by the end of 
level three or by the end of the first year of level 
four. Whenever this is completed, the students 
should study the verses and purports of the mantras 
they have chanted in assembly class all these years. 
The students should study 3-6 verses and purports 
before class, taking notes. These are then recited in 
class and discussed. Photocopies of notes for this 
course are available from the international board of 
education. There is also a guidebook from At- 
matattva with instructions. After finishing Sri 
Isiopanisad, Upadesamrta, and Brahma-Samhhita, 
the students study the Nectar of Devotion. Students 
should study one chapter a week, reading and 
taking notes before class. Then the class discusses 
the chapter. At the end of the Bhakti-sastri course, 
the students can take the standard ISKCON exam if 
available. 

Teaching Bhakti-sastri in a multilevel classroom (it 
should not be taught on an Individualized basis) is 
difficult. Discussion classes are better when there 
are more than a few students, and they take almost 
all the teacher's energy. Students who are not in the 
group have to work on projects where they are 
almost 

self-sufficient, such as writing the final draft of 
proofread work, doing research when the topic is 



established and the form and technique of their 
work is already known, or taking a computer 
tutorial in some subject. Level four classes often 
demand much discussion and teacher involvement, 
with fewer opportunities for students to simply do 
workbook activities while others are in discussion 
classes. 

To teach Bhakti-sastrl in a multilevel class, we 
should first consider that students do not have to 
progress in the Bhakti-sastri course in a particular 
order, although Bhagavad-gM should be finished 
first if possible. As in Level Three, all students can 
work together. Students that start in the middle 
should take the course from the beginning with the 
next group until they reach the point where they 
started. In this way, the teacher only needs one 
group, and does not have to worry about what the 
other students will do when one group has Bhakti- 
sastrl. If there are many Level Four, students, or 
one teacher for both Level Three and Four, it might 
be wise to have a part time teacher who simply 
teaches one or more Bhakti-sastri classes. Most 
temples have several devotees who are qualified in 
this area, although they may not be able to teach 
English, science, or mathematics. 

Students who wish to study Sanskrit as their foreign 
language really need a competent teacher. If there 
are colleges in your area that offer Sanskrit, one of 
the professors might be willing to come and teach. 
If you already have a teacher for the younger 
students, see if he is willing to teach an advanced 
program. It is a fortunate school that can have a 
qualified Sanskrit instructor three or more times a 
week. Unless you have such a situation, the student 
would have to be very motivated to do much 
independent work. There are several books from 
the Vedanta Society that claim to be self- 
instructional on a high school level. These provide 
excellent reinforcement for personal instruction. 
Help the student who is serious about Sanskrit. It 
may mean having a class before the Sunday feast 
with a local Indian college professor, who comes to 
the temple anyway at that time. The student will 
need study hall time to complete his independent 
assignments. Teaching modem foreign languages in 
a multilevel class can be done with audio tapes and 
is discussed under "Foreign Language". 

By the end of Level Three, students will have com- 
pleted the story selections from Caitanya Caritamrta 
and Srimad-Bhagavatam. They will have read the 
entire Lilamrta and perhaps Krsna book. This has 
been part of their English program. Now they 



advance to a more through, mature reading of 
Caitanya Caritamrta and Srimad-Bhagavatam. 
Although their work will technically be classified 
under reading, composition, and so on, for the 
purpose of their credit, we do not include it with 
our description of the English courses. This is 
because students can choose a particular English 
course, such as poetry, which would not include the 
above reading. We therefore require this reading, 
regardless of what English courses the student takes. 

This reading is completely Individualized, as the 
student works on his own. Previously, in Levels 
Two and Three, the students read the verses of a 
story, or a chapter, and wrote a simple summary of 
the plot and theme. Here the work is somewhat 
more complex. We start with Krsna book, then 
Caitanya Caritamrta, and then Srimad-Bhagavatam. 
This is in order of reading complexity. Some 
devotees may feel that the order should be that of 
spiritual complexity. We should remember that this 
is not a philosophy course. We are not going to 
study these books in depth as we do in Bhakti-sastri. 
An advanced student may indeed start the Bhakti- 
vaibhava course in Srimad-Bhagavatam, but 
generally that is an adult study. We simply want all 
our students to have a general knowledge of 
Prabhupada's books, having read them thoroughly 
at least once. Along with the survey they had of 
these books in elementary school, they will then 
have a good basic understanding of Krsna 
consciousness. 

Students can read two chapters a week, on their 
own. They should read verses and purports. 
Students should take notes, which the teacher 
briefly checks. Unlike the Bhakti-sastri course, 
where students take several sentences of notes for 
each verse, there can be brief notes for each group of 
verses (grouped by theme). For example: "verses 5- 
15 describe the glories of Nityananda". In addition, 
students should note any specific point in the verses 
or purports of that section that seems particularly 
interesting. Students' notes on an average Caitanya 
Caritamrta chapter will be about one page, 
handwritten. The students decide individually how 
they will group the verses, and by what theme. 
There is likely to be some variation between 
students and between students and teacher. 
Students then write a very brief essay on one of 
three topics: the general theme of the chapter, or a 
compilation of the verse themes (not a plot sum- 
mary) ; how the writer could apply a specific point in 
the chapter to his own devotional service; or 
expanded realization of the writer about one point 



in the chapter. This essay should have a proofread 
rough draft and finished copy. The teacher can 
grade these for spelling, handwriting, grammar, and 
composition. This, reading is not the jumping off 
point for class philosophical discussion, although 
the teacher would want to discuss with the students 
any points on which they seem to have difficulty, 
and to answer philosophical questions that arise 
from their reading. 

Special readings for all Vaisnava festivals should 
continue. For major holidays, students can either 
have special class assignments, or help the adults in 
the community. At this age, students can have 
wonderful long-range projects for the major 
festivals. For example, students can prepare a 
schedule of events on the computer or in art class, 
that is then copied and distributed to guests. They 
can practice a musical performance or drama. They 
can write a collection of poems or essays about the 
festival's theme. They can design games and puzzles 
for the younger students about the personality or 
event. The main difference between these and 
younger students is the need to have one's work 
count as a useful activity within the "real" world of 
adults. Therefore these students are generally not 
interested in simply decorating a special 
composition and taking it home. 



Course-by- Course 
Description for 
Appropriate Grades, 9- 
12 



Bhakti-sastri I 

Full year, 1, 9-12, R 

Students who have not taken the level three course 
in Bhakti-sastri must take the' final exam in 
Bhagavad-gita philosophy and demonstrate 
memorization of at least the key verses, Sanskrit 
and English. Upon completion of these Gita 
requirements, the rest of the course is covered in 
classroom discussion. Students must pass the 
ISKCON exam, and memorise the entire Sanskrit 
and English of Sri Isopanisad and Nectar of 
Instruction. 



Textbooks: Bhagavad-gita, As It 
Devotion, Sri Isiopanisad, Nectar 
Study guides are also used. 



Is, Nectar of 
of Instruction. 



Bhakti-vaibhava I & II 

Full Year, 1 (each), 10-12, Bhakti-sastri, E 

Using the same format as Bhakti-sastri, this course 
offers an in depth study of Srimad-Bhagavatam. 
Some work from English 3 and 4 can be applied to 
this course. Students memorize some Sanskrit and 
English verses, particularly from the First Canto, 
Chapter 2, and the Fifth Canto, Chapter five. A 
passing grade on the ISKCON exam is required. 

Textbook: Srimad-Bhagavatam study guides are also 
used. 



English 



Multilevel Organization 

Teaching Aims: 

Students become knowledgeable about all of Srila 
Prabhupada's major works and some mundane 
classics. Their reading vocabulary should enable 
them to comprehend high school level material. 
They can analyse reading material for plot, character 
qualities and motivation, theme, writing quality, and 
moral tone. Students should be able to write clear 
English that uses proper grammar and punctuation. 
They should be able to write various types of essays, 
reports, and narratives, including poetry and drama. 
They should know the proper form of a friendly and 
business letter. They should be able to research a 
topic and present a report that is in proper form 
with outline, footnotes, and bibliography. Students 
should be able to give a brief public talk on most 
topics extemporaneously, and a lengthy public talk 
with a 1/2 hour of preparation time. They should be 
able to spell most words they wish to write, and be 
able to find the proper spelling of words which they 
do not know. Students should be familiar with the 
library and catalogue, as well as various reference 
works, such as an almanac, thesaurus, and 
encyclopaedia. 

After the first year, students can elect to undertake 
an intensive study of poetry or drama. After the 
second year, they may study journalism or 



speech/debate. These classes can be taken instead of problems. For most students, spelling instruction is 

or in addition to the basic English courses. replaced by vocabulary study. Harcourt, Brace, and 

Jovanowich's texts, Vocabulary for College, books 
Teaching Method: A-D are designed for completely independent study. 

Students may have one English class a week set 
Teaching general English in an Individualized aside for this (if the Level Four teacher has younger 

classroom is not very difficult on this level, as there students, vocabulary and spelling classes can be 

are few step-by-step instructions that must be combined) or may have the assignments for 

following in sequential order. Students in all grades independent work, only taking the tests in class, 

can write poetry, a research paper, or have a debate. 

The problem is finding texts and teaching materials The grammar texts we suggest are completely 

that support this structure. Individualized. Some students will have finished 

the series by the end of Level Three and have little 
Many students don't need specific spelling need for separate grammar instruction. You may set 

instruction now, but should study words with which aside part of some English classes for grammar 

they have difficulty in their work. They should be work, or, if you divide your students into groups, 

encouraged to use words in their rough draft that have one group work on grammar while the rest 

they don't know how to spell, and then check the works on composition, and then reverse. The most 

spelling for the finished draft. There are several important "grammar" instruction takes place in the 

good texts for the older student that teach general proofreading and correction of the students' written 

spelling, and these can be used for students with work, both by the student and the teacher. 

Teachers who want a self-instructional, Individualized composition and literature course will have to use a 
Christian mastery learning text, such as Christian Light, Alpha Omega, or Basic Education. The Scholastic 
Composition Books 3-6 are intended for a whole classroom structure, with many assignments that require 
several students' cooperation. The students could do much of the work at their own pace using these books on 
their own, with some help from the teacher. 

Unfortunately, most high school English books tend to be no more than repetitions of elementary work. 
Excellent texts, on the other hand, can often be found in used-book stores which are near a college or university. 
This is a particularly good idea if a school has only a few advanced Level Four students. Some of the books we 
suggest for English courses are actually college texts. 

Many teachers will prefer concept learning. All the students can write persuasive essays, and then they can all 
write research papers. Each will work at his own level. It is wise to have a two or three year revolving program, 
so that the students don't feel they have the same assignments every year. For whole-book reading assignments, 
teachers need a list of several books from which each student can choose. 

What about students who wish to concentrate on a particular area of English, such as poetry, drama, or 
journalism? In a multilevel classroom, such students need a good working understanding of basic reading, 
grammar and composition, and be highly motivated to produce results in a fairly unstructured environment. 
These students should work out a "learning contract" with the teacher. They agree to study certain books, direct 
sources and/or textbooks and produce a minimum number of works in their area. They could write a poetry 
book, containing various types of poems (ballad, blank verse, sonnet), and write analysis of others' poetry. 
Drama students could write plays, organise a performance, and analyze Vaisnava drama. Students who study 
journalism, would, referring to a standard text, produce a newsletter for the school or temple. These, of course, 
are examples. The teacher should see what the student wants to do, and let him develop his interests. 

Speaking continues to be very important for all students. The teacher may have a once weekly speaking class, 
especially if he also have Level Three students, or may dedicate two or three weeks, at different times or at one 
time, to public speaking. The system is basically the same as that described in the classroom program, Grade 
Six. Students organise their topic around an outline of introduction, body with three areas, and conclusion. 
Depending on the number of students, teachers may want to dedicate some classes to instruction, and others to 
having each student speak, or may combine speaking and instruction in the same class. Along with regular short 
speeches (5-7 minutes), all students should give at least three half-hour lectures a year, particularly in the last 
three years of Level Four. Keeping the outline structure, the students can give a talk on a verse of their choice 



